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FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE 

DIRECTORS OF CONYICT PRISONS 

IN IRELAND, 

UNDER 17 & 18 VIC., CAP. 76. 



TO THE RIGHT IION. LORD NAAS, M.P., CHIEF 
SECRETARY FOR IRELAND. 



Government Prisons’ Office, Dublin Castle, 
March, 1858. 

My Lord, 

In accordance with the provisions of the Act IT & 18 Yic., 
cap. 76,' we beg to submit our Annual Report on the state of the 
Convict Prisons in Ireland for 1857. 

The ordinary reports of the Governor, Chaplains, Medical 
Officers, and Schoolmasters, ar<e appended in the usual manner. 

Accommodation. 

The accommodation for convicts in the Government Prisons on 
the 1st January, 1858, may be estimated as amounting to 3,486. 

Government Prisons. 

Males. Females. Total. 

Number in custody on the 1st January, 1858, 1,603 674 2,277 

Accommodation on 1st January, 1858, . . 2,750 736 3,486 

County and City Gaols. 

Males. Females. Total. 

Number in custody on tbe 1st January, 1858, 13 8 21 

Gross Total of Convicts in Ireland, 2,298. 



Number, op Convicts Sentenced during the Year 1857. 
Males. 



Transportation. 

14 years, .... 1 

R „ . . . .14 

Rfe, .... 14 



Penal Servitude. 



3 years, . 






. 31 


4 „ • 






. .167 


5 „ . 






2 


6 „ . 






. 23 


7 „ • 






7 


8 „ . 






3 


10 „ . 






. 22 


15 „ . 






3 


Life, 






8 



266 



29 | 

Total Males, 295. 
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Transportation. 

14 years, . 

15 „ . . • • 

Life, . 



Femax.es. 

Penal Servitude. 

2 3 years 29 

5 4 „ . . . . 88 

1 6 )»«... 4 

7 „ .... 2 



Total Females, 131. 

Gross Total of Convicts sentenced in Ireland in 1857, 



Disposal of Convicts. 

Discharged unconditionally 

Ditto on petition, sentences having been commuted, . . 22 

Beleased on “ Orders of Licence,” 298 



Total, . . . 910 

Mountjoy. 

We are enabled, to report satisfactorily on the state of this prison 
for 1857. 

The Governor, Chaplains, and Schoolmaster, confirm our own 
opinion, and report particularly in favour of a change we have 
lately introu-. -,a, in giving convicts of a very satisfactory- charac- 
ter the privilege c ' being removed to the associated prisons after 
eight months’ detenfao" in separation, instead of after nine, as was 
formerly the case. We e ve, during the year, found it necessary 
to remove some very turbulent prisouers to Mountjoy Prison, for 
the purpose of undergoing a further and more strict probation in 
cells ; the reckless conduct of some of these men renders it quite 
necessary that a very stringent course of treatment should be pur- 
sued with them. Amongst this class are those whose revengeful 
and dangerous tempers prompts them to commit the most mur- 
derous assaults on the officers placed over them. W e have found it 
necessary, in such cases, to protect the officers, and use such re- 
straints as are effectual, and meet with the sanction of the Medical 
Officer. To re-consign such convicts to the associated prisons, 
until they have shown proof of amendment, would be to wantonly 
expose the lives of officers, and well-conducted prisoners. 

Although this class of convicts is at present more numerous than 
we hope before long to find it, we feel that the treatment pursued 
during the past year has done much to show them the futility of 
the course they were prosecuting. We have recently been able to 
restore to the associated prisons (apparently improved) some of 
those who entered Mountjoy reckless and defiant. Still, it is to 
be feared, there are many remaining who are utterly beyond any 
reformatory efforts. It is satisfactory, however, to find, that such 
persons are inside, instead of outside the walls of the prison. 

The education department of the juveniles confined in this 
prison cannot fail to give very great satisfaction ; a desire to learn 
has been generated by the instructor, and the good fruits of the 
convict’s interest in acquiring knowledge has been evinced by their 

* The Penal Servitude Act of June, 1857, by reducing the minimum period of 
•entence to three years, has caused an increase in the total number sentenced. 
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improved conduct in the workshop, and in the prison generally. 

The offences are confined to a few. The well-conducted juveniles 
are removed from time to time to the intermediate prisons, 
which course operates as an inducement to industry and good 
conduct. The Inspector of the National Board of Education, 
in his last report, refers to the educational department of this Jimmies, 
prison generally, and to the juveniles in particular, in terms of the 
greatest satisfaction. 

The Rev. Mr. Cooney has resigned his chaplaincy during the 
year ; the Rev. Mr. Cody has been holding the chaplaincy tem- 
porarily for some months; his appointment has recently been 
confirmed. 

After much consideration given to the subject, and to the various 
interests that would be affected by the change, we decided on 
recommending that the classes of the officers of this prison should 
remain as at present, viz., 1st and 2nd, hut that their salaries 
should be placed on the same footing as officers of an equal class 
in other prisons, but without an allowance for rations, inasmuch as 
their general position and comfort in the service is considered, and 
in our opinion rightly considered, by officers in other prisons as 
superior to their own. For the future, however, and as an encour- 
agement to 3rd class officers, the appointment of 2nd class warder- 
ships at Mountjoy will be made by promotion from them, instead, 
as heretofore, by direct appointment. 

Spike Island. 

The convicts of this prison have been employed during the past Employ, 
year as usual, chiefly on works connected with the fortifications of 
the Island ;* a small number of selected convicts have also been 
employed, as usual, at the Island of Haulbowline, under the direc- 
tions of the storekeeper at that station, and the War Department 
Officers, and a few also under the Royal Engineer Department, at 
earthwork, &c., at the Military Hospital at Queenstown. A com- 
mencement has been made of a building within the fort, to contain 
a number of punishment cells of proper size and construction, the 
want of which has always been a great drawback to the maintenance 
of due order among the evil disposed convicts in this prison ; con- 
siderable progress has also been effected in the construction of 
the separate sleeping cells of a movable description, mentioned 
in our Report of the preceding year, as being intended to be fitted 
up by convict labour in the large associated rooms; the other occu- 
pations of the convicts have been those necessary for the service 
of the prison, such as the business of cooks, bakers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, boatmen, &c., in all of which only the number of hands 
actually necessary has been permitted to be employed. 

At Forts Camden and Carlisle, detached stations, under the 
charge of the Governor of this prison, the convicts have been em- 
ployed altogether in works connected with the fortifications under 
the direction of the War Department. 

* The Directors still consider that it is to be regretted that so much bodily labour 
of the prisoners is applied in dragging hand-carts, loaded with earth, &c., from, 
one part of the works to another, such labour being comparatively unprofitable. 

B 2 
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These Forts have, till recently, both been occupied by well-con- 
ducted prisoners, in the intermediate stage preparatory to their 
discharge, but the diminution in the number of prisoners under 
sentence of transportation, has rendered it necessary to make a 
different arrangement for the future, and Fort Camden only will be 
considered as one of the intermediate prisons ; Fort Carlisle being 
allotted to well-conducted prisoners approaching the period of 
eligibility for Fort Camden. 

General The general conduct of the prisoners has been good during the 

conduct, year, and there has been no sign of any combination among them 
for misconduct, with one exception, in which the combination 
among a small number of prisoners was directed rather against 
others of their own body coming from a different locality than 
against the order or discipline of the prison ; this was soon put 
down by the punishment of the most prominent offenders, and 
has not been revived. The number of assaults upon officers, or 
other acts of serious insubordination has diminished, as compared 
with preceding years, and on the whole we feel justified in report- 
ing an improvement in the general conduct of the prisoners. A 
regulation, to the want of which we alluded in our last year’s Report, 
and which has since been duly authorized, for admitting to the 
advantages of the intermediate prisons convicts under sentence of 
penal servitude, in the latter part of their sentences, has been 
found to act as an effectual encouragement to good conduct among 
this class of prisoners. 

The following are the earliest periods at which, by satisfactory 
conduct, convicts sentenced to penal servitude under the Act of 
1853, may render themselves eligible for the above rewards ; the 
periods being identical with those sanctioned by Sir George Grey 
in his circular of 27th June last, as intended to be altogether 
remitted from the corresponding sentences of penal servitude, 
awarded under the Act of that month. 



Sentences. 


Earliest period of removal to an 
intermediate prison. 


4 years’ penal servitude, . 


, 9 months before end of sentence 


5 do. do. 


. 12 


do. 


CIO. 


6 do. do. 


. 18 


do. 


do. 


7 do. do. 


. 21 


do. 


do. 


8 do. do. 


. 24 


do. 


do. 


10 do. do. 


. 30 


do. 


do. 


12 do. do. 


. 36 


do. 


do. 



The cases of longer sentences than the foregoing, it has been 
thought unnecessary now to provide for, the periods at which, 
under such sentences, the prisoners would become eligible for the 
intermediate prisons, being so remote at the present time. 

Industry. The industry of the convicts generally is also favourably reported 
on by the officers, and in school they have been found to be 
orderly and attentive to the instructions of their schoolmasters. 

Schooling. An alteration has been made in the school arrangements as 
regards the attendance of the prisoners, from which we hope tor 
increased benefit, the object being to afford the less educate 
prisoners a greater number of hours’ weekly attendance in t e 
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school than those prisoners whose education has been so far 
advanced as not to render any great further progress actually 
necessary. 

The religious and moral condition of the prisoners are favour- Moral and 
ably reported on in the annexed reports of the Chaplains, to which ® „ jjjjjjj of 
we beg to refer. the 

Some alterations in the printed rules and regulations have been Pris<mers - 
duly authorized during the year, for the object of regulating the 
degrees of punishment and more clearly defining the powers of Regulations 
the prison authorities in retarding' or advancing the prisoners in 
their progress through the different classes according to conduct, 
from which we anticipate good results on the public works. It 
has been considered advisable also to disuse the term “exemplary” 
for the best conducted class of prisoners, as being for the most 
part inapplicable to persons undergoing sentences for serious 
offences against the laws of the country, and to designate this 
class of prisoners as the “advanced” class; having reference, in 
the use of this term, to their progress towards the advantages 
of the first stage for well-conducted convicts in the intermediate 
prisons. 

The conduct of the officers generally has been very satisfactory Conduct of 
during the year, and the cases of dismissal have been of rare 0fflcers - 
occurrence, and chiefly confined to those of young officers proved 
to be not duly qualified for the service. 

The buildings generally are in good repair ; the only part in state of tie 
which extensive repairs are considered necessary being the roof 
over one of the bomb-proof buildings occupied by the prisoners, 
and which will require to be replaced during the current year. 

This repair would have been equally necessary if the buildings had 
continued in the occupation of the military as a soldier’s barrack. 

Philipstown Prison. 

At this invalid depot the majority of the convicts have been Employ- 
employed at in-door occupations, such as tailoring, shoe-making, 
and weaving cloth, &c.,for the purpose of manufacturing and making 
up articles of clothing for use at the different convict prisons in 
Ireland. 

Considerable advantage has been derived from the change 
(noticed in our last Annual Report), by which these employments 
are now carried on exclusively at Philipstown (as regards the 
associated male convict prisons), instead of being also undertaken 
at Spike Island, the advantage being that at the latter station the 
labour of the convicts becomes almost entirely applicable to public 
works, while at the same time economy and the convenience of 
the service are promoted by having all the tradesmen concentrated 
under one management at Philipstown. 

Of the remaining number of convicts, those capable of out-of- 
door labour have been employed as carpenters, blacksmiths, 
masons, bricklayers, and labourers, on the works in progress for 
the completion of the prison. 

The new cook-house, bakery, and laundry, which in our last 
Eeport were stated to he nearly completed, have since been taken 
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into use, and are found to answer their several purposes very 
satisfactorily. 

The drains, &c., for a new system of sewerage for the prison, 
an addition to the chapel, and an enlargement of the steward’s 
stores have been nearly completed, and an extensive new shed for 
weaving purposes has been finished and taken into use ; ail these 
works having been completed by convict labour, besides several 
other necessary works of minor importance. 

State of the The original irregular arrangement of the buildings within the 
Buildings, boundary walls of the prison, arising from their consisting of a 
military barrack and an old adjoining county gaol thrown into 
one establishment, has been now brought into a comparatively 
convenient shape, experience having shown how the different 
parts of the whole could be best allotted for the general purposes 
of the prison, which now contains the three following descriptions 
of prison buildings, viz. : — associated wards, a number of small 
sleeping cells in the movable iron prison, and a number of separate 
stone cells, each in fair proportion to the total number of prisoners, 
and well adapted for the varieties of health, character, and employ- 
ment, that must always exist among the population of an invalid 
convict establishment. 

The buildings generally are in good order and repair. 

Conduct The conduct of the great majority of the convicts has been 
of the good, both as regards submission to discipline, and attention to 
nsoners. j n( p ug t r ; a l occupations. The number of offences recorded 

are to be chiefly ascribed to a small number of prisoners guilty 
of repeated acts' of misconduct, of whom more are naturally to be 
found in an invalid prison than elsewhere, on account of the 
frequent impossibility (on medical grounds) of deterring such men 
from misconduct by the infliction of punishments of adequate 
severity. The irritability of men of this class, arising from ill 
health, is a further impediment to the maintenance of strict 
order among them, and leads to many reports against such prisoners 
for breaches of the prison rules. 

Two cases of outrageous assault by individual convicts occurred 
within the year : one resulting in the murder of a fellow-prisoner 
while employed at labour, and the other in the permanent dis- 
abling of the officer assaulted. In the former case sentence of 
death was passed (afterwards commuted to transportation for life), 
and in the latter a sentence of four years’ additional penal servi- 
tude was awarded at the assizes. 

Industry. The industry of the prisoners has been generally satisfactory; 

allowing for the unfavourable existing circumstance, that many of 
those confined in this pri on are sickly, or on some account to be 
considered as only invalids. 

School The Schoolmaster reports favourably of the general attention 
instruction, shown by the prisoners when attending for instruction, and.oi the 
progress of many. At this prison (as in the associated prison a 
Spike Island) we have considered it advisable to depart from, the 
practice previously prevailing, of allotting to every prisoner, no 
matter what his educational attainments may have been, the same 
amount of weekly attendance at the school ; and in place of t is 
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arrangement, it has been directed that the least educated prisoners 
shall have the longest or most frequent attendance, and conse- 
quently the greatest opportunity for improvement. For this 
object the prisoners generally are divided into three classes, con- 
sisting respectively of the most ignorant, those tolerably advanced, 
and those whose progress in education does not necessarily call for 
much further advancement in a prison ; and we anticipate much 
advantage from this alteration in the practice of school attendance. 

The moral and religious condition of the prisoners is described 
favourably in the annexed reports of the several Chaplains, to 
which we beg leave to refer. 

Certain alterations (as already explained in our remarks on 
Spike Island Prison) have been authorized during the year in the 
Buies and Regulations, the object of which was to define more 
clearly the control of the prison authorities over the prisoners’ 
progress, according to conduct through the several steps of clas- 
sification. These alterations apply also to this prison, as well as 
the alteration before mentioned, by which the term “ exemplary” 
is discontinued, as applied to the best conducted class of prisoners, 
which is in future to he denominated the “ advanced class.” 

Much encouragement has been given to the convicts sentenced to 
penal servitude under the Act of 1853, by the regulation (described 
in our remarks on Spike Island Prison) for admitting those whose 
conduct might he deserving of the privilege, to the advantages of 
the intermediate prisons, during certain proportionate periods at 
the ends of their sentences, to which alteration in their position 
we ascribe much value. 

The conduct of the officers throughout the year haB been satis- 
factory, with hut few exceptions, of a class not requiring particu- 
lar observation, and being almost entirely confined to the cases 
of officers in probation after their first appointment. 

Cork Female Depot. 

This temporary female prison has been managed during the past 
year with a view to its surrender early in the approaching summer, 
and the transfer of the officers and prisoners to the new Female 
Convict Depot at Mountjoy, when that prison is sufficiently finished 
for their reception. For this reason, as much economy as was 
compatible with the safety and well-being of the prisoners, has 
been exercised in the necessary repairs of the fixtures and build- 
ings, which are in a very unsatisfactory state, and which could not 
be occupied during another winter without entailing considerable 
expense. 

The general conduct of the prisoners, their industry and atten- 
tion to the improvement of their minds, prove how much they 
appreciate the advantages placed within their reach; but the 
Superintendent reports that the want of separation of some of the 
classes of the prisoners, during working and sleeping hours, has 
been attended with disadvantages, being not only injurious to 
discipline, hut retarding reformation. A considerable number, 
however, including all on probation during the first four months 
of their imprisonment after reception from the county gaols, have 
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been provided with separate cellular accommodation, by w hich 
much good is effected; and even the nurses and women with young 
children, without detriment to their health orthat of their offspring 
undergo this most necessary and deterrent stage of their imprison- 
ment. The difficulty of finding occupation for the convicts in this 
depot, alluded to in our former Reports, lias now in a great 
measure been removed, and some new employments have been 
provided, which are found not only remunerative, hut likewise 
of advantage in teaching the prisoners a trade by which they can 
earn a livelihood after discharge. 

We fear that our most useful occupation, the washing and 
mending of the clothes of the male prisoners located at Spike 
Island and the Forts in Cork Harbour, must cease on the removal 
of the prisoners to Dublin, in consequence of the necessary cost 
of transit by railway between Cork and Dublin. 

The health of the prisoners has been very good during the past 
year. Out of a prison population, daily averaging 436 prisoners, 
there has been but four deaths, two from pulmonary, and two 
from hepatic disease. No patient required removal to a lunatic 
asylum. 

Grangegorman Prison. 



The general state of this prison has, during the past year, been 
satisfactory, and the prisoners well-conducted and amenable to 
discipline, with the exception of five or six belonging to a class 
to which wo have alluded in another part of our Report, and 
which, with our present appliances, we have found very difficult 
to manage. The system adopted in the school, and the classifi- 
cation of the prisoners by badges, continue to work well, and to 
produce many good and beneficial results ; but it is impossible that 
a prison, without separate sleeping cells, such as this is, and not 
lighted by gas, can be, in every way, such as we could desire. 
As the convicts are only temporarily located in this prison, we 
did not consider ourselves justified in incurring any expense for 
alterations or improvements. 

The health of the prisoners has been very good, and there have 
been but two deaths during the past year, both from phthisis. 



Newgate. 

On the 21st of February last, this old prison was opened for 
the reception of female convicts. It has many and great disad- 
vantages from its faulty construction, and not being properly 
heated ; but being healthy, and containing additional cellular 
accommodation for sixty-three prisoners, we thought it advisable 
to try in it the modified system of separate confinement, which 
we believe to he best suited for female convicts in all but the last 
stage of their imprisonment. W e, accordingly, drafted into it, in 
addition to the ordinary prisoners from the county gaols, some of 
the worst and most troublesome convicts from the other depots, 
and we have been enabled, in every case but two, to curb and 
subdue the unbridled passions of these prisoners, and to render 
them amenable and industrious. The two referred to were, after 
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a short time, removed by the Medical Officer for observation, as to 
their ultimate disposal, to the hospital at Grangegorman. We 
endeavour in this prison to keep the mind of the convict constantly 
employed, and to prevent such intercourse with each other as 
would lead to contamination, thus separating old associates in 
crime, and preventing the formation of those prison friendships, 
which lead to the worst consequences to the young female prisoner, 
more especially after her discharge. It is required that the 
officers should treat the prisoners with firmness, but gentleness, 
and prevent, as far as possible, irritation ; that their had passions 
being gradually softened down, they may assume the quiet orderly 
demeanour which belongs to well-regulated minds, and which, 
after some time, becomes a habit not easily shaken off. 

The Medical Officer remarks that, “ on coming from the county 
“ prisons these women are generally for a time depressed at the 
“ prospect of the separate confinement before them, but in a short 
“time this depression wears off, and, as a general rule, they 
“improve both in health and spirits.” We may also add (whafr 
is very unusual in prisoners, who are always desirous of a change), 
that almost all the well-conducted convicts in this prison, who 
have been in it for some time, express a wish not to be removed 
to association, and others who, in consequence of health, had to 
he removed to Grangegorman, regret the change. The prisoners 
are unlocked at 6 a.m. in summer, and 7 in winter, and are con- 
stantly occupied until 8 o’clock in the evening. They work in 
their cells in separation, but are associated at school and in 
chapel. They exercise in silence for one hour each day, and take 
their meals in their cells. After the period of four months’ pro- 
bation the prisoners are employed in rotation as wards’ maids, in 
the laundry and kitchen, which prevents the evils of total separa- 
tion, at the same time, while in association, no mischief can arise. 
This privilege is forfeited by misconduct. 

We are indebted to the Sisters of Charity for devoting two hours 
on week days, and four horns on Sundays to the instruction of the 
Roman Catholic convicts ; and on Sundays they collect them in 
small groups, and read for them some good book, which is an 
indulgence much prized, and looked forward to by the prisoners 
with anxiety. There has been no case of death or serious illness 
of any of the inmates during the year ; some chronic cases, and 
the two above referred to, were removed by the Medical Officer to 
the hospital at Grangegorman ; those remaining are healthy, both 
in mind and body, and the medical and other officers of the prison 
have expressed strongly their opinion that the discipline as carried 
out is beneficial to both. 

Sanitary State, &c. 

In our last Annual Report we expressed our opinion that the 
medical department of the service had been then brought into a 
satisfactory state. Many beneficial improvements had been intro- 
duced, and the mortality among the prisoners, amounting in 1854 
to 289 deaths in 3,628 prisoners, had been steadily reduced, until, 
in 1856, it amounted to hut fifty-four deaths in 2,852 prisoners. 
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We are now happy to be able to report that within the last year 
a still further improvement has taken place ; the mortality has been 
forty-five deaths in 2,442 prisoners, averaging P8 per cent, on the 
entire prison population. 

The reports of the Medical Officers show that although the 
greater number of deaths amongst the prisoners still continue to 
be caused by phthisis and other forms of scrofula — the results of 
former dissipation — nevertheless the inroads of this disease have 
been most successfully combatted when not too far advanced and 
it has been our endeavour to assist the efforts of the Medical Offi- 
cers by such sanitary means as we could exercise ; and we believe 
that the system now pursued of active industry and mental culture 
and above all the removal to intermediate prisons and refuges! 
has had, amongst other advantages, a most salutary effect in pre- 
venting the depressing influences so productive of that malady by 
the active employment of the mind, and opening a new field of 
hope as to the future career of the prisoner. 

The health in the separate prisons of Mountjoy and Newgate 
has been most satisfactory, no deaths having taken place in the 
latter, and only three in the former, one of which was of a prisoner 
in consumption within two months after his reception from a county 
gaol. No case of lunacy occurred in either. 

The health of the prisoners in the associated prisons of Spike 
Island and Philipstown, has also been good, and no serious epi- 
demic has prevailed in them. Spike Island, although well adapted 
for robust constitutions, is ill suited for others of a more delicate 
organization ; and the Medical Officer reports that “ almost all the 
“mortality resulted from consumption or other disorders of a 
“ similar nature : five were admitted to hospital from Bermuda — 
“ one died in thirteen days.” 

The hospital at Philipstown is found to answer all the necessary 
requirements; invalids and other cases requiring treatment aro 
drafted to it when necessary. 

The beneficial effects of removal to the intermediate prisons and 
refuges is apparent from the general bearing and demeanour of the 
prisoners in them. On this subject the Medical Officer of Smith- 
field and Lusk observes that “ there has not been one of the pri- 
“ soners received whose health has not been improved in the inter- 
“ mediate prisons.” 

This has equally been found to be the case at Forts Camden and 
Carlisle, and in the Reformatory for Females. 

The Central Criminal Lunatic Asylum at Dundrum having been 
for some years quite full, it has become practically nearly useless 
for the disposal of lunatic convicts. The Inspectors of Lunatic 
Asylums have, when vacancies occur by death or otherwise, ad- 
mitted every case for which they had room, but often too late for 
cure ; and some lunatics have, for the last twelve months, been 
confined in the cells at Philipstown under most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, because the Dundrum Asylum was unable to receive 
them. 

We have, besides, in our prisons, as stated in our last Report, a 
class of prisoners in a state of mind verging between reckless 
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viciousness and insanity, generally of deficient intellectual powers, 
of great irritability of temper, and totally destitute of self-control. 
These prisoners are regardless of punishment which only hardens 
and aggravates them ; they cannot be admitted with safety into 
association without proper treatment, and in the lunatic cell they 
become confirmed and incurably insane. The disposal and proper 
management of these prisoners has engaged our most serious 
attention, and we believe that they will require to be placed in a 
separate establishment in the Convict Depot under the most im- 
proved system for the treatment of lunatics, where their irritable 
and perverse natures will be calmed down and not kept in a con- 
stant state of excitement by necessary prison restraint. We have 
every reason to be satisfied with the zeal and efficiency of the 
Medical Officers during the past year, hut have to regret the loss 
of the valuable services of Doctor JRynd, who felt obliged, in con- 
sequence of his extensive practice, to resign his appointment at 
Mountjoy, to which he has been attached since the formation of 
the establishment. Doctor Barry Delany having been selected to 
fill the responsible office of Medical Superintendent of Kilkenny 
Lunatic Asylum, has also relinquished his connexion with Cork 
Female Depot after many years’ faithful discharge of the duties. 

Intermediate Prisons. 

Smithfleld, Lush, fyc. 

We have the satisfaction of reporting, that during the past 
year we have found the results of the special treatment of con- 
victs in intermediate prisons, on a system explained in our two 
former Reports, to have quite equalled our expectations. The 
conduct of the prisoners, both under detention and after libera- 
tion, confirm this statement. We believe that it would be 
difficult to find any body of men who would behave themselves 
more submissively to the rules, or give their labour more freely 
to the public service than we have found to he the case with the 
convicts who, since the commencement of this system, have been 
placed in the intermediate prisons. 

In April last we located as many convicts as were at our disposal 
for the purpose (60), in two iron huts, on Lusk Common. They 
were at first employed in levelling the portion of the common on 
which the huts stand, and forming it into a parade ground and 
vegetable garden. When this was finished, they were employed 
in draining the commons, and at spade labour in the fields ; the 
former work, about which they will yet be occupied some 
time, is excessively heavy, and the Superintendent of Drainage 
reports most favourably of the willing labour of the prisoners. 
We have before explained that the common is to form a portion 
of the farm to be attached to the juvenile prison which it is con- 
templated shortly to erect. There will be means of employment 
there for some time considerably in excess of the labour we shall 
have at our disposal. 

The discharges on licence from the intermediate prisons have, 
we are happy to state, outnumbered our expectations ; the con- 
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sequence lias been, however, that the number of selected convicts 
on public works has much decreased. We have, therefore, been 
obliged to allot Carlisle Fort to a class of convicts in an earlier 
stage of their imprisonment, and have, of course, withdrawn the 
privileges and rules applicable to it as an intermediate prison. 

The iron buildings erected at Lusk appear to fully answer the 
purpose for which they were required. In a memorandum pub- 
lished by the Chairman of our Hoard, in October last, and which 
is appended to this Report, a calculation has been made of the 
cost and value of productive labour of 100 prisoners located and 
employed as at Lusk, based on the experience there obtained. 

It will be observed how profitable and convenient such labour 
may be rendered for the public service. 

Between 1st January, 1856, and 1st January, 1858, there have 
been 547 male convicts discharged on licence, and 478 discharged 
unconditionally, from the intermediate prisons. 

Ninety-eight female convicts have also been discharged on 
licence. 

During that period the number of licences revoked have been 
twenty-five, viz., twenty-two males and three females, eight of 
which have been for neglect of conditions. 

The male and female convicts on licence pardoned, sub- 
sequently, for good conduct on probation, have been 105, viz., 
«ixty-six males and thirty-nine females. 

Very many inquiries have been made respecting prisoners dis- 
charged absolutely from the intermediate prisons in 1856 and 
1857, and also those discharged on licence during 1856, before 
the new rules for efficient supervision were established. These 
inquiries, necessarily limited in their extent (about 300), and 
which are recorded for inspection at Smithfield Depot, have been 
very generally satisfactory, especially when taken in connexion with 
the circumstance, that only four of the 1,025 have been re-com- 
mitted to the convict prisons in addition to the twenty-five whose 
licences have been revoked. We are not disposed to place too 
much value on this statement as conclusive evidence of their 
having quitted their evil courses. We prefer resting on the more 
positive and reliable data we are, through the amended rules of 
supervision, enabled to produce concerning those discharged in 
1857. We may remark, however, that fifteen male convicts dis- 
charged on licence in 1856 are still employed in this city, and are 
giving satisfaction to their employers. 

We have, during 1857, discharged the following number of 
risoners from the intermediate prisons and refuges : — 



Smithfield and Lusk, 
Forts, &c., . 

Female Refuges, . 



Transportation. Penal Servitude. 
On Absolute Absolute 

Licence. Discharge. Discharge. 

159 108 27 

93 174 13 

46 - 



The convicts discharged on licence are accounted for in the 
following return : — 
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Return of Convicts discharged on Licence from Smithiteld and 
Lusk, &c., during 1857, and the way they are accounted for. 
Smithfield and Lush. 

Discharged, 159 

How disposed of — 

Favourably reported on in Dublin, . . 31 

Pardoned and subsequently gone abroad, . 34 

Favourably reported on by Constabulary, u 75 
Left for England and Scotland, ten having 

been heard from, 15 

Licences revoked, 3 

Died, 1—159 



The Forts. 

Discharged, 

How disposed of — 

Favourably reported on by Constabulary, 
Pardoned and subsequently gone abroad, 
Licences revoked, .... 



91 



83 

4 

4—91 



Total discharged on licence in 1857, and accounted 
for, 250 

This return has reference to male convicts only. All convicts 
on licence are reported on, if in Dublin, by the lecturer, if hi the 
country, by the constabulary, until they receive a pardon, or quit 
the country. 

Of those discharged since January 1, 1857, a period during 
which the constabulary supervision has been exercised over the 
convicts discharged on licence, and therefore more positive and 
reliable information obtained, only seven licences have, as yet, 
been revoked : of these, three were for wilful omissions and 
breaches of conditions, &c. 

Rules for the Registration and Supervision op Convicts on 
Ticket op Licence. 

January 1, 1857. 

His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant being desirous of accurately testing 
the practical working of the ticket of licence system, by a well organized 
system of registration of licensed convicts, whereby they may he brought 
under special supervision and a check be laid upon the evil disposed, has 
been pleased to sanction the following regulations, which are, therefore, 
circulated for the information and guidance of the constabulary : — 

X. When an offer of employment for a prisoner is accepted, a notifica- 
tion thereof will be made by the Directors of Government Prisons to the 
Inspector-General of Constabulary; by whom it will be transmitted to the 
constabulary of the locality in which the employment is to bo given, with 
all necessary particulars, for the purpose of being entered in a Register at 
the constabulary station. 

II. Each convict so to be employed will report himself at the appointed 
constabulary station (the name of which will be given to him) on his 
arrival in the district, and, subsequently, on the first of each month. 

IH. A special report is to be made to head quarters by the constabulary 
whenever they shall observe a convict on licence guilty of misconduct or 
leading an irregular life. 

IV. A convict is not to change liis locality without notifying the cir- 
cumstance at the constabulary station, in order that his registration may 
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be transferred to the place to which he is about to proceed. On his 
arrival he must report himself to the nearest constabulary station (of the 
name of which he is to be informed), and such transfer is to be reported 
to head quarters for the information of the Directors of Government 
Prisons. 

V. An infringement of these rules by the convict will cause it to he 
assumed that he is leading' an idle, irregular life, and, therefore, entail the 
revocation of liis licence. 

VI. Further regulations may hereafter he added to the foregoing should 
they become necessary. 



We submit that, taking into consideration the stringent super- 
vision exercised, this is a most satisfactory state of things, and, 
when taken in connexion with some returns drawn out for a spe- 
cial purpose (to be hereafter explained), is of high value with 
reference to the future treatment of our criminals. 

We have found the proportion of criminals that could he dis- 
charged through the intermediate prisons to be what we antici- 
pated, viz., about 75 per cent. 

As a testimony to the beneficial effects of special training and 
individualizing, there are cases of prisoners who, before their 
committal to prison, have been a terror to their localities, the 
authorities in which had strongly deprecated their being returned 
to their own neighbourhood on licence. We have discharged 
such men elsewhere, and have had opportunities, subsequently, of 
hearing through their employers of their well-doing, and saving 
enough money to quit the country. 

We submit that the experience of the last two years in Ireland 
proves the advantage of special and individual treatment to the 
adult criminal. The experience of the last twelve months (during 
which the machinery of supervision has been made more perfect) 
demonstrates, by the returns, what may be done for and with 
criminals, based on the best possible foundation, their own exer- 
tions, under a probation in which there is a maximum of work, 
and only such food allowed as the medical officer certifies to be 
absolutely necessary for them. This period includes a number 
sentenced to penal servitude, and with whom we expected greater 
difficulty. It will be found that, though their sentence would not 
be shortened by good conduct or by disguising their sentiments, 
they have as yet strongly manifested a desire to do well on 
discharge. 

We do not ascribe these alterations in conduct and character 
exclusively to religious influences. The prisoners have, in addi- 
tion, the strong motive of self-interest prompting them to do right. 

It has been the labour of those connected with the interme- 
diate establishments to inculcate in the mind of the convicts 
(already somewhat prepared by habits of order and discipline in 
their previous prisons) that honesty is the best policy. That it is 
so is a fact beyond question. A proper and an improving police 
system making punishment more certain, legislation approving of 
longer sentences, an increasing feeling that there should be a unity 
of action against crime, all tend to bring this home to the prisoner s 
jnind. The task is to convince the criminal. The more patent 
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we make the fact by an improved police system, and the length- 
ening of sentences, showing that crime cannot he committed with 
impunity, so much lighter in proportion will be the task of refor- 
mation. 

There are, of course, other and higher motives placed before 
the criminal ; but a fact made as clear as here described will 
always be estimated as an important aid to the cause of reforma- 
tion by those conversant with the criminal classes in and out of 
prison. 

The mind of the criminal having thus been prepared — i.e., his 
former pursuits having been shown to be not only unholy but 
unprofitable, and being himself now led to believe, and to feel, 
that honesty is his best policy — he is then shown what he may, by 
extra industry, accomplish towards restoring himself to society ; 
his special education informs him that, although in his own country 
he may be too weak to resist old associates and their temptations, 
there are other fields in which employment is abundant, where 
his unhappy antecedents will not appear against him, and where 
active industry and steady perseverance in well-doing will meet 
with their reward. It is evident what effect many months of 'such 
training would be likely to produce on the minds of a large number 
of criminals, many of whom are more willing to receive this doc- 
trine favourably than would he supposed, inasmuch as they have 
already found crime to he unprofitable. When the will to emigrate, 
and, in most cases, to join their friends, is accompanied by the 
power afforded through their extra industry, it is not surprising to 
find that a large and an increasing number have left and are leaving 
the country, the limited amount of their means alono being the 
impediment. 

Although we cannot too highly prize, as an important element 
of reformation, the voluntary emigration of the well-disposed cri- 
minals when free, to lands where labour is scarce, or advocate too 
strongly its beneficial effects, we are aware that a large number 
will still remain in their own country, with equal intention of well- 
doing. The experience afforded by two years, of many prisoners 
on licence in this city, and of the whole number at present under 
supervision, induce the most satisfactory conclusions. The fact of 
employers of high respectability, after long experience, retaining 
those men in their situations, and still offering work to others of 
the same class, is the strongest, and perhaps the most satisfactory 
testimony we can adduce in favour of the system. Many prisoners, 
sentenced to penal servitude, and discharged from Smithfield, have, 
by means of their gratuity, bound themselves to tradesmen to be 
made more perfect in their calling. Although these men are free, 
a system of visitation voluntarily submitted to by them has been 
kept up, which has been found to be productive of good. 

We believe that, if discharged prisoners conduct themselves as 
we find them to do when surrounded by the temptations of a city, 
and as, through the constabulary, we hear they do in the rural 
districts of this country, we have good grounds for confidence in 
the future well-doing of those who have gone to other fields of 
labour. 
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First Report on Men on Licence in the City and County of Dublin, for month of 
January, 1858, made fortnightly by the Lecturer. 



When Released. 


Initials of 
Name. 


Residence. 


Employer. 


Employment. 


Weekly Wages. 


Sept. 8, 1856, 


D.l. 


Chapelizod, 


J. N. 


Labourer, 


£ s. d. 
0 10 0 


„ 15, „ 


D. K. 


Crumlin, 


M. C. 


Do. 


0 8 0 


Nov. 11, „ 


D. R. 


Saggart, 


J. M‘D. 


Do. 


0 7 0 


Fob. 20,1857, 


M.M‘L. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


0 7 0 


M. G. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


0 7 0 


Nov. 6, 1856, 


P. M‘N. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


0 7 0 


Oct. 28, 1857, 


P. W. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


0 7 0 


Dec. 3, 1856, 


D.R. 


South King-st. 


G. and R. 


Do. 


0 9 6 


May 13, „ 
July 22, 1857, 


M. R. 


Poolbog-stroet, 


M. B. 


Do. 


o 

o 

o 


P. M‘G. 


Fado-strcet, 


— 


— 


— 


„ 13, ,, 


J. S. 


Francis-stroet, 


M. M. 


Labourer, 


0 12 O 




C.M'C. 


Fado-strcet, 


M. R. 


Do. 


0 8 0 




P. M. 


Old Bawn, 


J. M'D. 


Do. 


0 10 O 




W. W. 


Rydor’s-row, 


W. L. 


Slioomakor, 


Pioco-work 


Nov. 27, „ 


M. B. 


North King-st. 


M. C. 


Labourer, 


0 8 0 


Oct. 14, „ 


T. R. 


Bvide-stroet, 


P. M'L. 


Tailor, 


3j. & board 




J. M. 


Longford-st. 

Mary’s-lano, 


M. G. 


Shoemaker, 


Varying 


.» 13, „ 


J. M. 


M. C. 


Labouror, 


0 9 0 




M. L. 


Bedford-st. 


Do. 


Do. 


0 9 0 


Sopt. 24, „ 


P. D. 


Glouocster-pl. 


Do. 


Do. 


0 9 0 




E. H. 


Clarko’s-court, 


M. W. 


Shoemaker, 


3f. & board 


” ” .»* 


J. D. 


Swords, 






~ 


Mar. 31, 1856, 


J.N. 


Linen Hall-st. 


J.K. 


Shopman, 


0 10 0 


May 23, „ 


T. K. 


Fade-street, 


M. C. 


Labourer, 


0 10 0 


April 1, „ 


F. R. 


Bishop-street, 


Own accouni 


Shoomakor, 


0 16 0 


May 29, „ 


T.C. 


Linen Hall-st. 


“* 


— 


— 


Nov. 6, „ 
June 21, 1857, 


P. H. 


Pigtown-lanc, 


M. T. 


Labourer, 


0 8 0 


P. M. 


Mount Brown, 


M. K. 


Shoemaker, 


0 12 0 


„ 22, „ 


P. K. 


Ballynascarnoy 


B. H. 


Labourer, 


£4 perannumi 


March 5, „ 


P. Q. 


Church-street, 


C. D. 


Do. 


board Si lodging 
0 10 0 


April 30, „ 


M. C. 


Poolbog-strcot 


Do. 


Do. 


0 10 0 


Sopt. 9, ,, 


W. R. 


Glasnovin, 


M.H. 


Stonecutter, 


0 10 0 


„ „ 1856, 


J. G. 


Boresford-pl. 


J. C. 


Bricklayer, 


1 6 0 


„ 10, 1857, 


P. C. 


Swords, 


M. W. 


Labouror, 


0 8 0 


Aug. 9, ,, 


M. W. 


Church-street, 


M. D. 


Do. 


0 8 0 


Sept. 9, ,, 


J.M'G. 


Francis-streot, 


M. C. 


Do. 


0 10 0 


Nov. 28, „ 


J. F. 


Haddington- 


— 


— 


— 


Sept. 7, 1856, 


M. C. 


road, 

Cliapolizod, 


M. B. 


Tailor, 


85. & board 


Jan. 4, 1858, 


P. M. 


North King-st 


Own accouni 


Dealing, 


— 


Deo. 24, 1857, 


P. N. 


Church-street, 


— 


— 


— 




P. K. 


Blackberry-ln. 


M. K. 


Labourer, 


0 10 0 




J. S. 


Ratlirainos, 

Phoenix-street 


B.H. 


Do. 


0 10 o’ 




J.H. 


Church-lano, 


M. M. 


Do. 


0 10 0 




J.T. 


Cabra, 


M. B. 


Do. 


S5. & houso 




T. L. 


Moore-streot, 


M. F. 


Stonecutter, 


1 6 0 




— R. 


Claro-lauo, 


M. H. 


Papor-rulor, 


0 10 O 




— B. or 


Drury-lano, 


— 


Porter, 






P. B. 


Bow-street, 


M. B. 


Labourer, 


0 9 0 




W. T. 


Golden-lane, 


J. G. 


Porter, 


0 10 0 



A most exemplary man. 

Do. do. 

In hospital. 

Doing well. 

Doing woll as regards his publio 
duties. 

Doing well. 

Do. 

Rotainod in employment wlion 
tnroo of liis fellow-labourers were 
discharged a few days since. 

Doing well. 

In hospital. 

No hotter character. 

I cannot speak too highly of this 
man. 

Do. do. 

Doing well. 

Going on well ; got married a few 
days since. 

A proper young man. 

An excellent character. 

Going on well ; ho was dealing in 
fowl, but has become a banknipt. 
Going on well. 

An industrious, sober, and well- 
inclinod young man, and, what is 
more, a good son to his aged 
mother. 

Doing very well. 

This man is going on well I hear, ' 
but have not soen him very lately. 

I sent a porson to inquire and 
make out his residonco for mo. 

A man who fully appreciates self- 
respect. 

A sober, industrious man. 

Doing ycrywell; married. 

I am informed that this man is 
going on well, but cannot ascer- 
tain his residonco. 

Doing very well. 

What may bo tormod a pushing 
fellow, not likely to want while 
ho can get employment. 

/Rather a miraolo in the reforma- 
tory world. 

Doing very well. 

Do. 

Doing very well; married. 

A most exemplary character : mar- 
ried to a very rospectablo girl. 
This man was not in employment 
when I last saw him, but expects 
employment in a few days. 

No complaints. 

Doing very well now. 

Residing with his fathor, wlio is a 
rcspoctablo man. 

Doing very woll. 

Expects employment immediately. 
Doing woll ; his homo wears tho 
aspect of comfort. 

An excellent man ; vory frugal. 
Doing woll; very temporato and 
industrious. . 

A most industrious and sclt-uo- 
pendent man. 

Doing very well. 

No complaints; still with Mr. H. 
Working now and then on tho 

When working lio gots Os. per 
week; ho is not constantly em- 
ployed ; ho is industrious ana 
sober. 

An excellent young man. 
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First Report on Men on licence — continued. 



When Released. 


Initials or 
Namo. 


Residence. 


Employer. 


Employment. 


Weekly Wages. 


Observations. 


Oct. 27, 1857, 
Juno 9, ,i 
July 6, „ 
Doc. 14, „ 

18, >! 


J. O’N. 

B. J. 
W.IC. 
P. H. 
P. T. 

J. P. 
J. K. 
P. C. 


Kingstown, 

Longford-st. 
North King-st. 
Franois-street, 
Do. 

Fado-strcot, 

Do. 

Bedford-st. 


W. G. 
M. L. 
M. C. 
M. K. 

M.R. 
i Do. 
M. C. 


Shoemaker, 

Labourer, 

Do. 

Painter, 

Labourer, 

Do. 

Do. 


£ s. d. 

3s. & hoard 
0 8 0 
0 9 0 
0 8 0 

0 8 0 
0 D 0 


This man loft the employment of 
Mr. S. I haTo not seen him for 
the last eight days. 

Doing very well. 

Do. 

A most exemplary man. 

Doing well ; but I think he is not 
altogothor fond of hard work. 
Enlisted. 

Doing well. 

Do. 


Rot on Licence. — Penal Servitude Discharged Prisoners. 


When Released. 


Initials of 
Name. 


Residence. 


Employer. 


Employment. 


Weekly Wages. 


Observations. 


Oot. 6, 1857, 
,, 22, „ 

„ 23, „ 
Deo. 24, „ 

„ 16, „ 


M. T. 
J. G. 

J. B. 
E. N. 
P. H. 


SaggaTt, 

Poolbeg-stroot, 

Ushor’s-quay, 

Longford-st. 


J. M‘D. 
M. C. 

M. G. 
M. G. 


Labourer, 

Stonecutter, 

Servant, 

Shoemaker, 


£ s. d. 
0 7 0 
0 10 0 

Cannot say 


Giving satisfaction to employer. 
No complaints. My hopes of this 
man’s future welfare aro not very 
sanguine. 

Going on very satisfactorily. 
Enlisted. 

Going on well. 



J. Organ. 



We have taken some pains to compile, at Smithfield, the returns 
appended and marked A, B, and C, for the sake of comparison, 
and in order that conclusions may he drawn of much value for 
future guidance. 

The return, marked A, represents prisoners under sentence of 
transportation, and discharged on licence. 

The return, marked B, represents prisoners under sentence of 
transportation, aud discharged unconditionally after a longer 
period of service. 

The return, marked C, represents prisoners under sentence of 
penal servitude, and discharged at the termination of their sentences. 

All these classes of prisoners have been discharged from the 
intermediate prisons of Lusk and Smithfield, and have been sub- 
jected to the same treatment. 

With reference to class A, a reference to the appended rules for 
the supervision of convicts on licence, page 13, will show the 
value of the constabulary report. 

The returns B and C have been collected with the greatest 
industry and pains, and are as complete as they are ever likely to 
■ be made concerning a class of prisoners over which there is no 
legal control. 



[Return. 

c 
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A. 

Return of Convicts discharged on Licence from Smithfield and 
Lusk, during 1857, and the way they are accounted for. 

Smithfield and Lusk. 

Number discharged, 



How disposed of — 

Favourably reported on in Dublin, 

Pardoned and subsequently gone abroad, 
Favourably reported on by Constabulary, 

Left for England and Scotland, ten having 
been heard from, ..... 

Licences revoked, .... 

Died, 



31 

34 

75 

15 

3 

1—159 



B. 

Return of Convicts discharged (unconditional pardon) from Smith- 
field and Lusk, during 1857, and the way they are accounted for, 

Smithfield and Lusk. 

Number discharged, .... 108 



How disposed of — ' 

Heard of and doing well, 
Gone abroad, 

Died, .... 
Do. (supposed), . 

Not heard of, 



21 

37 

1 

3 

46—108* 



C. 

Return of Convicts sentenced to Penal Servitude, who were Dis- 
charged from . Smithfield and Lusk on termination of their 
Sentences during 1857, and the way they are accounted for. 

Smithfield and Lusk. 

Number discharged, 27 

How disposed of— 

Heard of and doing well, . . . . .7 

G-one abroad, 

Not heard of, some of whom were only a few 

days at liberty previous to 3 1st December, 1 857, 1 1—27 



It will be at once observed, and should be particularly noted, 
how far more complete is the Return A, which is applicable to 
convicts conditionally pardoned (discharged on licence), and that it 
is incomplete only as regards those gone to England and Scotland, 
to which countries our police supervision does not extend. How 
instructive for future guidance the comparison may he made is 
obvious. To appreciate its value, however, and fully to recognise the 



u . * n ^ urn it "will be observed, that there are forty-six unaccounted for ; and, 
aiwougn none ot them have yet been committed to the Convict Depot, it is possible 
ma 7 be in the county prisons. It is a fair assumption, that if 
reconvicted at all, some reference would have been made to this department ; this is, 
however, a mere assumption. 
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importance of adopting means to produce such, a return as A, it will 
be necessary to advert to an error, and a very fatal error, prevailing 
in the United Kingdom at the present day, on the subject of crime, 
viz., that conclusions are drawn from statistics in connexion with 
the number of detected offences committed by discharged prisoners. 
We rest satisfied or dissatisfied with a certain per centage of con- 
victions. We ignore the undetected offences, and thereby paralyze 
the action which should be brought to bear against crime. Until we 
mate the criminal statistics of the United Kingdom more positive 
and more perfect, as in other countries they are made, crime will 
flourish, and the utmost efforts at reforming the criminal prove 
but a partial good. We must not rest satisfied with the discharge 
of the criminal of many years’ growth as a well-conducted pri- 
soner. If the prisoner’s training has been of the right description, 
it will show itself beyond the prison walls. For our sake and for 
his own we should follow him ; his training is incomplete unless 
we do. AVe must exercise such a supervision as shall aid him in 
his good, and restrain him from his evil intentions. The objec- 
tion, that such a course would be an interference with the liberty 
of the subject, appears to us to make the liberty of the criminal 
the bondage of the free man. Such a supervision, acting detri- 
mentally to the well-intentioned and newly-released convict, wonld 
be by the abuse, and not the use, of an important police duty. 
It is a momentous subject, the key-stone of all our troubles, and 
should not be rejected on light and insufficient grounds. Crime 
is rampant. Criminals tell ns of offences committed with impunity 
before detection, of which statistics give no account. We have 
now hut one colony that will take our convicts, and it has become 
necessary, absolutely necessary, that our discharged and pro- 
fessed criminals should henceforward no longer be allowed to 
prosecute their callings comparatively unrestrained. 

It has been proved, in this country, that such supervision acts 
beneficially to the community as well as to the well-conducted 
criminal, and we have yet to learn that the Irish convict has any 
greater predilection in favour of police and law than those of 
other nations. The duty of supervision should he, in fact, a con- 
tinuance of the system, and could be performed by well-selected 
officers of police in communication with the prison department. 

There is yet another reflection for those who hesitate about the 
adoption of such supervision. The countries^ that are the most 
distinguished in their efforts to reform their criminals have, in all 
cases, instituted a judicious supervision over them when dis- 
charged. They judge, and rightly judge, such a system to be a 
powerful element in aid of their reformation. The more we sur- 
round the commission of crime with difficulties, the fewer offenders 
we shall naturally have. . 

AVe believe that the Penal Servitude Act of 1857, enunciating 
as it does, the necessity of passing longer sentences, will also 
have an important effect on reducing crime in the country. The 
way in which these sentences are to he passed is fully explained 
in a circular from the Home Secretary to the judges, in which it 

c 2 
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appears that it is not a necessary consequence that the whole 
time will be enforced, but that it will depend on the eligibility of 
the convict for release. No hesitation need therefore be felt in 
passing sentences sufficiently long to operate beneficially towards 
the criminal and the community. With proper machinery to 
carry out this principle in its integrity, it will be observed that 
the corrigible can be aided, and the desperate restrained. In the 
event of the lapse of time and discipline of the prison having 
failed to improve the latter class, there does not appear to he 
any conceivable reason why, on the termination of his sentence 
society is not to he further protected from his misdeeds by such 
supervision on the part of the police through information from the 
prison department (so long and well conversant with his character) 
as shall restrain him from his evil courses. 

We place great value on the favourable field for the reformation 
of the criminal afforded by the only colony that will now receive our 
convicts. Under judiciously extended arrangements Western Aus- 
tralia will probably, ultimately, be enabled to receive from 600 to 
800 convicts annually from the United Kingdom. In addition to 
this, it is certain that a large number of well-disposed criminals will 
voluntarily emigrate to different colonies on their discharge; the 
gratuity obtained in prison, through industry, affording them the 
means of so doing. That prisoner is ill instructed for his future 
welfare who has not, in prison, learned that a new field for bis 
labour and the severance of bad associations are the first and the 
most important steps towards his gaining a respectable position in 
society. 

We have placed forty-six female convicts on licence in Refuges 
during the past year; this, with fifty-two, in 1856, makes a total of 
ninety-eight ; and we have thus been afforded a good oppor- 
tunity of judging of the effects of the system. Thirty-nine of 
these have been subsequently discharged and respectably located; 
two licences have been revoked, and eight transferred on licence to 
other situations. The remainder are still in the Refuges ; and from 
time to time, as they can be recommended, will receive employ- 
ment obtained for them by the Lady Managers. 

The number (ninety-eight) of female convicts placed in Refuges 
has been small, and caused by the limited number under sentence 
of transportation restricting the issues of ticket of licence. The 
beneficial advantages which have accrued, through the special treat- 
ment of the ninety-eight, indicates very strongly the necessity of 
extending the privilege to those under sentence of penal servitude. 
By these means the area of selection will be enlarged, and we may 
hope for results, if possible, more favourable than those already 
obtained through the earnest zeal and indefatigable exertion of 
the ladies who have devoted themselves to this cause. 

We believe this system exercises an influence for good, not only 
over the women, who are thus rescued from their evil courses, but 
also on the inmates of our prisons, who certainly generally appear 
to be most desirous of becoming honest members of the commu- 
nity, although the probationary period through which they must 
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pass at the Refuges necessarily, and very properly, entails the 
exercise of much industry, perseverance, and patience. 

The result of our experience of the Refuges induces the supposi- 
tion, that by judicious and careful treatment the great majority of 
our female convicts may be reclaimed from a life of vice; and even 
many of those, whose evil habits might have been supposed to have 
been confirmed, are, at the termination of their sentences, willing to 
spend the remainder of their days in an asylum, should such be 
provided. We are glad to state that the Lady Managers of Gol- 
den-bridge Refuge have founded an asylum, supported by volun- 
tary contributions, at Kingstown, to receive a certain number on 
discharge from the Refuge at the end of their sentences ; and the 
Ladies of Charity at Drumcondra will provide accommodation for 
others for whom there is no room at Kingstown. The remaining 
classes of convicts, who are healthy, well-disposed, and able to work, 
can, it is hoped, be provided for either at home or abroad. 

There can be no question that, as with the men so with the 
women, it is desirable that after discharge, and a certain probation, 
they should voluntarily emigrate. This is, with few exceptions, 
the desire of all ; and before long it is probable that they may he 
enabled to carry out their wishes by means of their industry. 

Return B. 

Return of Female Convicts discharged on Licence during 1857, 
and the way they are accounted for. 

Grangegorman, Newgate , and Cork Prisons. 

Number discharged, 46 

How disposed of — 

In Refuges, . . . • • .31 

Pardoned, and have obtained situations, . 13 

* Licences revoked, 2 — 46 

The sentences of transportation, and the application of the 
tickets of licence to them are now rapidly drawing to a close, and 
but few prisoners are now left who can receive this privilege. Our 
reports from time to time, and facts patent to all, have shown its 
beneficial working in this country. The ticket of licence has been 
in practice what it essayed to be in theory, a protection to the 
community; it has served to restrain and assist the criminal, and 
to protect his employer. From the return A, page 18, it will he 
observed how complete a well-regulated supervision might be 
made; and although the cases of penal servitude to be discharged 
for some time to come will not receive tickets of licence, we observe 
a power given to recur to the practice (rules for working out the 
Act of 1857), where found desirable, and cannot hut consider it as 
a great advantage to the community which, instead of having the 
safeguard provided by supervision, would have the criminal dis- 
charged at the same period of time (be it remembered), without 
this precaution. 

* Revoked for irregular conduct in the Refuges. 
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The following is the Scale of Remissions proposed by the Home 
Secretary with reference to the Act of 1857 : — 



Sentence, Penal Servitude. 


Proportion to be Undergone. 


Proportion 
which may be 
Remitted in case 
of good conduct. 


3 years, 


Five-sixths, = 2 years 6 months, . 


One-sixth. 


4 „ . 


Four-fifths, = 3 ,, 3 ,, 


One-fifth. 


5 . 


Ditto, = 4 ,, 


Ditto. 


6 „ . 


Three-fourtlis, =4 ,, G ,, 


One-fourth. 


7 „ . 


Ditto, =5 ,, 3 ,, 


Ditto. 


8 „ . 


Ditto, = G ,, 


Ditto. 


10 „ . 


Ditto, ss 7 ,, G ,, 


Ditto. 


12 „ . 


Ditto, = 9 ,, 


Ditto. 


15 years and upwards, . 


Two-thirds, .... 


One-third. 



It appears to us to be of the utmost importance, that the 
pardons extending over the difference between the minimum and 
maximum periods in these rules should be conditional. 

This course need not fetter the criminal desirous of leaving 
the country, as if his conduct is reported to he good when at 
large, and worthy of the indulgence, his free pardon could sub- 
sequently he granted. This question has been tried in all its 
phases in this country, and the results are now before the public. 
The beneficial effects of dealing with men and women in small 
numbers for a period previous to their discharge is too evident to 
be lightly considered. Whether the future practice be to discharge 
conditionally or unconditionally, this system should he ever para- 
mount, so much do we appreciate its advantages, so wide do we, 
in common with the Chaplains, Superintendents, &c., find to be the 
distinction between those criminals who have been subjected to 
its treatment, and those who have not, that we have very recently 
established in our ordinary prisons, preparatory classes for the in- 
termediate establishments, and have located therein prisoners 
who have worked themselves into the “ Advanced Class,” and. who 
are by these means subjected as far as practicable to individual- 
izing influences. The wide-spreading machinery for reforming the 
young, and the wise tendency of present legislation to inflict long 
sentences on the habitual offender, induce the supposition that if 
the provisions we have recommended for the supervision of the 
discharged criminal be carried out through the prison department, 
by testing as it were the effects of the system on the only ground 
on which it can he proved, — and if, after scattering the seed, we 
note the harvest (a duty hitherto deemed a work of supererogation), 
we may have reasonable confidence that crime will, in a great 
degree be arrested, and the majority of criminals reformed or 
restrained. 

In conclusion, we believe the prison system now pursued in the 
Convict Department in this country to be as opposed to any en- 
couragement of the evil-doer, as it is favourable to the assistance of 
the criminal who has suffered a sufficient penalty for his offence, 
and who desires henceforward to live on the proceeds of his own 
industry, instead of on that of the community. He needs but the 
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means so to do, and these are acquired through the extra industry, 
and by the sweat of the brow, of the offender. 

The objection to the system of its offering a premium to crime, 
if ever made, can have no place here. . The early stages of dis- 
cipline are sufficient to convince an inquirer that the objection 
would be quite invalid. The dietary, from the commencement 
to the termination of the sentence, is the lowest the Medical 
Officers will permit. Tho enforced order, cleanliness, and regu- 
larity, however impressive of an air of comfort to the casual 
observer, is, be it remembered, most repugnant to the previous 
habits of the criminal, and most thoroughly opposed to his ideas 
of enjoyment. We have stated that about seventy-five per cent, 
pass through the intermediate prisons ; twenty-five per cent, are 
at present discharged directly from the ordinary prisons — mis- 
conduct and offences having precluded their removal. It is satis- 
factory, however, to us to be able to observe that this per centage 
of prisoners cannot be deemed incorrigible. W e have many reasons 
for knowing that after their discharge, when too late, many of 
these have seen their error, and have endeavoured, though often 
in vain, to regain the path of honest livelihood. They have left 
the prison under the ban of misconduct ; they have neglected their 
opportunities, and have joined the world without means to exist, 
or to obtain employment. 

These maybe called an unimpressible class, which will decrease 
in number as light advances into the prisons, and aB the prisoner’s 
future career becomes an object of anxiety to him. _ 

A portion, however, of the twenty-five per cent, may fairly be 
called incorrigible. Whether in prison, or at large, their object is 
the same ; they pursue an unmistakable line of conduct, which 
must be dealt with strictly and vigorously. The public mind is 
shocked, from time to time, by the commission of some outrageous 
crime. If a capital sentence is not carried out, the offenders are, 
for the most part, to be found in the convict prisons, and it will 
require but little argument to prove, that as with the impressible, 
so with the incorrigible, special treatment must be used. We are 
of opinion that they should, whilst in prison, be employed, as far 
as possible, at such labour as will not give them the means of 
injuring their fellow-prisoners and officers. They should be placed 
under the special and continual watching of their Chaplain. It 
may be that the supposed incorrigible may become, and prove 
himself to be, corrigible. If not, he should be retained to the 
last horn’ of his sentence, and when discharged should be placed 
under such observation as will protect the public from his outrages. 

The intermediate stages so beneficial to the prisoners morally, 
and in practice so well regulating their future career, are those 
during which it has been proved that their labourcan be made 
most convenient and remunerative to the public service j Whether 
these stages be trade, depot, or movable prisons, there is no doubt 
that a well-regulated establishment with a proper complement of 
prisoners could and should be made self-supporting. 

We do not advocate their adoption solely on the experience 
gained by two years’ trial in this country, or on a certain amount 
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of statistical results for that period. We do not ourselves place 
too much reliance on the permanency of the good resolutions of 
so many trained in crime as they have been from their infancy 
more especially in a country where the demand for labour is so 
fluctuating, and in which, as yet, there are no Patronage Societies 
to assist the weak. We do feel, however, the utmost confidence 
m a supplementary stage of prison treatment, which can indivi- 
dualize criminals before they are discharged — conduce to regulate 
their future conduct—and, whilst under detention, employ°tliem 
profitably for the public service. We are not sanguine enough to 
expect that all criminals so treated will be reformed, far from it • 
but we believe that many will thus be returned to the community’ 
to follow an honest and an industrious course. 



We have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Tour obedient Servants, 



Walter Croeton, Chairman. 



John Lentaigne, 
I. S. Whittv, 



| Directors. 
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MEMORANDA 

RELATIVE TO THE 

INTERMEDIATE CONVICT PRISONS IN IRELAND, 

FROM THEIR ESTABLISHMENT IN JANUARY, 1856 , TO SEPTEMBER 30 , 1857 . 



A minute, and personal classification of the Irish Convicts during the 
year 1855, made it evident that an amendment, having for its object the 
solution of the difficult question, “ What shall we do with our Convicts 
on Discharge ?” might be safely added to the Prison System abeady in 
existence ; which, by that time, had been placed in a state sufficiently 
satisfactory to warrant the trial of a well-considered experiment. I 
therefore, in November, 1855, addressed a communication to the Govern- 
ment, “ from which the following is an extract” : — 

“ The Reformability of the generality of criminals has been admitted, 
“ after a laborious investigation by a Select Committee of the House of 
“ Commons in 1850, and their opinion has been corroborated by facts and 
“ figures in abundance. The acknowledged object of all Prison treatment 
“ being, so to direct its deterrent and reformatory course, as shall best 
“ conduce to the required results, viz., the diminution of Crime ; it is 
“considered, that this result is obtained by a judicious combination of' 
“ Penal, and of Reformatory treatment. The present system commencing: 
“ with the Deterrent, is followed by a course of Penal, and of Reforms- 
“ tory discipline. The success of this system it is proposed to test pre- 
“ vious to the release of any prisoner by the institution of a third stage,, 
“in which the Reformatory element shall preponderate, as does the- 
“ deterrent element in the first stage. This course, it is maintained, will 
“ protect the community. It will also tend to the present, as well as to 
“ the future improvement of its guilty members. 

“ The great difficulty with which discharged Prisoners have to con- 
“ tend, is ‘ the want of employment and so long as this difficulty exists, 

“ so long will the criminal population, reformed and unreformed, remain 
“ a distinct portion of the community ; and so long will their absorption 
“ he a matter of impossibility. It is obviously, therefore, a primary object 
“ to endeavour to remove this obstruction, by considering its cause, and 
“by proposing its remedy. We have been asking the community to 
“ receive, and to employ the reformed portion of our discharged criminals ; 

“ the guarantee for such reformation being, that their character in Prison 
“ has been exemplary. But the community do not consider that a cha- 
“ raeter obtained under an absence from the temptations to which Prisoners 
“ would be exposed in the world, a fair test of reformation. They there- 
“fore decline accepting this evidence; and refusing to employ such 
“criminals, thus reject the really reformed, who are included iu the 
“ category as untested. 

“ The proposed stage of Reformatory treatment places a Prisoner where 1 
“he can. be assailed by temptations, and where the public •will have an. . 
“opportunity of judging of his reformation, of his industrious habits, and 
“ of his general fitness for employment. I firmly believe, that it needs 
“ but satisfactory evidence of this fact to bring together the employer, 
“and those meriting, and seeking employment. I firmly believe, that: 
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“ this Probationary stage acting as a filterer between the Prisons and 
“the Public, may be made the means of distinguishing the reformed 
“ Convicts from the nnreformed, before and after leaving their several 
“ places of confinement ; and I believe the separation operating as an 
“important channel for amendment and prevention, will exercise an 
“ influence over the criminal population, the value of which cannot be 
“ too highly appreciated.” 

In this communication, I endeavoured to set forth the grounds on which 
this proposition was founded, and the results which would probably ensue 
from the adoption of the course recommended. Detailed plans were sub- 
mitted, based on the application of the principle of “ Individualization.” 
They recommended the adoption of periods in sentences identical with 
those practised in England for Tickets of Licence, as the best adapted 
for removal to Intermediate Prisons, for the purpose of having the 
eligibility of the Convicts for release further tested. They suggested 
that in the event of such prisoners being unable to obtain satisfactory 
offers of employment, without which no Convict could be discharged 
on Licence, they were to be detained in such Establishments until the 
expiration of periods of imprisonment deemed equivalent to the sentence 
of Transportation they had received. Eor example, a Prisoner sentenced 
to ten years’ Transportation would, with good conduct, be eligible for 
removal to an Intermediate Prison in four years. After four months’ 
detention in this stage, should he receive an offer of employment, and 
should his conduct be considered in all respects satisfactory, he would be 
allowed a conditional pardon ; the Licence Ticket being revocable, through 
irregularity, at any period within the original sentence of ten years. 
Should the well-conducted Convict, however, he unable to obtain employ- 
ment at any period between tlie four years and four rponths, and six 
years (the period, by the Penal Servitude Act of 1853, deemed adequate 
to ten years’ Transportation), he would necessarily receive an uncondi- 
tional Discharge. 

It was recommended also, that the gratuities, purposely kept low in the 
ordinary Prisons, should in these intermediate Institutions be increased ; 
and should be paid, where possible, according to the amount of work per- 
formed. In the aggregate, the gratuities here paid are not so high as in 
the English Prisons. It was ordered, that each Convict should be 
allowed to expend, or to save sixpence a-week of his earnings ; and 
thereby was introduced a test of character. Further, it was advised, that 
Warders in the Trades’ Establishments were to be Tradesmen ; and, in 
supervising their classes also, were to give the Public the benefit of their 
labour. The Warders in the various Huts were likewise to be qualified 
to act as Foremen of Works, &c. ; and thus they, too, were to give the 
Public the benefit of their supervision, economically as well as morally. 

Lectures were to be introduced, on subjects likely to be practically 
useful on discharge ; and were to be given in the evenings after the labour 
of the day had passed. 

As these Intermediate Establishments were intended to act as Filterers 
from the Prisons, it was presumed that many Convicts would, from time 
to time, fail to be beneficially influenced by the system adopted in them ; 
and would, consequently, he returned to the ordinary routine of prison 
life, as unworthy of the confidence placed in them, and as undeserving of 
the privileges accorded to them. 

These plans were at once sanctioned by the Government ; and within 
six weeks of the date of my letter, existing material in the form of an old, 
and an ill-constructed Prison (Smithfield) was made available for the pur- 
pose, and the proposed system was commenced. Since that date twenty 
months have elapsed ; and although the results have been alluded to in 
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tie Annual Reports of tlie Directors of the Convict Prisons, they appear 
to be of such momentous importance, both to the proper treatment, and 
also to the due reformation of Criminals, as to render it desirable, that a 
more detailed statement than has hitherto been made Public, and which a 
somewhat longer experience under daily observation thoroughly warrants, 
should appear. These results are the more especially important at the 
present time, since they are both peculiarly applicable to the satisfactory 
working of the Act of June, 1857, and also are supported by statistical 
returns which, it is submitted, satisfactorily corroborate the favourable 
opinion all who have taken the pains to investigate the system entertain. 

The Intermediate system has been tried in four different Prisons. In 
these Establishments, the numbers are restricted to one hundred men, in 
order that individualization may be brought to bear on the Inmates, who, 
in the different stages, are exposed to more or less temptation ; and in 
order that voluntary action, as far as it is consistent with the due main- 
tenance of discipline and of order, may be permitted to all. 

These Prisons are situated at Forts Camden and Carlisle, on each side 
of Cork Harbour, and are occupied by the men employed on public works ; 
at the Smithfield Institution, in Dublin, which is intended for Tradesmen ; 
and at Lusk, a village about fifteen miles from Dublin, which is, in fact, 
a rural appendage to Smithfield. In recommending the adoption of this 
system for selected Convicts, it has been always contemplated to apply 
their labour, where practicable, to Fortifications, to Harbours of Refuge 
on our Coasts, and thus, concurrently with the more important matter of 
moral reformation, to render Convict labour more generally available for 
the Public Service. This it was proposed to achieve by means of locating 
Prisoners in movable Iron Buildings, arranged somewhat after the man- 
ner of those used for military purposes, each calculated to hold fifty men, 
and erected at a cost of £330, inclusive of accommodation for four otficers, 
which is considered a proper complement for that number of Prisoners. 

With this view, Iron Huts were erected at Forts Camden and Carlisle, 
for the performance of Works, under the W r ar Department: and two 
others were built at Lusk Common, to prepare the Land by Draining, 
&c., Road-making, Levelling, &c., for the erection of a Juvenile Prison. 
We have had sufficient experience of these Buildings to justify our opinion, 
that they fully answer the purposes for which they were intended. From 
the circumstance of one Hut having being removed from Trim, after being 
inhabited for three years, and having been re-erected at Lusk, for the use 
of the Constabulary, without damage, and at a very trifling expense, it is 
obvious that their general adoption, for Selected Prisons, will be a great 
gain in point of economy. I propose presently to show, in detail, the 
Estimated Cost, and the productive labour, of such Establishments. 

Since the opening of the Smithfield Institution, of the Forts, and of the 
other Refuges, the number of Discharges conditionally, and unconditionally 
(commencing in March, 1856), have amounted to 1,067- In other words, 
during a period of eighteen months, 1,067 Convicts have been launched 
into the World, to test the value of a system of Prison discipline founded 
upon the individualization of every Convict, This number is large for 
good, or for evil : and it is high time to inquire whether, or not, the prac- 
tical results of such treatment are adequate to the amount of labour, and 
of anxiety which have been bestowed upon the subject. 

I. Whether or not, the grounds on which Employers formerly refused 
to take Convicts into their employment, viz., the insufficient 
guarantee of an ordinary Prison character, is applicable to the 
Intermediate Establishments ? 

II. Whether or not, the character of those employed give satisfactory 
evidence of the value of their special training ; and how proved ? 
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III. Whether or not, during the time of detention in the Intermediate 
Prisons, the Convicts have shown sufficient amenability to the 
rules ; and whether or not, the industry evinced by Convicts in 
this stage, exceeds that observable in the ordinary Prison? 

IY. Whether or not, the privileges allowed in the Intermediate Prisons 
have conduced, in practice, to the existence of tests of character’ 
and in what particular ? ’ 

V. Whether or not, the system of Instruction imparted principally by 
lectures, answers the purpose for which it was intended viz 
to make it so interesting as to induce the aged and the’ most 
backward to persevere in attaining knowledge, and whether or 
not, there are good grounds for supposing that the gratuities 
given to Convicts l>y the Government, and intended as aids in 
their future career, are really such, and why so supposed ? 

VI. Whether or not, the results being proved morally beneficial, it can 
be shown, that the labour of the Convict, prosecuted under such 
a system, will be economical to the State, and particularly 
applicable to the condition of the United Kingdom at the pre- 
sent moment ? 

VII. Whether or not, any per centage of Convicts may be assumed to 

he sufficiently impressible, to be profitably subjected to the 
special treatment in the Intermediate Prisons ? 

VIII. Whether or not, the Intermediate System of Prison discipline will 

tend to work out satisfactorily the Act of June 26, 1857, en- 
titled “ An Act to amend the Act of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
“ teenth years of Her Majesty, to substitute, in certain cases, 
“ other punishment in lieu of Transportation.” 

IX. Whether or not beneficial results may be expected from Penal Ser- 
vitude, ih Western Australia, under the Act of June 26th, 1857? 
X — Whether or not good results have been experienced by placing 
Female Convicts in Refuges? 



I. — Whether or not the grounds on which Employers formerly refused to 
take Convicts into their employment, viz., the insufficient 
guarantee of an ordinary Prison character, is applicable to the 
Intermediate Establishments ? 

The adoption of stages of detention, previous to discharge, in which a 
Prisoner possesses voluntary action for good or for evil, removes the 
ground of complaint that the Prison character is, under the new system, 
insufficient. This fact is patent, inasmuch as the Convict has the power 
of committing himself at any time, by yielding to the ordinary tempta- 
tions with which he will he beset on discharge. The Intermediate Prison 
character, therefore, is of real and of substantial value. It is evinced by the 
circumstance, that although, in the first instance, considerable reluctance 
was shown to employ the “ exemplary” Prisoners ; time and experience 
of those who have passed through the probationary stage, have completely 
reconciled employers, who now very frequently return to the Intermediate 
Establishment for additional men. The strongest proof of this statement, 
will be to append a return of those Prisoners on Licence, who are em- 
ployed in the city, and county of Dublin. It must be remembered, that 
these men are not indebted for such employment to their own friends, but 
to the unwearied exertions of the Lecturer, who considers the greatest 
advocate in their favour to be, the circumstance of their being placed 
before release in such a position, that the ordinary temptations of life 
can assail them. This circumstance is not only indicated to the em- 
ployers, but they are themselves invited to judge of the effects produced. 
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Return of Prisoners on Licence, in the City, and County of Dublin, 
for August, 1857. 



Initials 

ofNamo. 


Employer. 


Weekly 
W ages. 


Observations. 


Initials 
of Name. 


Employer. 


Weekly 

Wages. 


Observations. 






S. 


d. 










d. 




D. L. 


M. N. . 


12 


0 




T. K. 


M. C. . 


10 


0 




D. K. 


M. C. . 


9 


0 




M. R. 


Mr. J. . 


10 


0 




D. R. 


JohnM'D. 


7 


0 


1 


J. G. 


Mr. C. . 


26 


0 




M.M'L. 


Do. . 


7 


0 


i 


J. F. 


M. C. . 


8 


0 




P.M'N. 


Do. 


7 


0 


(_ Not able- 


P. Q. 


Public em- 






D. R. 


Do. . 


7 


0 


l bodied men. 


ployment 


10 


0 




M. G. 


Do. 


7 


0 


i 


M. O. 


Do. . 


10 


0 




T. R. 


Do. . 


7 


0 


j 


J. W. 


Mr. S. . 


12 


0 




P.M‘G. 


Jas. M‘D. 


13 


0 




P. K. 


Mr. IC. . 


10 


0 




C.M‘C. 


Do. . 


13 


0 




J. S. 


Mr. H. . 


10 


0 




P. G. 


Do. 


13 


0 




T. L. 


Mr. F. . 


20 


0 




J. K. 


Do. . 


13 


0 




J. H. 








P. M. 


Do. 


13 


0 






ployment 


11 


0 




T. F. 


M‘C. . 


9 


0 




J. T. 


Mr. B. . 


8 


0 


And bouse. 


P. IC. 


B. H. . 


3 


0 


And board. 


-R. 


Mr. H. . 


10 


0 


P. M. 


M. K. . 


10 


0 




-B. 


F. and T. 


10 


0 




M. W. 


M. C. . 


10 


0 




P. B. 








P. H. 
W. IC. 


Mr. R. . 
M. H. . 


8 

10 


0 

o 




W. T. 


ployment 
Mr. J. G. 


12 

9 


0 

0 




J. J. 
J. N. 
F. R. 


Mr. H. . 
Mr. K. . 
Own ac* 


10 

9 

18 


0 

0 

0 


At his employ- 


M. E. 
P. C. 


E. N. 
M.M‘K. f 




{ 


The wages in 
these cases are 




count 






er’s recom- 


J. J. 


M. H. . 


10 


0 












mendation. 


J. Gr. 


M. H. . 


10 


0 





It will be observed by this return, that forty-two prisoners are so em- 
ployed at the present time. Others have been similarly situated ; have 
quitted their places, after receiving unconditional pardons; and many 
have subsequently joined their friends in the Colonies. It may be added, 
that, some of those employed, have been sixteen months in the same 
service. 

. Observations on each Prisoner’s character, made by the Officers brought 
into contact with him, are appended to his application for conditional 
pardon. 



II. — Whether or not, the character of those employed gives satisfactory 
evidence of the value of their special training; and how proved ? 

It lias been before stated, that up to the 30th September, 1857, 1,067 
convicts have been discharged from the Intermediate Establishments and 
Refuges ; 559 of these have been discharged on Tickets of Licence, and 
me remainder unconditionally at periods, and under rules before stated. 
With reference to the 559 Prisoners on Licence, concerning whom these 
statements principally apply, as having afforded better means of verifica- 
tion, it will be necessary to observe, that no offer of employment for a 
Convict is accepted, without due inquiries being, in the first instance, 
made as to the respectability of the person offering it. Forty- two of the 
559 Prisoners are now employed in the City and County of Dublin ; 
they are visited fortnightly; and, with two exceptions, they are very 
highly reported of. Eighty-one have received unconditional pardons in 
consequence of good conduct when on probation, some of whom have 
enlisted, and others have subsequently joined their friends in the 
Colonies. Since the 1st January, 1857, Male Convicts on Licence have 
een under the surveillance of the Constabulary, to whom they report 
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themselves monthly ; and in the event of misconduct, however trifling, 
they are at once reported to the Prison Authorities. The Rules in this 
respect are appended. 

“ Memorandum:. “ Dublin Castle, 1st January, 1857. 

“ Registration and Supervision of Convicts onTickjet of Licence. 

“ His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant being desirous of accurately 
« testing the practical working of the Ticket of Licence System, by a 
« well-organized system of Registration of Licensed Convicts, whereby 
« they may be brought mrder special supervision and a check be laid upon 
« the evil-disposed, has been pleased to sanction the following regulations 
“ which are, therefore, circulated for the information and guidance of the 
“ Constabulary : 

“ 1. "When an offer of employment for a Prisoner is accepted anotifl- 
“ cation thereof will be made by the Directors of Government Prisons to 
“ the Inspector-General of Constabidary, by whom it will be transmitted 
« to the Constabulary of the locality in which the employment is to be 
“ given, with all necessary particulars for the purpose of being entered in 
“ a Register at the Constabulary Station. 

“ 2. Each Convict so to be employed will report himself at the appointed 
“ Constabulary Station (the name of which will he given to him) on his 
“ arrival in the District, and, subsequently, on the 1st of each Month. 

“ 3. A special report is to be made to Head Quarters by the Constabu- 
lary whenever they shall observe a Convict on licence guilty of miscon- 
“ duct or leading an irregular life. 

« 4. A Convict is not to change his locality without notifying the cir- 
“ cumstances at the Constabulary Station, in order that his Registration 
“ may he transferred to the place to which he is about to proceed. On his 
“ arrival he must report himself to the nearest Constabulary Station (of 
“ the name of which he is to he informed), and such transfer is to be 
“ reported to Head Quarters for the information of the Directors of Go- 
“ vernment Prisons. 

“ 5. An infringement of these rules by the Convict will Cause it to be 
“ assumed that he is leading an idle irregular life, and therefore entail the 
“revocation of his Licence. 

“ 6. Further regulations may hereafter be added to the foregoing 
“ should they become necessary.” 

It will be obvious that as the employer is in every case made acquainted 
with the antecedents of the prisoner he wishes to engage, any inquiries 
that may afterwards he discreetly made, as to character, conduct, &c., 
cannot in any way affect the prospects of the convict. The managers ot 
the Refuges for Female Prisoners favourably account for ninety-six out o! 
ninety-seven Female Convicts up to the 31st of August, 18o7, (the 
Licence of one has been revoked). It appeal's that on the whole number 
of 559 Convicts on Licence up to the 30th September, 1857, seventeen 
Licences have been revoked. It will be observed also that in addition to 
the stringent observation exercised over forty-two men who are, many ot 
them, exposed to the temptations of the City of Dublin, there is also ■ e 
very efficient and general supervision of the Constabulary. Tet e 
results, though slight irregularities are always noted, and the terms ol e 
Licence most strictly enforced,* prove the revocation of rather more t an 
three per cent. ? 

* As corroboration of the practice pursued, I may add that two of these revoca- 
tions of Licence have been on account of irregularity in reporting themselves ; 
for keeping bad company; one for losing his employment through armk; on 
fighting and brawling in the streets ; one for defrauding the Railway Company > 
travelling without taking a ticket. 
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There may he, and there probably are some Licensed Convicts who, by 
the exercise of great cunning are, with the utmost strictness of supervision, 
still prosecuting their old calling. But these must be few. There are 
others, doubtless, who, from the migratory habits of labour in Ireland, 
have baffled supervision for a length of time ; and it is believed they 
have left the Country. On the other hand, and corroborative of the 
efficiency of the Constabulary Supervision, there are authentic communi- 
cations from, nearly 200 male Prisoners discharged on Licence, proving 
that they not only evade detection, but that they are strenuously perse- 
vering in an honest course of industry. 

This, to my knowledge, has occurred in many cases of those discharged 
conditionally and unconditionally from the Intermediate Prisons, under 
circumstances of great privation during the winter months. As far as 
possible a correspondence has been kept up with the Convicts uncon- 
ditionally discharged, which, in general, has proved satisfactory ; many of 
these have enlisted ; very large numbers have emigrated from the country, 
having saved sufficient money from the gratuities allowed in the Inter- 
mediate Prisons to materially further them in such a course. There can 
be, it is submitted, no doubt on the mind of any person who examines 
the subject, that there is abundant evidence of the value of the special 
training these Prisoners have received, to warrant a favourable judgment 
upon the system ; a judgment not formed on isolated cases, which, of course, 
occasionally shine forth too brightly to warrant conclusions upon the whole, 
but formed on the conduct of the aggregate number of Convicts discharged. 

m — Whether or not during the time of detention in the Intermediate 
Prisons, the Convicts have shown sufficient amenability to the 
Eules ; and whether or not the Industry evinced by Convicts in 
this stage exceeds that observable in the ordinary Prisons ? 

Although 1,300 Convicts have been under such detention since January, 
1856, only twenty-six have been re-consigned to the ordinary Prisons for 
misconduct. Six prisoners have been removed from these Institutions at 
then- own request, stronger testimony to the purifying and to the bene- 
ficial effects of the system, can scarcely be adduced than this fact, evincing, 
as it does, that the principle which pervades it is uncongenial to the idle 
and evil-disposed. A large amount of work is expected from the Inmates, 
which in part accounts for the wish of the idle to be removed. To the 
idle and to the ill-intentioned, the system of an intermediate stage between 
the prison and the public cannot but be irksome ; to such an extent even 
as to counterbalance the privileges to which they are under it entitled. 
No punishment is carried on in these Establishments; the Prisoner who 
misconducts himself in the slightest respect is at once removed. 

In support of these statements the Superintendent of Smith-field in- 
forms the Directors : — 

“ With reference to the conduct of the prisoners it is gratifying to find that 
“ the best feeling exists amongst them ; and since the introduction of the 
“ licence system only five slight breaches of discipline occurred, and those 
“were at the commencement, for which they were removed from this Estab- 
“ lishment to undergo a longer probation of imprisonment in an ordinary G o- 
“ vernment prison. Indeed, most remarkable is the contrast between the men 
“ now placed in this establishment and those who were confined here when 
“ this was an ordinary convict prison. Then the prisoners in general exhib- 
“ ited all the evil characteristics which might have been expected from their 
“ antecedents : they gave indications of evil tempers and dispositions, re- 
“ strained, indeed, but not improved; they seemed lamentably indifferent to 
“ praise or censure. Now, the very contrary may be generally seen among 
“them: .they evince a kind, obliging, disppsitios, and a docile spirit ; 
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“ they take advice in good part, and seldom or never does it require to he 
“ turned into a rebuke ; they go to work with alacrity, are ready to 
“ volunteer their assistance whenever they think it may be required ; they 
« S eem to have gotten a new spring of mind, and constantly talk over and 
“ ask advice with respect to then' future prospects and destinations ; and 
« m any of them are most anxious to receive instructions which may be of 
« uss to them after. I had no inconsiderable opportunity of observing 
“ this, for several of those are men whom I had seen here in time past, 

“ during the first stages of their imprisonment, and who, after passing 
“ through their probation in the several classes in Philipstown Prison, 
ii were sent up here again to the exemplary class — greatly improved 
« indeed, most of them ; and, from the period of then- arrival here, their 
“ continued improvement was most clearly observable.” 

So, likewise, the Rev. Mr. Shore states 

“ It appears to me to he a very important feature in this system that, as 
“ each man advances a stage in his course towards reformation, he is, at 
“ each stage, removed to another prison. The very fact of his being thus 
“ transferred to a new abode gives to him the idea of reality in progress , 

“ which no nominal promotion would make him feel while he remained 
“ in the same prison. Every such removal he feels to be a real , sensible 
ii step towards liberty ; and the results are obvious. I would add one 
II f ac t ; you have, for some time past, caused Camden Fort to be appro- 
II printed to a special class, selected from Spike Island Prison ; and those 
“have been placed under a reformatory system of instruction nearly 
II aimilar to that established here. Very lately a detachment of prisoners 
ii were brought up here from Camden Fort, and it required little experience 
o oj. observation to see how far superior in mental cultivation, discipline, 
u anc l moral training, they were to even the best men we have hitherto 
« received from the ordinary Government Prisons.” 

The Medical Officer, Dr. Brady, states 

u Another, and by no means unfrequent occurrence observed in the 
ii convict prisons, and more especially among the prisoners whose health 
ii has suffered from long confinement, and who have been anticipating 
ii their approaching release from prison, is that when the prisoner is 
ii attacked with any serious disease, he is at once prostrated both hr mind 
“and body; comes into hospital with the gloomy foreboding that he 
ii w ill ‘ never leave the prison alive,’ and lies down, as it were, to die, 
“ hopeless and desponding, thus rendering all the resources of art unayail- 
“ ing. A very different spirit prevailed among the prisoners here since 
ii the change of management took place. In fact, they appeared to me, in 
i< most cases, rather disposed to underrate the seriousness of their sickness, 
“ and to rely too much on their improved health, and were only anxious and 
“ eacer to return to those duties which have ceased to be distasteful to them. 

“Those who have had opportunities of observing the powerful influence, 
“for good or evil, that mental feelings and emotions, hope and joy, grief 
“ and despondency, exercise upon the human body in sickness and in 
ii health, as well in the world outside as within the walls of the prison, 
“ will have no difficulty in comprehending that this buoyant state of mm 
“ and hopeful spirit of the prisoners must have largely contributed to pro- 
“ duce the improved sanitary condition of the prison during the past year. 

“ It is almost unnecessary for me to observe that with prisoners in 
ii state of mind, remunerative labour and the acquisition of interesting an 
“ useful information in the school are in themselves sanitary influences 
“ no slight importance. , 

“Indeed this system of treatment maybe regarded as not only 1 
“matorybut sanitary to the prisoner, and is brought to bear on urn 
« the period of his imprisonment when he most needs it ; so ttia i 
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“ as it were, prepared, as the period of his liberation from prison ap- 
“ proaches, to return to society in such a state of health as will enable him 
“ to make good use of the skill and information he has acquired in con- 
“ finement.” 

I submit that these Statistics and statements, corroborated as they are 
by my own daily experience, are such strong testimony to the humanizing 
effects of the system here described, as to make its adoption imperative on 
those who have studied the subject 

The Superintendent of Smithfield, who was Deputy Governor and 
Master of Works for ten years under the old system, states, and he is 
corroborated by the books of his department and the Trades Instructors, 
that under the new system he obtains nearly three times the amount of 
work as heretofore from the same number of Prisoners. In a suitable 
building there is little doubt hut that an Intermediate Prison in which 
trades were carried on, will be made self-supporting ; although the time 
properly given up to the improvement and development of the mind of the 
Prisoners, must necessarily interfere with the hour's they would as free 
men be able to devote profitably to their trade. 

IV Whether or not, the privileges allowed in the Intermediate Prisons 

have conduced in practice, to the existence of tests of character ; 
and in what particular ? 

Each prisoner is allowed to retain in his own possession sixpence per 
week, from his gratuity money ; -which sum he may expend or save, as he 
may possess more or less self-denial. A Prisoner, taken in roster from 
those whose terms of detention are drawing to a close, is placed on messen- 
ger’s duty daily : he is then permitted to make purchases of articles of 
dress, diet, &e., for the other Prisoners. It was considered advisable to 
prove whether or not the confidence of Prisoners in each other was equal 
to that entertained by the Authorities. Not one instance of wrangling, or 
of dispute has arisen during a period of twenty months with regard to 
such purchases ; and although there have been two or three cases in which 
the Messenger has returned sixpence or one shilling deficient of his change, 
there has never been any suspicion of wrong doing on the part of the 
Prisoners, and the money has always been subsequently found. As the 
purchaser frequently has fifteen or twenty shillings at his disposal, the test 
is considered valuable. The ordinary temptations of the 'world, in the 
shape of Public Houses, &c., of course constantly present themselves to 
Prisoners acting as Messengers ; and, strange to say, that during this long 
period of daily duty, only one case has arisen of a man haviug been 
drinking. In this case, although his duty was accurately performed, the 
breach of Kule was immediately punished, and tlie Culprit forthwith 
removed to an ordinary Prison. Each Convict is provided with a Book 
in which he enters the amount of his labour, and its value, weekly, as also 
the money be has expended. 

V. — Whether or not the system of Instruction imparted, principally by 
Lectures, answers the purpose for which it was intended, viz., 
to make it so interesting, as to induce the aged, and tlie most 
backward to persevere in attaining knowledge ; and, whether 
or not there are good grounds for supposing that the gratuities 
given to Convicts by the Government, and intended as aids in 
then' future career, are really sucli, and why so supposed ? 

Mr. Organ, the Lecturer at Smithfield, states — “ I found from the outset 
“ that Lectures were admirably suited to attract the attention of the men ; 
“ but being desirous to test that attention, and to discover if the memory 
“ and reason were affected equally with the curiosity, I appointed each 

D 
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“ Saturday night for a species of competitive examination upon the sub- 
“ jects on which I had addressed them during the preceding five days. 
“ The results of this plan were quickly evident ; the men were anxious 
“ to show their attention and memory, whilst their reasoning and under- 
“ standing were fully evidenced in the nature of the queries addressed to 
“ each other. Those who are able to write make notes in their books • 
“ and it is most interesting to remark the quickness with which they 
“ detect errors in the answering, referring to their notes in case of any 
“ dispute as to accuracy.” 

Experience has also shown that the aged, and the ignorant, who could 
not be induced to receive instruction in the ordinary Prisons, do evince a 
great interest in the information so imparted ; and, after a little time, do 
display ail amount of intelligence scarcely reconcilable with them former 
bearing; whilst from the circumstance of their endeavouring to shape 
their future plans in accordance with the information they have thus 
attained, it is fair to conclude the system of instruction they receive will 
exercise a beneficial influence on their future career. Mr. Organ states:— 
“ Another interesting point I would, Gentlemen, bring under your notice, 
“ and it is this, that the less informed portion of the men appeal’ to con- 
“ aider the Lectures upon moral subjects as peculiarly interesting, being 
“ able to reason upon temperance, frugality, industry, and topics of this 
“ nature, but not being sufficiently advanced to start questions upon geo- 
“ graphy or arithmetic with the better taught section. When speaking to 
“ the men on moral subjects I have invariably made it a rule never , 
“ directly or indirectly, to infringe upon the duties of their respective 
“ Chaplains, and I believe that these gentlemen are folly aware of the 
“ correctness of this statement.” 

In the majority of cases discharged from the Intermediate Prisons, the 
manner in which the gratuity money has been spent has been brought 
under the notice of the Directors. Occasionally it has been devoted to the 
purposes of an instruction fee to Tradesmen. At others it has been expended 
on articles absolutely necessary for the Prisoners’ use. Constantly it 
has been applied to the purpose of paying their passages to other countries, 
where the Convict has either connexions residing, or where he considers 
that a wider field for employment will better further his newly-formed good 
resolutions. Altogether there can be no question a3 to the beneficial ap- 
plication of the gratuity system, as carried out in the Dish Prisons, and 
that the advice given in the Intermediate Prisons regarding the judicious 
application of the gratuity has, in general, been followed. 

VI. — Whether or not, the results being proved morally beneficial, it can 
be shown, that the labom- of the Convicts, prosecuted under such 
a system, will be economical to the State ; and, particularly ap- 
plicable to the condition of the United Kingdom at the present 
moment ? 

It has been already stated, that movable Iron Huts, to hold Fifty Pri- 
soners in each, have been erected, and occupied ; and that they are found 
well adapted for the purposes required. A little consideration will show 
the great advantage which would accrue to the Government, from the fact of 
its being enabled to undertake works of less magnitude than have formerly 
been thought possible for Convicts to perform. Hitherto one great objection 
to the employment of Convict labour arose on account of the heavy ex- 
penses incurred in the erection of a Permanent Prison, a building which 
becomes nearly useless on the completion of the work. Whereas, by .the 
location of selected Convicts, in the Huts described, they can he moved 
for a trifling expense to the next work to be performed. The cost of each 
building (£330), has before been given ; and it is evident that any tram- 
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ber of Huts may be erected, and that the principle of individualization 
may be preserved in each complement of Fifty men. 

The supervision necessary for Two Huts containing One Hundred able- 
bodied Convicts will be as follows: — A Chief Warder; a Warder to act 
as Registrar and Schoolmaster ; and six other Warders, who should be 
skilled and useful men, to superintend any works that may be required. 
The cost , of such a staff is here appended, as well as the productive labour 
which may be expected from the Prisoners, Officers, &c. 

Return showing the Cost of Maintenance, &c., of 100 Able-bodied 
Prisoners for Six Months (in Two Iron Movable Huts) with the value 



of their Labour. 

Dr. £ s. d. 

Victualling, at 3s. 10 d. per week, 498 6 8 

Clothing, at 9d. ,, 97 10 0 

Salaries, £178 0 0 

Rations, 35 4 0 

Clothing, 13 10 4 

226 14 4 

Share of Directors’ Salaries, Officers’ Expenses, &c., . . 55 0 0 

Medicines, 200 

Ruel, 20 tons, 15 0 0 

Proportionate amount of Gratuities chargeable on 100 Pri- 
soners, 100 0 0 

Rent, &c., Huts, . . . . . . . . 17 10 0 

Soap, 580 

Light, 400 

Bedding, 2s. 6d. each per man per annum, . . . . 6 5 0 

Postage, . . . . . . . . . 400 

Books and Stationery, 7100 

Two Cooks, 26 weeks, each, 9s., . . . . * . 23 8 0 

Contingencies, . . . . . . . . . 10 o 0 

£1,072 12 0 

Balance, paying all Expenses, . 236 6 0 



£1,308 18 0 

Cr. 

By Labour of 100 Prisoners, for 26 weeks each, 9s., . .1,170 0 0 

Productive Labour of six of the Warders charged in Salaries, 

&c., of Officers, and who give their labour to the Public as 
Carpenters, Artificers, &e., 138 18 0 



£1,308 18 0 

Remarks Included in this 100 are Carpenters, Painters, Masons, &c. This Es- 

timate is, therefore, not at all too high, as is evinced by employers taking men from 
the Prison at 105. per week, and many at higher wages. 

It will be observed, that a large balance may reasonably be expected 
to accrue to the Public through the employment of Prisoners in this 
stage. The undefended state of the Coasts of Great Britain and Ireland 
at the present moment, seem peculiarly inviting to the trial of a system 
which has been shown to be morally, socially, and economically benefi- 
cial. The labour is especially suitable to Convicts; and under the 
directions of Sappers, would be skilfully executed. It is not sufficient to 
say, that Convicts should be employed on useful works. They should he 
employed on the most useful works, i.e., on works most pressing for the 
necessities of the State, and on those which will most conduce to their 
own reformation. 



VH. Whether or not, any per centage of Convicts maybe assumed to be 

sufficiently impressible, to be profitably subjected to the special 
treatment in the Intermediate Prisons ? 

As far as experience has yet shown, we may assume that from seventy 

d 2 
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to seventy-five per cent, of convicted prisoners may be removed to the 
Intermediate Establishments. At the same time, it is fair to conclude 
that this number will increase as the advantages of the special treatment 
become appreciated throughout the Prisons. Improved Education and 
improved Prison Training may, and it is to be hoped will, benefit so 
large a number of the remaining convicts as to leave but a small balance 
of the really irreclaimable. This small minority, in the opinion of all 
experienced in the management of Criminals, should receive a special 
treatment, alike removed from two extremes : on the one hand from 

cruelty, and on the other, from that misplaced and indiscriminate lenity 

which, dictated by a morbid sympathy, fails to distinguish between the 
criminal who desires to help himself on the road to reformation, and the 
culprit whose mind is made up to persevere in his evil courses on dis- 
charge, and who evinces his intentions, oven under detention, by the 
defiance of all authority. These Prisoners are, for the most part, easily 
distinguishable at an early portion of their prison career ; and as their 
conduct approximates to that of Lunatics (to the detriment of the other 
Prisoners, and to the 'safety of the officers) so should their treatment be 
special and severe ; they should be located in special prisons, be guarded 
by special officers, be placed at special labour. As individualization 
lias been found necessary with the corrigible, so let it be applied to the 
incorrigible ; and it may often happen, from time to time, that from these 
special institutions a removal may be safely made to the ordinary Prisons. 
It is well that it should be known, that there has always been, and pro- 
bably there will always be, a class of Prisoners which may be termed hope- 
lessly incorrigible j and that, until very lately, this class was removed 
from the parent country, and was specially dealt with at Norfolk Island, 
&c. That abuses of power too often took place under the old system tve 
have reason to suppose, but under proper regulations, there is no reason 
to fear the occurrence of such a result in the United Kingdom. There 
can bo no doubt that concurrently with other portions of this question 
this important one has not equally progressed : and there is no question 
but that this class of desperadoes are at present an incubus on the ad- 
vancement of the well-intentioned prisoners, and a, terror to the officers, 
who find them comparatively unrestrained. As improvements take place, 
and light advances into our prison discipline, so will it be found necessary, 
by the introduction of proper means of restraint, and of more severe 
labour, to deter those for whom reformation has no value ; and, when 
their sentences expire, so to note them to tlic Police, that, as far as pos- 
sible, their evil intentions on the community may be frustrated. I believe 
that the. transmission of such prisoners to a colony, is as unsound in prin- 
ciple as it has been found to be in practice. It never has succeeded. It 
never can succeed. I believe, ’that by a special treatment, firmly admi- 
nistered, this class of criminals may he rendered harmless in our own pri- 
sons, and may be rendered comparatively innoxious on discharge. 

YIH. — Whether or not, the Intermediate System of Prison Discipline 
will tend to work out satisfactorily the Act of26tli Juno, 3 857, 
entitled “ An Act to amend the Act of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
“ teentli Years of Her Majesty, to substitute in certain cases 
“ other Punishment in lieu of Transportation ?” 

The Convicts hitherto sent to the Intermediate Prisons have beefy for 
the most part, those sentenced to Transportation prior to the Act of Sep- 
tember, 1853, commonly called the Penal Servitude Act. It will be ob- 
served, that there is a far greater .inducement to a Prisoner under Sen- 
tence of Transportation to conduct himself properly, than to a Prisoner 
sentenced under the Act of 1853. In the former case, he might be 
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retained in Prison until the termination of his Sentence of Transporta- 
tion ; misconduct, or an attempt to escape, might involve many years 
extra imprisonment, the fear of which, therefore, operates as a strong 
inducement to steadiness of behaviour. In the latter case, misconduct 
cannot detain the Convict an hour longer than his allotted time ; and 
conviction for escaping from Prison would only involve short extra- 
detention. It will be seen, then, that valuable as the special treatment in 
the Intermediate Prisons has proved to those under Sentence of Trans- 
portation, we must not expect either the same degree of amenability to 
Prison regulations, or of good conduct from Criminals Sentenced under 
the Act of 1853. That there will be a transition period, now commencing, 
during which equally favourable results must not be anticipated, is 
evident. It is cheering, however, to look onward, and to find that 
more recent legislation, viz., the Act of 26th June, 1857, has placed us 
in this particular, in a somewhat similar position with regard to those 
Sentenced under it, as with those Sentenced prior to 1853 ; and concern- 
ing whom, the Intermediate System has been found so pre-eminently 
successful. 

It will be necessary to refer to this Act ; and we shall find, in taking 
a Sentence of Seven Years’ Penal Servitude, that it is proposed by the 
Secretary 'bf State for the Home Department, to thus carry it out in this 
country. That the minimum period of imprisonment, with good con- 
duct, shall be five years and three months, and that the Convict may be 
then discharged. Misconduct will cause him to be retained until the 
expiration ot Seven Years. Every thing, it will be observed, appears to 
depend on the sufficiency or the genuineness of the Prison character : and 
it is quite obvious that the substitution of Intermediate Stages of Treat- 
ment, prior to the expiration of the minimum period, would better 
enable a correct judgment to be formed. It would seem to be the proper 
period, to commence such treatment at the termination of four years in 
the Ordinary Prisons; and the selection of this period recommends 
itself, as having been suggested in the Reports of the Committee of the 
House of Commons on Secondary Punishments, in 1856. With reference 
to a Sentence of ten years’ Penal Servitude, the minimum period has 
been noted as seven years and six months. For similar reasons to those 
adduced before, six years would be a desirable period at which to remove 
Convicts to the Intermediate Prisons. These Sentences are taken as 
examples of the practical working of the Act, but there are other periods, 
shorter and longer, to which the principle is equally applicable. 

IX. — Whether or not, beneficial results may be expected from Penal 
Servitude in Western Australia, under the Act of June 26th, 
1857? 

The Act of the 26tli June, 1857, enables sentences of Penal Servitude 
to be carried out in the Colonies, and concurrently with the instructions 
from the Home Secretary, before referred to, as to the minimum periods 
of detention for certain sentences, it is directed, that Convicts shall be 
eligible for removal to a Colony at the expiration of one-half of their 
sentences ; and soon after them arrival, conditional on good conduct, to 
receive a Ticket of Leave, followed after a certain period, if their conduct 
continues to be good, by a conditional pardon. For example: — in the 
case of a Prisoner sentenced to ten years’ Penal Servitude. In this 
country his minimum period of detention would be seven years and six 
months. If removed to Western Australia, he would be sent at the end 
of five years; and soon after his arrival in the Colony, if his conduct 
merited the indulgence, he would receive a Ticket of Leave, to be followed 
by a conditional pardon* 
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It will be well to note the favourable positionin which the Prisoner 
sent to the Colonies is placed ; and, at the same time, to avail ourselves 
of a privilege so wisely given to the Convicts, so judiciously conceded to 
the Colonists. It is evident, that the holding out of such a boon to the 
Prisoner, will be a powerful stimulus to good conduct, whilst under de- 
tention. ’ This incentive should be so used as to become equally, or even 
more beneficial as a measure of reformation, than any yet promulgated for 
the treatment of Criminals. The importance of the letter, and the spirit 
of such a regulation being strictly adhered to, is so great, that any devia- 
tion from either, such as the deportation of a Prisoner because he is 
troublesome or irreclaimable, would be fatal to the good results which 
must surely ensue through the strict prosecution of a system in accordance 
with the principle laid down by the Secretary of State. It is submitted, 
that the adoption, in Western Australia, of a similar course to that in 
practice here, will so filter the Convicts, before discharge on Tickets of 
Leave, as to render it probable, that their conduct will be more satisfac- 
tory to the Colonists, and will he the means of preserving an outlet for 
our Convicts which, if judiciously used, may, under recent legislation, he 
made of great value. 

x.— Whether or not, good results have been experienced lpy placing 
Female Convicts in Refuges ? 

Since March 25th, 1856, Female Convicts have been removed (at 
periods of their sentences in which they are eligible for Tickets of Licence) 
to Protestant and Roman Catholic Refuges. Ninety-seven have been so 
removed : Eighty-six to the Roman Catholic Refuge at Golden Bridge, 
Dublin, four to the Protestant Refuge at Cork, and seven to the Pro- 
testant Refuge, Harcourt Road, Dublin. Of this number, thirty-eight 
have left the Golden Bridge, two have left the Cork, and six have left 
the Harcourt Road Refuges ; and have either obtained situations, or have 
returned to their Families, when they are respectable and are willing to 
receive them, on the representations made to them by the Lady Managers. 
Whether we refer to the amenability evinced by the Female Convicts to 
the regulations of the Establishments in which they have been received, 
or to their conduct after discharge, it is difficult to adduce more satisfac- 
tory results than haye been obtained from a residence in the Institutions, 
and which, considering the influence that females exercise forgood or for 
evil, in a community, it is scarcely possible too highly to prize. When 
we consider the state of these Prisoners, on entering the Convict Estab- 
lishments, it must he a source of the highest gratification to all connected 
with their administration, to be enabled to report circumstances affording 
such strong testimony, to the value of the preparatory discipline and 
training in the Prisons, as well as to the zeal, the devotion, and the suc- 
cess of the Managers of the Refuges. These results, . it must be remem- 
bered, affect a class of Criminals hitherto deemed so incorrigible, as to be 
absolutely rejected by the Colonists of “Western Australia,’ aCoony 
whose vitality, at the present moment, depends on an increase or e 
Female Sex. At the present time, many of these Prisoners are employe 
in this City, within constant observation, and are giving great satislaction 
to their employers. Such a state of things will now evince to the Oo. on " 
ists that, as the system on which Female Convicts were formerly t-iaine 
has been changed, so also, it is hoped, will be the fruits ; and that lose 
who have been found fit for employment in a country where theie is a 
sufficiency of Female labour, must he at least equally desirah e m 
Colony circumstanced as is Western Australia. This is a truth so e 
dent, that it needs no argument to support it. Unfortunately, i’n 
unknown, or imperfectly considered, are often neglected ; and ltwou 
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well that those persons in the United Kingdom who are interested in this 
Colony should inquire for themselves, and report accordingly. I have 
stated that Forty-six Female Convicts have been so employed. Accom- 
modation in the Refuges is alone wanting to increase this number. This 
deficiency is, in the case of the Golden Bridge Refuge, in the course of 
being supplied : and it is reasonable to suppose, on the completion of the 
additional works, that great difficulty to obtain, through prison discipline, 
the reformation and the employment of Female Convicts, will have not 
only almost, but altogether, disappeared. 

I have now stated the results of Twenty-one Months’ experience of the 
Intermediate Prisons, and of Eighteen Months’ of the Refuges for Female 
Convicts, and supported such statement, as far as possible, by facts and 
figures. That this system must, for the future, in all Countries, form the 
most important element in the treatment of Criminals, any person conver- 
sant with its daily action can scarcely doubt. Under it the Prisoners are 
unquestionably morally improved ; whether thoroughly reformed or not, 
time will alone prove. It is indisputable, however, that many of these 
Criminals, the greater part of whose lives have been passed in Gaols, are 
now pursuing courses of honest industry ; and that those who defied the 
Law are now living respectably under its protection. That such special 
treatment is likely to produce favourable results, all who have noticed the 
effects of individualization wherever it has been tried, will at once con- 
cede. The supposed main difficulty against its adoption in Prisons has 
been on the score of expense. This is now shown to be erroneous ; on 
the contrary, these results have been obtained with a decreased expendi- 
ture. Can objections be advanced, that Prisoners are better off under 
such detention than the Pauper, and that it may, indeed, operate as a 
premium to crime ? A very slight acquaintance with Prisoners will at 
once answer such objections. Detention is so irksome to them, and liberty 
is so sweet, that all other privileges are counted at nought by comparison. 
The anxiety, the constant eagerness to attain the period of Discharge, is 
so great, that any person having opportunities of witnessing these indica- 
tions of feeling on the part of the Prisoners, cannot doubt the estimation 
in which they hold liberty ; besides the influence of these natural feelings, 
there is the first Stage of Penal detention, and separation of Nine Months, 
through which all Convicts pass, and of which all have a wholesome dread. 
It is an acknowledged fact, that the Prisoner recollects, years after he is 
discharged, that it was in this Separate Stage of detention every thing 
antagonistic to his former life was first placed before him. The man who 
delighted in filth and in disorder, was here made clean and regular. The 
man whose whole existence depended on the excitement of evil compan- 
ions and their conversation, is here compulsorily silent, excepting to certain 
and approved persons. The Drunkard is here made sober. The thought- 
less is here made thoughtful. Conscience so long stifled is here stimulated 
to act. The hardened Criminal, so long depending on others, is here now 
thrown upon himself, and finds to his cost the miserable nature of his 
support. Those who consider present Prison treatment operating as a 
(C Premium to Clime,” have only cursorily examined well regulated 
Prisons. A further inspection would have disclosed every thing so 
opposed to the habits of the Criminal, as at once to show the daily 
punishment such incarceration must be to him, and how profitably it may 
be turned to his future well-doing. We have our expensively constructed 
Separate Prisons, We have our Cellular dormitories ^and Associated 
labour. Nothing can exceed the favourable reports of Directors for years 
past on the good results of the System. But the important question to be 
now answered, as it appears to me, is this : — Have we arrived at such a 
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stage of an improved System of Secondary Punishments, as to relieve our 
selves of an incubus of years duration ? Have we a satisfactory reply to 
the question, “What is to become of the Convict on Discharge?” T 
firmly believe that we have arrived at that Stage, that we can reply 
satisfactorily to that question. That by a course of Prison Discipliid 
commencing with confinement under the separate system for a period of 
nine months, and followed by associated labour with separate dormitories 
on Public Works for a greater or less period, according to the Convict’s 
sentence, it is found that a certain per centage of Convicts (seventy to 
seventy-five) may be removed to a final and modified stage of detention 
in which, from the acknowledged fact of the facility of properly dcaliiw 
with men in small numbers, Prisoners can be more beneficially trained 
for a course of well-doing, and at tlie same time, be more thoroughly pre- 
pared for release. Recent legislation on this subject has made” it more 
imperative than ever, that the test on which Convicts are released should 
be as perfect as possible ; and its importance cannot well be exaggerated. 
I will exemplify the carrying out of a sentence of ten years’ Penai 
Servitude under the Act of June, 1857, “ To amend the Act of the 
“ Sixteenth and Seventeenth Tears of Her Majesty, to substitute in 
“ certain Cases other Punishment in lieu of Transportation,” in such a 
manner, as will, I think, show that no further alarm or anxiety need be 
felt on the subject. 

It is ordered, that the minimum period of detention ou Public Works 
of a Convict under a sentence of ten years’ Penal Servitude must be seven 
years^and six months ; after which, by good conduct, he may be released. 
The first period of nine months will be passed in separation. It is pro- 
posed that a second period, equal in extent to the former substitute of 
six years for ten yeai's’ Ti'ansportation, should, minus the time passed in 
separation, be passed in ordinary Prisons. It is proposed that, at the 
expiration of this term, the apparently well conducted and hopeful 
criminal should be placed in the Intermediate Establishments before 
described for the l'omaining period of one year and s-half; and it is 
further proposed that, on the test supplied by this stage of the reforma- 
bility of the Prisoner, will, at the minimum period allowed by the 
Secretary of State, depend bis release. It has before been stated, that 
Public W orks, performed under this system, will be sel'-supporting ; and 
that the inducements to attain this stage in which Convicts will receive 
higher gratuities, and qualify themselves for Discharge, will act as a 
stimulus to good conduct in the Prisons. 

_A certain number of the well-conducted men, under this sentence, 
will, as opportunities offer, be removed at the expiiation of five years 
from conviction, to Western Australia. Any pei'son in the habit of con- 
versing with Convicts, will know bow they will appreciate this removal as 
a boon, and what a cheerin g goal, and an incentive to good conduct it will 
present. The i-eflecting mind will go yet further, ani see how the pro- 
secution of an enlightened system in the Colony, on the hopeful material 
so sent out, will conduce to the refonnation of the criminal, and to the 
well-being of the community. Thus will Penal Servitude, in Western 
Austx’alia, become a positive advantage to the Colony : and thus shall we 
relieve this country of a formidable portion of the community, by a system 
as opposed in principle, as it will be opposed in its results, to our former 
system of Transportation, with its Norfolk Island, and its Port Arthur 
associations. So much, then, for the Corrigible Convicts, a class that 
will rapidly increase as our machinery for the clue management of Ordi- 
nary; and of Intermediate Prisons become more perfect. 

I here is, however, still to be mentioned, the Incorrigible Convict and 
very grave offender, of whom, humanly speaking, there can be but little 
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hope. To deny the existence of sneli a class, would argue but little ex- 
perience of Criminals, and would evince a want of discrimination in the 
characteristics of offenders entirely fatal to their proper treatment. To 
recognize such a class, and to improve such a recognition by special, 
treatment, appears to me to be an important duty due to the community 
amongst whom, sooner or later, the Incorrigible Convicts will for the most 
part, he discharged. Recent legislation, and the Regulations for carrying 
it out, greatly assist us also in dealing with this class. There is given 
the power of longer detention, which, in these cases, should he used to 
the utmost extent. It is also sanctioned, and there has never been a wiser 
rule, “ that in some cases it may be necessaiy to detain these aggravated 
“ offenders the whole of their Life Sentences.” 

If the Judges, acquainted with the practice pursued in the prisons, pro- 
nounce sentences sufficiently long to enable prison treatment to improve 
or to restrain the culprit, which has been one of the principal objects of 
the Act of June, 1857, and if Prison authorities are enjoined to consider, 
that inside, and not outside the walls of the prison, is the place for the 
hardened offender, this class of criminal will be detained until the termina- 
tion of his sentence, and thus protect society, for that period at least, from 
his misdeeds. 

Under lengthened and severe imprisonment, the effect of time alone will 
have done much to render these convicts less formidable to society, which 
should be still further protected by a notification of the Discharge of such 
hardened offenders to the Police of their localities. 

I cannot doubt, then, that this long-vexed question can he now satis- 
factorily answered, and that we are, at last, in possession of machinery, 
which will enable ns to progress favourably for the future. The order, 
however, in which the machinery is established, and in which it is pre- 
served, is of momentous importance. The adaptation of the means to the 
end, will be found a task neither of light labour, or one of mere routine. 
It will speedily, and surely, tell its own tale. As the exertion of the 
Mechanist, and as the perfection of the Machinery, so, in like ratio, will 
be the results of the labour. The educational status of the officers super- 
rising the Intermediate Prisons should be raised, and the candidate for 
such employment, should be specially trained. In this matter there need 
be no difficulty. The labour being profitable, will admit of the salaries 
being raised, and will cause the appointments to be coveted by persons in 
a higher class of life, than have hitherto been found to apply for them. 

It will be observed, that although the application of this system was 
principally induced by the desire of rendering the issues of “ Tickets of 
Licence” innoxious to the Community, it has also been found effectual with 
regard to those Convicts unconditionally discharged, and, therefore, will 
be of equal value for the future, when the issues of Conditional pardons 
will be the exception, instead of as now, the general practice. 

It is submitted that, evidence has now been adduced, to show' that 
sufficient appliances are in our hands in Ireland for the proper treatment 
of Convicts. These appliances can, it is obvious, be placed at our dis - 
posal at all times, and in all places. They will enable us, in most eases, 
to beneficially use the improved means of Reformatory Training. They 
will give us, in other cases, the power of prolonged detention ; and 
thereby so to restrain our Convict Population, as for the future to render 
it manageable, and comparatively innoxious. It will, at the same time, be 
well to note the remarks made on a transition period of punishments in 
No. 8, during the operation of which, some disappointment may be felt, 
should the fruits of such treatment prove (as they doubtless will prove), 
comparatively unfavourable. IVe are now commencing this period : i.e., 
We have now to deal with Sentences of Penal Servitude under the Act 
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of 1853, in carrying out which, it will he found Prisoners have not such 
powerful inducements to conduct themselves properly in the Intermediate 
Prisons as heretofore, inasmuch as their doing so will not conduce to the 
shortening of their Sentences. It would be a task of no difficulty what- 
ever to retain these Convicts in the ordinary Prisons until the termination 
of their Sentences ; and then to discharge them, with such advantages as 
it is hoped they may have attained in them ; any person having witnessed 
the good effects of Special treatment could, however, scarcely ignore its 
application to this class of Prisoners ; for although it may cause much 
trouble, some risk, and the institution of additional safeguards, it may 
reasonably he assumed, that the results will warrant its adoption. 

It is consoling to know that these difficulties can be hut temporary 
and that we shall again be enabled to deal permanently and satisfactorily 
with Convicts sentenced under the Act of June, 1857. 

WALTER CROFTON, 

Chairman of Directors of Irish Convict Prisons. 

Dublin Castle, October 5th, 1857. 
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MOUNT JOY GOVERNMENT PRISON. 



GOVERNOR’S REPORT. Governor 

Mountjoy Government Prison, tR&port. 

January 10, 1858. 

Gentlemen,— In forwarding the statistical details of this prison for the year 
1857 which X have now the honour to submit, it affords me much gratification 
in being enabled to report most favourably. 

The general conduct of the adult prisoners received here from the county and 
citv gaols during the past year, has, with very few exceptions, been so remark- 
ably good, that within the last eight months of that year a great diminution in 
the number of reports and punishments for breaches of prison rule has been the 
consequent result; and, when contrasted with the offences committed in the pre- 
ceding years, it will be found that the defaults were not only comparatively small 
in number, but were also of a less grave description, and almost exclusively con- 
fined to a few individuals. . . , . . . 

The late arrangement made m reducing the period of separate confinement 
for the deserving and well-disposed convicts, froni nine to eight months (several 
of whom have left under these circumstances), will, I anticipate, operate bene- 
ficially both as a boon to prisoners who have passed their probation in a satis- 
factory manner and as an inducement to those who have been recently received 
to follow their good example and conduct themselves with propriety. 

The rehrious and secular instruction of the inmates, matters of so much 
importance, especially in an institution of this kind, have been carefully attended 
to- and during the hours allotted for labour the prisoners were occupied as 
usual— the adiSts in picking cocoa fibre in their separate cells, and the juveniles 
in prosecuting their respective trades of tailoring and shoe-making m the work- 
shops of the prison. The latter were also occasionally engaged in learning agri- 
cultural labour on the prison grounds. The system of classification appears to 
have created amongst them a laudable emulation towards their progress in school 
attainments and industrious pursuits. With regard to the general conduct of 
the juveniles there is a manifest improvement ; for although, as may reasonably 
he expected, there are amongst this class a few boys of such wayward and mis- 
chievous dispositions that, in these exceptive cases, remonstrance and correction 
have hitherto proved hut of little avail ; yet several of a similar class, who were 
formerly, and for a length of time considered as incorrigible characters, appear 
to have relinquished their vicious propensities and are now wearing the good 
conduct badges which they have since earned. . 

With reference to the penal ward established at Mountjoy for l-efraetoiy and. 
insubordinate prisoners, and those sent here from the other depots for such bad 
cdnduct as renders them unfit for association, and are found to require a more 
stringent course of discipline than the ordinary system of separate imprisonment 
affords, the necessary measures which you have adopted, in order to curb and 
control this reckless and desperate class— happily numerically small in proportion 
to the general convict population— have proved effectual deterrents ; and most 
of those who, when first placed under this mode of restraint, were obstinate and 
turbulent offenders, at length became tractable and orderly, and continued to be 
so after tlieir release from the penal ward. _ . , - 

The alterations in the building, which were m progress at the period of my 
last annual report, have been finally completed, with the exception of the mode 
of fitting up the interior of the new school-room, a subject at present under 
your consideration, and tlie chapels arranged for the separate celebration of 
Divine service for prisoners of each persuasion, are commodious and convenient. 

In their frequent intercourse and dealings with the prisoners, the several 
warders have been repeatedly enjoined to exercise due lenity, consistent with 
rule, to treat them with kindness devoid of familiarity, and, m cases of collision, 
to use no unnecessary rigour, but at the same time to act with firmness m t e 
execution of their duty ; and I am happy to add that, with a few exceptions 
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reported to, and specially dealt with, by your Board, the conduct of the office 
m general, has been satisfactory. > 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant 

Robert Netterville, Govern nr 

To the Directors of Convict Prisons, &c. 



Mountj oy Government Prison, 
January 12, 1858. ’ 

Gentlemen,— I certify that the rules laid down for the government of the 
prison have been complied with in every instance, except in such cases as have 
been distinctly reported to, or brought under the notice of a Director 

Robert Netterville, Governor. 



Statement of the Number of Convicts committed and disposed of from 
1st January to 31st December, 1857. 



1 st January, ‘1857, — 

In custody, 369 

To December 31st committed, 
from County and City gaols, 325 
Erom Convict Depots, . . 62 

Term of Lie. being revoked, 3 

Military Prisoners, . . 2 

389 

Total, . 758 



HOW DISPOSED OF. 



Removed to — 

Spike Island G. Prison, . 249 
Philipstown, do. . .134 

Smithfield, do. . .6 

County Gaols, ... 7 

Died in Hospital, ... 3 
Discharged, . . . . ] 



400 

Remaining in custody, Dec. 31, 1857, 358 



I Total, . 758 

Daily average number in custody during the year, 357*219. 
Classification of Crimes for which those Prisoners have been sentenced who 
were received during the year ending 31st December, 1857. 



Arson, 6‘ 

„ in Workhouse, ... 4 

Assault, 2 

„ and stabbing, ... 4 

„ and robbery, ... 4 

Bestiality, 1 

Breaking and entering Dwelling, . 1 

Burglary, . . . .47 

„ with intent to steal, . l 

„ and felony, ... 7 

„ and robbery, . . .27 

„ and larceny, ... 7 

„ and cow-slealing, . . l 

„ and arson, ... 2 

Entering and robbing a house, . 1 

Embezzlement, .... 3 

Felony, . 40 

„ _ after previous conviction, . 2 

Felonious assault and demanding 

money, . . ] 

33 35 • • . . 2 

3j 33 on prison officers, 2 

Firing at, ] 

Forgery 

Housebreaking, . . . .12 

„ and felony, . .13 

„ and robbery, . . 7 

„ and stealing therein, 6 
Highway robbery, . . . .10 

Rilling a cow with intent to steal 

the hide, ... 1 

„ sheep, 1 

Larceny, 19 



Larceny and receiving, . . . 1 

„ from the person, . .11 

„ and previous conviction, . 28 
„ and felony, . . . 2 

,, in dwelling. . . . 4 

„ and previous felony, . . 6 

Malicious assault, . ... 1 

Maliciously setting fire to a hayrick, 1 
Manslaughter, . . . .12 

Murder of prison warder, . . 2 

Murder, 2 

„ of fellow- convict, . . 1 

Murderous assault on do. . . 1 

Military offences, . ... 3 

Obtaining money and goods under 

false pretences 3 

Rape, . 2 



Riot and grievous assault on Police, l 
Returningfrom transportation before 
expiration of sentence, 

Picking pockets, 

Robbery, .... 
Receiving stolen goods, . 

Stealing cattle, 

„ horses, asses, . 

„ sheep, 

„ silver plate, money, 
clothes, &c., . 

Sacrilege, . . 

Setting fire to County Prison, 
Subsequent felony, . 

Violent assault, 



and 
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. 12 


Three Years’ Penal Servitude, 


. 29 


. 16 


Four „ „ 


. 216 


9 


Five „ „ 


. 2 


. 19 


Six „ „ 


. 28 


. 16 


Seven „ „ 


. 7 




Eight „ „ 


. 3 


. 72 


Ten „ „ 


. 21 




Fourteen „ „ 


. 2 


. 1 


Fifteen „ „ 


. 3 


. 1 


Life 


. 6 


- 

. 3 


Total, 


. 317 



WENT 

Prison. 



Governor’s 



Sentences of the Prisoners committed to this Prison during the year ended Mountjot 
31st December, 1857. Govern- 

Seven Tears' Transportation, 

Ten » » 

Fourteeen „ » 

Fifteen » » 

Life » p 

Total, 

Commuted to. one years’ P. S., 

„ two „ P- S., 

}} one „ Iinprisoi 

ment, 

Married, 64. 

Protestants, 44. Roman Catholics, 340. 

Classified Statement of the Number of Offences committed by the Prisoners 
during the year ended 31st December, 1857. 



Single, 325. 

Presbyterians, 5. 



Assaults on officers, 

Gross insubordination, . 
Insubordination, 
Disobedience and insolence, 
Assault on convicts, 

Theft, . 



7 

44 

112 

157 

28 

19 



Idleness, 

Communicating and other minor of- 
fences, . . . . .891 

Insolence 58 

Deigned attempt at suicide, . . 1 



Under Fifteen Years, . . .9 

Fifteen and under Twenty years, . 154 
Twenty and under Twenty-live years, 133 
Twenty-five and under Thirty, . 54 
Thirty and under Forty, . . .23 



Ages of Prisoners on Conviction. 

Forty and under Fifty, 
Fifty and under Sixty, 
Sixty and over, 



Total, 



389 



Table showing the Previous Imprisonment of the Prisoners received during 
the year ended 3 1st December, 1857. 



Never in prison before, ■ 80 Seven times in prison | 

Once „ 64 before, . . .10 

Twice ,, 6) Eight >> 9 

Three times ,, 24 Nine ,, »> 4 

Four >, ,, 28 Ten ,, ,, 5 

Five ’ ,, ,, 10 Ten and under Fifteen 

Six „ 10 times, ... 14 

Number of Juveniles admitted in association during the year, and instructed in 
trades, as — 

Removed, Tailors, . . . .28 



Fifteen and over, . 1 4 
Antecedents not known, 56 
Returned Convicts who 
had completed their 
former sentence, . *52 
Ticket of Licence re- 
voked, . . .13 



Tailors, 19 

Shoemakers, 26 

Numbers on 31st December, 1856, . 96 



Shoemakers, . . .25 

Remaining, 31st December, 1857, . 8b 



Total, . . 141 | Total, . 

Return of Work performed in the Tailors and Shoemakers’ Department 
the year ended 31st December, 1857. 



MADE BY SHOEMAKERS. Pairs. 

Men’s Shoes made, . . . .455 

,, repaired, . . . 605 

Women’s Shoes, made, . . 

,, repaired, . .156 

Officers’ Slippers made, . . .47 

,, repaired, . .15 

REPAIRS EXECUTED BY TAILORS. 

Frieze Jackets repaired, . . . 235 

„ Trowsers, .... 250 
,, Vests, ..... 176 
Shirts 434 

MADE BY TAILORS. 

Officers’ Uniform Top Coats, . . 31 

Officers’ Uniform Frock Coats, ^ v 24 



Officers’ Uniform Trowsers, . 

„ Vests, . 

„ Caps, . 

Grey Tweed Slop Coats, 
„ „ Trowsers, 

„ „ Vests, . 

Officers’ Uniform Coats repaired, 
„ „ Trowsers, . 

Frieze Jackets (Prisoner?) made, 
„ Trowsers, 

„ V ests, 

Caps, 

Braces, 

Bags, 

Towels, 



* Two of those re-convicted under different names have been ascertained to have 
licence previously to the establishment of Constabulary supervision. 



. 141 
during 

. 25 

3 

. 44 

. 10 
8 

. 8 
9 

. 7 

. 565 
. 820 
. 192 
. 445 
. 193 
. 7 

. 509 

been on 
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MEDICAL OFFICERS REPORT. 

Gentlemen,— I have the honour to lay before you a report of the sanitary 
state of the Mountjoy Government Prison during the past year. 1 

Hospital Return for the year ending 31st December, 1857. 

Number of Prisoners in custody, 1st January, . . . 359 

Number received into Mountjoy during the year, . . . .387 



Total . . .756 

Number of Prisoners in Hospital, 1st January, 1857, . . . 18 

j, _ „ admitted to Hospital up to 31st December, 277 

Total number of Prisoners treated in Hospital during the year, . 295 

Discharged from Hospital, 263 

Removed to other Gaols, 17 

Deaths 3—20—283 



Remaining in Hospital, 1st January, 1858, 12 

Monthly State of PIosriTAL. 



. 

Number admitted to Hospital. 


Disob argod. 


Died. 


Remaining 
in. Hospital. 


Jan. 1st, in Hospital, 18) 
,, admitted, 30 j 
February, 


48 


27 


- 


21 


36 


39 


_ 


18 


March, .... 
April, .... 


29 


32 


- 


15 


29 


30 


_ 


14 


May, . 


24 


17 


- 


21 


June, .... 
July, .... 


14 


21 


1 


13 


12 


10 


_ 


10 


August, 


16 


18 


_ 


13 


September, . 


16 


17 


_ 


12 


October, 


19 


18 


1 


12 


November, . 


33 


29 




16 


December, . 


19 


22 


1 


12 



Deaths. 



Reg. 

No. 


Namo. 


Received at Mountjoy. i 


Diod. 


j Disease. 


4339 

4247 

4420 


RichardDoyle, 
Peter Doyle, 
John Walsh, 


24th April, 1857, 
12thFebruary, 1857, 
8th July, 1857. 


25tli June, 

31st October, 
24th December, 


Consumption. 
Inflam, of bowels. 
Renal disease. 



Number of Prisoners prescribed for in Prison, . 

,j „ that had extra exercise, . 

„ „ that had change of diet, . 

j, „ that had extra diet, 



. 1,086 

. 167 
. 68 

. 19 254 



Total, . . . 1,340 

Diseases of Prisoners admitted to Hospital during the Year. 



Attempted suicide, 
Ascites, 

Abscess of jav 
of ear, 

Bronchitis, . 
Condylomata, 

Cramp of chest and 
stomach, . 
Diarrhoea, . 

Debility, 

Disease of chest, . 
Dysentery, . 

Diseased ankle joint, 

„ foot, 

,, hip. 

Double Varus, 
Epeliptiform disease, 



. 1 


Feverish attacks, . 




48 


. 1 


Fistula, 




1 


3 , 


Gall stones, . 




1 


. 3 


Heart disease, 




3 


. 3 


Influenza, . 




6 


. 1 


Injury to foot, 




1 




„ head, . 




2 


. 4 


,, spine, . 




1 


. 65 


Injury to arm, 




1 


. 3 


Inflammation, 




2 


. 29 


Lumbago, . 




2 


. 3 


Ophthalmia, 




8 


. 1 


Phthisis, 




3 


1 


Pleuritis, 




1 


. 1 


Painful cicatrix, . 




1 


. 1 


Prolapsus ani, 




1 


7 


Peritonitis, . 




1 



Pain of side, 

Pain of head, 
Rheumatism, 

Stricture and irritable 
bladder, . 
Scrofulous head, 
wrist, 



Syphilis, 



knee, 

hand, 



Prisoners for observa- 
tion, 

Ibtal, 



. 277 
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X ani happy to be able to state that tbe sanitary condition of the Mountjoy Mountjoy 
Prison, during tbe past year, has been satisfactory ; out of a total of 756 pn- Govern- 
soners in custody, three deaths only are registered, showing that no severe epi- 5051,1 

demic has been prevalent. This low rate of mortality, however, in this prison, it RISoy * 

should be borne in mind, is to be explained, in a great measure, by the fact that Medical 
incurable chronic cases, are, generally speaking, removed to Philipstown, being Officer’s 
no longer suited for the discipline of Mountjoy. During 1857, seventeen such Report. 
cases were transferred to other convict depots. 

On reference to the table giving the diseases of persons admitted to hospital, it 
may be seen that diarrhoea, chest complaints, and mild febrile attacks, are the 
ailments for which the majority of the patients are admitted. A considerable 
number are likewise from time to time taken into hospital, in order to be more 
closely observed than it is possible to do in the prison ; many cases of feigned 
disease are thus at once detected. 

As it is of course desirable that the prison discipline should be interfered with 
as little as possible, even by the temporary relaxation of admission to hospital, 
those prisoners, whose cases admit of it, are treated in the prison ; this class of 
patients is inspected regularly, when they are prescribed for, or ordered extra 
exercise or change of diet, as then’ cases may require. As, in this way, the same 
individual may come repeatedly before the medical officer, it is obvious why the 
entire number (1,340) exceeds the total number of prisoners committed during 
the year. 

It is very gratifying to find that, under this system of medical management, 
adopted so successfully by my predecessor, Mr. Rynd, it is rendered practicable 
to subject all prisoners to the salutary influence of the discipline of this prison ; 
for under the modified plan now adopted by you, it is found necessary to reject 
so few from among the convicts who come before me for inspection that, practi- 
cally speaking, it may almost be stated that no rejections take place. Of those 
rejected during the past year, one was a convict found, on his reception here, 
to be labouring under acute pulmonary consumption ; a second was a confirmed 
epileptic patient ; and a third, although showing no positive symptoms of insanity, 
was deemed unfit for the discipline of the Mountjoy Prison, it being proved that 
he had at one time been the inmate of a lunatic asylum for undoubted mental 
disease. 

One case was admitted to hospital in consequence of having made an attempt 
at suicide. The circumstances of the case did not lead to the conclusion that the 
prisoner had any real intention of self-destruction ; he subsequently admitted as 
much himself, and, after a few days, was dismissed from hospital, expressing his 
sincere contrition for the criminal attempt he had made. 

No case of insanity appears in the hospital return : two individuals, however, 
having been subjected for some time to observation in hospital, although quiet 
and docile, seemed odd and eccentric ; . on this ground it was deemed advisable 
to transfer them from this prison before their full period had expired. 

All prisoners who on inspection, when first admitted to this prison have been 
found to bear no traces of vaccination, nor any evidence of having had natural 
small-pox, have been vaccinated. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, let me express to you how much I feel that the 
efficient working of the medical department of this prison is due to the exertions 
of the Resident Medical Officer, Dr. Halahan, as well as the steadiness and atten- 
tion of the hospital warders of this institution. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Robert McDonnell, Medical Doctor. 

To the Chairman and Directors of the 

Government Convict Prisons in Ireland. 



PROTESTANT CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. Protestant 

Mountjoy Government Prison, Chaplain's 
January 1, 1858. 2te P ort 

Gentlemen, — Your steady adherence to the plan of discipline established in 
our prison precludes the possibility of my having any thing new to notice in our 
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The number of men committed to my charge as Protestant Chaplain dum? 
the past year amounted to forty-nine ; of these twelve were married, and thirty? 
seven single. * 

The religious and moral condition of these wretched men on then entrance 
into our prison most plainly shows, that the first step in reformatory discipline 
should be (as it is with us) determinately penal, and, at the same time perse- 
verm gly kind. With the view of protecting society from the repetition and 
increase of crime, while we carry out the intentions of Government towards 
these unhappy men, our discipline is such as must make the offender look 
upon the commencement of his imprisonment with a salutary dread ; and at the 
same time, so many means used for his improvement tend to convince him that 
the end of punishment is not the gratification of vengeance, but the general 
well-being of society. 

Stolid ignorance is the prominent feature of their sad condition with respect 
to all principles of religion, and all proper sense of moral obligation: few 
of these men have ever attended a school of any kind, or, a? least with 
such constancy as could lead to permanent good. From now long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with their previous history, X record, with deep regret, 
that to their own parents , for the most part, must be attributed this state of 
neglected childhood, which has laid the foundation for a life of crime. 

The state of the convicts on their reception into our prison admits of their 
being thus classified under the head of secular information : thirty could 
write a little and read tolerably ; thirteen could only read ; and six were 
totally ignorant. In attempting to convey religious instruction to men thus 
circumstanced, no ordinary amount of attention is sufficient. My only hope 
(under the divine blessing) to benefit them rests on patient, unremitting, 
personal attention : they require (in an especial manner) to have religious 
concernments individually applied, and individually explained to them. 

The public services of the chapel are continued ns usual, and the Directors 
will be glad to hear that the removal of the partitions has been attended 
with beneficial results: these partitions (intended to maintain the separate 
system even during public worship) were found to answer no good purpose, 
and only served to stimulate evasion. 

The prisoners now assemble like an ordinary congregation, with scarcely 
any other restraint, except that which is imposed by their own sense of 
propriety. The devout attention of the men during divine service affords 
gratifying proof that when assembled for the worship of God, a reverential 
fear of Him may be made effective in the absence of all restraint, except 
such as the necessary requirements of a prison demand. 

The Holy Communion of the Lord’s Supper lias been administered at the 
appointed seasons, and the average number of recipients has been twelve ; in 
- each case of a . convict anxious to participate in the Holy Communion, I en- 
deavour to satisfy myself of his having attained a sufficiency of knowledge, 
and (as far as I can judge) being influenced by proper motives. 

In the case of convicts under reformatory discipline, the schoolmaster and liis 
assistants hold an important office ; and to them our prisoners are deeply in- 
debted for not only receiving such rudimental knowledge as may be usefully 
applied in afterlife, but also for much practical information, tending to enlarge 
their, minds, and to prepare them to occupy with advantage their future 
positions in a course of honest industry. Questions put to those poor men, 
by highly competent visitors at our prison school, elicit such answers as fully 
prove that then* information is no mere repetition of words without meaning, 
but is genuine, solid, and apparently well appreciated. 

Amongst the moral influences brought to bear upon the minds of our 
prisoners, for their future good, I ought not to omit mentioning the kind, 
painstaking, and constant attention of our skilful and benevolent physician, 
whom I often meet at the sick beds of my suffering Protestant flock. 

All the members of my congregation are supplied with Bibles and Prayer- 
books when they are capable of using them; and those who can derive advantage 
from reading are supplied with religious works, carefully selected, with a 
view of leading them to an understanding of the Holy Scriptures, to self- 
examination, and private prayer. 

In the work in which we are engaged, it is far easier to discover difficul- 
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ties tlian to devise suitable means to overcome them 5 but I think the results Mountjoy 
hitherto achieved ought to encourage all connected with the system of our Govern- 
present discipline to steady perseverance. went 

If the present system is maintained with patient uniformity, I do trust P riso n - 
a few years’ experience will evince that a large majority of our prisoners p ro i es tant 
may be restored to society, after their term of probation is over, as honest men. Chaplain's 
To the Governor and Deputy-Governor of this establishment. I increasingly Report. 
owe a debt of obligation for their unceasing kindness and aid in supporting, 
by their authority and influence, all the measures under my control for the 
benefit of those committed to my pastoral care. I also take this opportunity 
of bearing testimony to the judicious and efficient manner in which the prin- 
cipal warder has performed his duties on all occasions which have come under 
my notice during the past year. 

I have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, yours faithfully and respectfully, 

John Black, Protestant Chaplain. 

To the Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland. 



ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Mountjoy Prison, 

February 25, 1858. 



Roman 

Catholic 

Chaplain's 

Report. 



Gentlemen, — I beg to submit to you my report for the four last months of 
the year 1 857, on the state of religion among the Roman Catholic convicts in 
Mountjoy Prison. 

I have great pleasure in stating, that since the 1 st of September last, the time 
at which I was appointed chaplain to the institution, the religious and moral 
conduct of the prisoners committed to my charge has, generally speaking, given 
me great satisfaction. All have, without exception, conducted themselves in the 
chapel with propriety, and have manifested much attention to the religious in- 
structions and other devotions. 

* Regarding my ministrations in the prison, I have to report, that I have been 
occupied in the discharge of my sacred ministry, on the average, two hours on 
Mondays, three hours each on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and four hours each on 
Fridays and Sundays. 

I have also attended the prisoners occasionally on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

From four to seven priests have assisted me every Friday, in hearing the con- 
fessions of the prisoners. One division was called each Friday, and thus, in the 
course of four weeks, the whole body of the prisoners have had an opportunity 
of receiving the sacrament of penance ; and I am happy to state, that, with very 
few exceptions, they have, with much edification, availed themselves of this 
opportunity. 

Each hatch of prisoners, on their arrival at Mountjoy, have been taken at the 
earliest convenience to the chapel, and examined individually in the Christian 
doctrine and classified. 

A religious instruction has been given to the prisoners regularly three times 
each week, viz., on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sundays. On Tuesday, a cate- 
chetical lecture 5 on Thursday, 011 some of the practical Christian duties; and on 
Sunday, a sermon, generally on the gospel of the day. A considerable number, 
either from extreme ignorance, or other causes, required special instruction, and 
these I have visited and taught separately in their cells. Those who had not 
received confirmation were marked off at their entrance, and put under special 
instruction for the worthy reception of that sacrament. 

The hospital has been visited, and the confessions of the sick prisoners heard 
twice or thrice every, week. I have, of course, attended the sick as often, 
besides, as called for, or necessity demanded, which, indeed, was sometimes twice 
a-day. All the prisoners have had an opportunity of making application for 
religious books once per week ; these I have examined, and have given directions 
for the distribution of the books suitable to each. I feel myself bound also to 
report, that the warders, who have attended the prisoners in chapel, have been 

E 
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of tlie greatest service to me, and liave discharged their duty with decorum and 
zeal. 

Indeed, I must say, that by the rules of the prison, great facilities have been 
afforded me in promoting the religious education of the prisoners. There is one 
point relative to the adult prisoners in the penal ward, to which I beg respect- 
fully to call the attention of your board : to these prisoners, numbering on an 
average, about sixteen, a separate mass and instruction are given on ^Sundays 
and holidays. I think it most desirable that some arrangement be made by 
which these prisoners could be allowed to attend the mass, and share in the 
advantages of all the religious instruction given to the great body of the prisoners. 
The chapel offers no obstacle, as it can afford accommodation to about one 
hundred more, in addition to the usual number in attendance. An alteration in 
this respect, while it would offer equal advantages to all the prisoners would at 
the same time, allow me to bring, with greater facility and efficiency, the influence 
of religion to bear on the reformation of the convicts. 

Religion being the foundation of every permanent change of conduct, it is of 
the last importance that every facility in bringing its influence to bear on the 
convicts be granted. Religion alone can reach the root of the evil which lies in 
the heart. 

As long as the heart, from which proceeds sin, crime, and violence of cveiy 
land, . is not changed, there is not , nor can there be, any real reformation. 
Religion enlightens, purifies, and renovates the heart ; and, at the same time' 
that she is the very life and soul of true reformation, she furnishes the means of 
persevering in the path of rectitude, even to the end. I am sure, Gentlemen 
that your devotion to the best interests of the convicts will lead you to kindly 
consider the alteration which I have, with all liberty, proposed. I have to ex- 
press my thanks for the promptitude with which certain hooks, dangerous to 
faith, were removed from the cells of the Roman Catholic prisoners. 

In conclusion, I have to state, that the Governor has bestowed much care in 
fitting up and ornamenting the altar, for which I am much indebted to him. I 
have also to record my thanks to the Deputy- Governor for his many kindnesses. 

I have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

Michael Cody, 

To the Directors of Convict Prisons Roman Catholic Chaplain, 

in Ireland. 



PRESBYTERIAN CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Mountjoy Government Prison, 
January 1, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — The commencement of a new year again calls for an account 
of the past. This shall he briefly rendered. Devoid of any striking or un- 
usual incident in my department of duty, its tale is easily told. I have 
endeavoured, as a minister of the Gospel, to speak to the convicts under my 
care “ the truth as it is in Jesus,” in love, from the pulpit and in the cell, with 
what success as regards their salvation is known only to the Omniscient: 
while not a few very gratifying evidences, in the form of grateful letters, 
earnest expressions, breathing a pious and humble spirit, and, in some cases, 
irreproachable regularity of conduct, have been afforded of good accomplished 
by the blessing of God, to whom he the glory ! 

As to the general characteristics of the prisoners in my charge, 1857 differed 
little from former years. The number was smaller than heretofore — a correct 
token, it may be presumed, of the improved state of things in this country, and 
the gratifying decrease of crime. Most of them were of a rather respectable 
and well-informed class, chiefly from the rural districts ; men urged on to serious 
offences by the ordinary strong temptations to sin that prevail in society. 
The paucity of their number enabled me fully to individualize them, ascertain 
their, history, parentage, course of life, ^ and the circumstances of their trans- 
gressions, and thus to supply them with what I deemed suitable instruction and 
exhortation, books and tracts, and, at the same time, to exercise over each an 
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amount of personal influence for good -which, I humbly trust, was profitable. 
The records of the prison and the testimony of its officers evidence that com- 
paratively few of the convicts under my care were reported for misconduct 
during the year, and that punishment inflicted on any of them was generally for 
minor offences. 

The system of school instruction employed in the prison appears to be well 
devised, and to be ably administered by Mr. M‘Gauran and his assistants, 
operating favourably on the character andconduct of the prisoners— utterly inade- 
quate of itself, I hold it, to produce abiding renewal and reformation of heart and 
life, but a happy auxiliary and preliminary to the higher lessons of the Gospel of 
God. The want of such previous instruction was deeply felt by me in the case 
of a young man — a very unusual case— during the past year. He entered the 
prison ignorant of the alphabet, and so dull and inapt to learn was he that on 
leaving Mountjoy, he could barely put together the letters of short monosyllables 
with which he was familial’. I never met so hopeless a case, and in utter despair 
of his learning to read, had to content myself with such simple oral instruction 
as. seemed best. .On the other hand, such were the attainments of some of the 
prisoners, that their leisure hours in the solitary cell were employed, and, I trust, 
profitably, in translating passages of Scripture, or conveying their own concep- 
tions into verse of no contemptible character, which was regularly submitted, of 
course spontaneously, for my inspection. 

Owing to. the general good-health of the convicts, visits to the hospital were 
seldom required, and the efficacy of the arrangements and treatment there greatly 
facilitated my intercourse with the sick. 

The state of things in the prison generally, as connected with my work, 
afforded increased satisfaction to my mind during the past year, and on more 
than one occasion I realized the vast importance of having officers of decided reli- 
gious and moral character, conscientious and withal of land and liberal spirit in 
the oversight of the prisoners, capable of improving occurrences for their real 
benefit. Indeed, under the existing general system of government prison super- 
intendence, including its approved classification .and graduation of merit, with 
its plan for the ultimate safe disposal of convicts, and re-absorption of them largely 
into the mass of the community, such a prison as Mountjoy seems to me to occupy 
a position of extreme importance — as lying, in some sort, at the foundation, and 
essential, in its right management, to the success of the present intensely inter- 
esting experiment affecting the welfare of the convict population of Ireland, to 
which the attention of these ldngdoms is now eagerly directed. Some men, I 
believe, left Mountjoy during the past year decidedly improved, especially those 
who, from early education and some fondness for reading, were able to improve 
the painful, tedious hours of silent solitude; but this is very questionable 
regarding others, whose unfurnished minds, dragged heavily onward during 
weary days and nights of monotonous, unprofitable idleness, relieved only by an 
occasional occupation in the cell, that failed to interest. May the Highest pre- 
side over the councils of all in authority, and direct to the adoption of the means 
most conducive to the real reformation of the unhappy prisoner, which is the 
object of one grand branch of the existing economy of convict management. 

I have to acknowledge, with thanks, the utmost courtesy of all the officers of 
Mountjoy .with whom I came in contact, and their efforts to facilitate my com- 
fortable discharge of duty. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

William Wilson, Presbyterian Chaplain. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 



HEAD SCHOOLMASTER’S REPORT. 

Mountjoy Government Prison, 
January 16, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with your directions, I have the honour to submit 
uiy report on tbe school in connexion with this prison, for the year ending 31st 
December, 1857. 
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All tlie prisoners attend school except a few, exempted on special grounds. 
Where such tough material is to be worked upon, everything calculated to oppose 
the teacher’s efforts ought, if possible, to be removed. It is my pleasing duty to 
report that all obstacles to improvement pointed out by me, from time to time 
have been promptly attended to, and nothing allowed to interfere with the free 
working of the school, except what really could not be avoided. Although 
not at the climax of efficiency, yet there is little more to be desired. I expect 
before the close of the year that tlie system of instruction introduced by me will 
be fully developed. Even now, the results have exceeded my most sauguine 
expectations, although no person could have been more sanguine of success than 
I was when appointed to my present situation in the Convict Service. The moral 
tone of tlie whole prison has been' raised. Ho language could convey an exag- 
gerated idea of the improvement that has been made in every department of the 
prison during the past twelve months. I mention this fact, as the efficiency of 
the educational department is more or less dependent on the efficiency of the 
other departments of the prison. Officers and prisoners appear pleased with 
each other, because they understand each other. This happy understanding 
between officers and prisoners has not been brought about -without much labour 
and Christian forbearance on almost every one’s part, besides great ability and 
perseverance on the part of some of the superior officers. 

A few facts will give an idea of the efficiency of the school. In my first 
report I stated that there were 96*2 per cent, of the prisoners then in custody 
almost -without education. Subsequent examinations of prisoners, immediately 
after reception, fully corroborate the accuracy of this statement. Add to this 
deplorable ignorance, the low order of intellect of the majority of prisoners, and 
the popular belief amongst them that tliev are incapable of learning to read or 
write, or, in fact, acquiring any branch of education, and a rough idea may he 
formed of the material to be worked upon. With the exception of prisoners 
incapacitated through deafness or blindness, or those of an intellect so low as 
almost to border upon idiocy, a progress is made so rapid as to be quite incre- 
dible. The exceptions which I have enumerated are by no means considerable : 
in all they do not amount to more than 1 0 per cent. Many of the prisoners 
learn to read and write in less than five months, although upon reception 
ignorant • of even the alphabet, and some of whom even prejudiced against the 
school.* 

This is entirely owing to the indomitable zeal and indefatigable persever- 
ance of Mr. Dwyer, the teacher in charge of the least advanced class. Mr. 
Dwyer’s labours are weighty and incessant, while his eagerness to succeed 
remains unabated, his labours being attended with results which increase with 
his experience. 

It would not be fair to Mr. Dwyer to allow this opportunity to pass without 
mentioning that in bringing an amount of persuasion to bear upon these 
prisoners, so as to induce them to apply themselves to learn, all the resources of 
a well-stored mind, and an almost exhaustless fund of good temper, must be 
largely drawn upon. Countless repulses does he meet with unshrinking forti- 
tude, and many rude expressions does he submit to with becoming manliness 
from his stubborn and uncultivated pupils, because he knows how perverted are 
their notions of right- acting and wrong-doing ; that their rudeness is not so 
blameable, being- entirely the result of low-breeding; and that their convictions 
are surrounded with the thick veil of prejudice, always the concomitant of 
ignorance. ‘ Heading and writing are not the only subjects which engross 
the attention of Mr. Dwyer ; he gives lessons in geography and political 
economy, especially the parts bearing upon the relation between employer and 
employed ; the constituents of value, and the great advantages of machinery, to 
every one, particularly to the working people ; the many lasting benefits which 

* The teachers were frequently told by prisoners that they would never have it 
said they got any learning in a gaol-school, or from the English Government. A 
prisoner named Judge could never be persuaded of his error in this respect, and he 
left the prison- as ignorant as when he came, although he fully admitted the great 
advantages of education. . He often said, with the appearance of the greatest con- 
tempt, that he wondered how the other prisoners could be so mean as to take the 
Government learning; that, although he was a prisoner, he was not quite so 
mean as all that, and that he had some little pride in him yet. 
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education confers upon these who possess it, and the means by which wealth is Mountjoy 
honestly acquired, accumulated, and transmitted from father to son. Scripture Ctovern- 
history, even in this stage of the prisoner’s progress, is not neglected. The MENT 
lesson -books afford a great deal of information on this head, which is carefully 1 RIS0X ‘ 
expl ai ned, and the principles of morality thus inculcated firmly impressed upon j-i ea d 
their minds. These varied lessons are a great means of keeping alive the School- 
interest of the men ; they serve to excite the curiosity and elicit inquiry regard- master’s 
ing subjects which before were to them a sealed letter. I dwell upon this part tiepprt. 
of my report, to fully explain the principles on which the teaching of prisoners 
in the first stage of their advancement is rested. 

The other teachers have been attentive to their duties, and have shown a 
willingness to co-operate with me in the management of the school. The 
prisoners instructed by them are principally those grounded by Mr. Dwyer. 

The teaching of them m this stage does not require that degree of ardour, skill, 
and power of mental endurance necessary to effect their first advancement. 

For the purpose of individualization, it would be better to allow the prisoners 
to be under the same teacher while attending school, in fact, while in prison ; 
but the principle of stages is found to work with potency on their minds. Dif- 
ferent stages show them their actual advances ; they encourage them to persevere 
with renewed energy and vigour ; besides, the principle of stages agrees with 
another important principle, viz., a division of labour. 

The j uvenile prisoners are all under my own immediate tuition. The number at 
present in custody is larger than it had been during tlie year, owing to the admission 
of an unusually large number of youths, apparently under seventeen years of age. 

After a very careful examination of these prisoners, excluding the late arrivals, 
who had not time to make any visible progress, I found, out of eighty- three, only 
five not able to read. The great bulk of the remainder are able to read any of the 
standard works of literature with ease and intelligence. All the boys write on 
paper, with one solitary exception. As a general rule, the boys learn to -write a 
beautiful free hand in four months. I have many lads engaged -writing per- 
manent head-lines for the other prisoners. The method of teaching writing 
which I have adopted is not very general. I commence at once with small 
hand. There was a prisoner here some time ago, who wrote a most excellent 
hand. During his detention I employed him in writing head-lines, which I 
distributed amongst the juveniles, with instructions how to proceed, and the 
results are most gratifying. All the material at first required is a slate, cutter, 
and head-line. When the hand is sufficiently broken in — with some in less than 
a fortnight, with others, perhaps a month or six weeks — a copy-book, with pens, 
ink, &c., is given. The writing takes place in the separate cells, as there are 
no desks as yet in the school. This system is general now in the prison, and 
the success is almost incredible. 

The proficiency of the lads in arithmetic shows that in this useful branch their 
progress is fully equal to their muting. There are twelve learning proportion 
and above, eight learning the compound rules and reduction, and the remainder 
learning the simple rules. It must be borne in mind, that nearly all these lads 
did not know how to make figures upon their reception. The difficulty of 
mastering the addition and multiplication tables is not to be overlooked, especially 
when it is remembered, that I do not promote any lad from addition, without 
first examining him in the addition table, or from multiplication, without satis- 
fying myself as to his knowledge of the table belonging to this rule. Neither 
are boys permitted to leave the compound rules until familiar with the weights 
and measures. Besides, these lads are well grounded in notation ; . the difficulty 
of getting boys to learn which no one acquainted with school keeping will deny. 

Therefore, I trust, that although these numbers are low, yet it will be considered 
that satisfactory advances have been made. 

Geography is a favourite study with all ; there is no lesson they relish more. 

Even in the mathematical and physical branches of this science, their progress has 
astonished every one who witnessed ah examination of the lads during the year. 

Grammar is not so well liked. It is rather dry for them, but still there are a few 
boys who have made considerable progress. There are thirteen able to parse, 
three of whom are acquainted with the rules of syntax, and understand their ap- - 
plication in analyzing sentences. I should add, that it is only lately I commenced 
this subject, as I considered it would be premature to introduce it sooner. 
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Writing from dictation is pursued with great success. It is the only way to 
promote habits of correct orthography. I have, therefore, spared no pains in 
having it -well taught. Out of eighty-three boys examined very rigidly, there 
were twenty-four who could write well, with correct spelling and punctuation an 
ordinary sentence read slowly. Many of the others made very few mistakes * if 
one made a mistake at all I did not include him. 

With the exception of Scripture history, there is no subject I attach more 
importance to than political economy. Erroneous notions regarding wages, rise 
and fall of provisions, competition in trade, railroads and machinery, have been 
a public source of poverty and crime. To eradicate these opinions in the rising 
generation is an object of great importance to the peace and well-being of the 
community. With a view to this- end, I recommend every prisoner able to read, 
to be supplied in his cell with a copy of Archbishop Whately’s “ Easy Lessons 
on Money Matters.” One fact will be enough to show the progress that lias 
been made. Mr. Hill, Recorder of Birmingham, who visited this prison last 
August, kindly remained to hear an examination of the prisoners in the various 
branches of education taught in the school. This gentleman indiscriminately 
selected some of the boys for individual examination, and started some questions 
about “ strikes,” “ trades’-unions,” causes of the disparity in wages, and other 
topics of this nature. You, gentlemen, are aware that no question propounded 
by Mr. Hill was left unanswered, and you are also aware how well pleased Mr. 
Hill was with the results of his inquiry into the thoroughness and utility of the 
instructions imparted. 

General and scriptural information receive a due share of attention : all the 
prisoners have made considerable progress in these branches. 

I am under many obligations to some of the superior officers for the great 
interest they take in the education of the prisoners. The Rev. Mr. Black, 
Protestant Chaplain, visited the different classes very frequently during the 
year. At each of his visits, Mr. Black requested to hear the prisoners examined 
in whatever branches they were learning. Mr. Black often took part in these 
examinations himself ; after which he invariably expressed himself highly pleased 
with the proficiency exhibited, and took occasion to speak to the convicts on the 
blessings of education, hdw they ought to prize the opportunity they had here 
of advancing their own best interests, and how thankful they should feel to the 
Almighty for affording them the means of applying their time and labour, while 
in prison, with such profit to themselves. 

l)r. M'Donnell, the Medical Superintendent, has frequently visited the school 
in company with other gentlemen interested in the reformatory movement, whom 
he introduced to see the working of the prison. Both Dr. M‘Donnell and his 
friends have, upon many occasions, examined the prisoners in various branches 
of education, and I have always • been congratulated by these gentlemen upon 
the creditable manner in which their questions have been answered by the class. 

The Governor and Deputy- Governor have been constant visitors to the school. 
These gentlemen have expressed themselves at all times well pleased with the 
arrangements, and the great improvement of the boys. 

You can scarcely conceive, gentlemen, how much I was aided by these, . and 
by your own visits and examinations. Although the prisoners never questioned 
the value of a good education, yet they entertained grave doubts of the value of 
a gaol education. The great interest manifested by the visitors convinced them 
that there was something worth possessing in the education offered them here, 
and thus a just appreciation of the instructions so essential to improvement 'was 
secured. 

Instead of commencing school at 10 o’clock, a.m., I recommended, in July last, 
that secular instruction should not begin with the juveniles, at least, till' the 
other business of the prison was over. This important change has had a fair 
trial, the results of which are quite as beneficial to the interests of the public 
service as I anticipated. The adult prisoners are still taught? in the day, because 
the change of school hours was properly regarded as an experiment, which, oi 
course, required time to test its advantages. In the one case, nothing interferes 
•with the free working of the school ; in the other, many serious interruptions 
occur which cannot be avoided. . 

A glance at the daily routine will convey, an idea of how much the schoo 
business suffers from these interruptions. 
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First, the collecting of prisoners reported for misconduct, to answer before the Mountjoy 
governor the charges preferred against them, and their re-assembling again. Govern- 
Second, the collecting and re-assembling of prisoners for the medical officer’s p ftEENT 
inspection. Third, the complete suspension of the school, occasioned by the r RISQN ‘ 
prisoners having to attend their respective places of worship three times, and pj eac i 
often even four times a week. Fourth, the absence of prisoners allowed extra School- 
exercise on the medical officer’s recommendation. Fifth, the absence of prisoners master's 
having undergone the prescribed term of separate confinement. Report. 

At every little interruption which takes place in the school, it is not alone 
the actual time the business is suspended during the interruption that must be 
taken into account. Other matters of greater importance are to be considered. 

When a teacher is explaining any thing, he must be very careful in bringing the 
minds of his pupils along with him. His own mind is actively engaged analyzing 
the subject, arranging the parts, and selecting simple yet proper words to express 
his meaning. His pupils are struggling to understand his explanations ot the 
several parts of the subject, and to see their connexion with, and dependence on 
each other. To one accustomed to speak to a. number of persons together, 
especially to a class of men not the aptest or the most willing to learn, the 
difficulty of securing collective attention for any length of time must be self- 
evident, even under the most favourable circumstances. How must it, then, 
depress the energies, and impair the vigour and efficiency of a teacher, having 
the thread of his discourse broken so often during the day ? It produces a 
similar effect upon the prisoners, the magnitude of which is fully known to those 
only who are acquainted with the science of teaching. 

Amongst the juveniles, I have not, until lately — amongst the adults, I have 
not at all — adopted the monitorial system, because, until then, I could not 
procure a staff sufficiently qualified to act as monitors. Although this system 
is recommended by the ablest educationists, and although neither time nor 
trouble were spared in the selection of the monitors, yet I awaited with con- 
siderable anxiety the result of the experiment, which, it is my pleasing duty to ' 
report, proved most successful. Before I appointed the monitors, I held a com- 
petitive examination, to which every boy in the school was admitted. Ten boys 
answered so well in all the subjects 'upon which they were examined, that it was 
impossible to decide which of them was the best. From these I selected six. 

It is most gratifying to witness the skill and ardour of the monitors exhibited in 
their teaching, and the respectful attention of the boys to their instructions ; in 
fact, every one seems most interested in the pursuit of knowledge, and this interest 
is not confined to the school. Every time I walk through the workshops a number 
of questions is put to me by the boys ; and in the evening after “ lock-up,” almost 
every boy is employed in his cell at his books. I have gone noiselessly round 
through the juvenile wing of the prison, evening after evening, and I scarcely 
ever found a boy idle. Many of the lads have constructed “ Time Tables” for 
themselves. The first “ Time Table” I discovered, I asked the boy with whom I 
found it how he knew when the time had arrived to study a given subject ? > He 
looked at me with astonishment, wondering, I suppose, at the simplicity of the 
question, and pointing in the direction of George’s Church, “there’s a clock,” 
said he, “ over there, which I hear striking every horn-, and c h iming every 
quarter.” ... 

The monitorial system is powerful for good or for evil. . It establishes a httle 
community, in which many of the temptations of real life exist in miniature. 

Little differences are to be adjusted; little jealousies satisfied little quarrels 
amicably settled ; little indignities soothed; httle wrongs healed ; little ebullitions . 
of temper smothered ; respect, obedience, and submission to authority, gently, 
but firmly, enforced. There is a certain “ liberty of action” allowed in school, 
by no means incompatible with strict order and regularity, which affords the 
master opportunities of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the individual 
dispositions of his pupils, without which knowledge, individualization, the sine 
qua non of reformation, is perfectly unattainable. 

This system of teaching is inseparable from training. Teaching implants right 
principles ; but training, by reducing these to practice, generates good, habits. 

The monitorial system has had a fair trial; it has been watched with even 
j ealous care by men only too bappy to report the slightest breach of discipline. 

The school is seldom unattended by less than three warders, and is frequently visited 
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Mountjoy by the beads of tbe discipline department. These officers never interfere with 
Govern- tlie business of the school, nor, to my knowledge, had they-ever cany reason to find 
Prison fanlt witb tlie orclc : v and regularity of the scholars. I have seen some of the best 

‘ ‘ conducted schools in the empire, and I have never witnessed one attended by bovs 

Head more anxious to conduct themselves with propriety. Yet there care no punish- 
School- mcnts. There have been only three boys punished during the year for improper 

master’s conduct at school, none of whom received a greater punishment than bread and 

Report. -water diet, with close confinement for 24 hours in an ordinary cell. The rewards 
are simple, yet effective. A boy conducting himself very well during a month 
gets three good marks ; one whose conduct is only' good, gets two ; and if his 
conduct be only middling, lie gets but one. At the end of each month, durino- 
tlie past year, I have felt myself justified in awarding the full number of marks 
to. all the boys attending school, with the exception of the three boys punished for 
misconduct, whose good marks were forfeited for that particular month in which 
they had been punished. 

The juvenile school not commencing till four o’clock, leaves me the principal 
part of the day to look after the industrial training of the lads. A most wonderful 
reformation has taken place in the workshops. Some time ago they were no 
better than demoralizing schools. Now they are perfect bee-hives. Every boy 
takes as much interest in his work as if he were paid a guinea a minute for it. 
The boys in the workshops seem to think of nothing but their improvement and 
their future prospects in the world. The trades’ instructors are well satisfied with 
the attention and industry of the boys at their work. 

Communication is allowed amongst the boys who have earned “badges” by 
good conduct for a prescribed period. But communication is carried on by all, 
simply because it is impossible to prevent it, unless, indeed, an officer is placed 
between every two boys. For my part, although I dread contamination, I do not 
regret the impossibility of preventing communication in tlie workshops. 'While 
a low moral tone pervaded these industrial schools, doubtless communication 
produced contamination ; but now that a high moral tone prevails, communica- 
tion may be justly regarded an element of reformation. One fact will fully 
support this view of the question. Boys coming here from the county gaols with 
indifferent characters, in a very short time, are altogether changed for the better, 
from the force of example, and the communication which they heard in the shop ; 
or, to use the language of Mr. Hill, the Recorder of Birmingham, the other boys 
act upon them as tame elephants do upon the ensnared wild ones. 

From the large number of prisoners under seventeen years of age lately received, 
it might at first sight appear that juvenile crime was on tlie increase. For many 
reasons I am of opinion that the great bulk of these lads were sent here, not for 
the enormity of their crimes, or the repetition of petty offences, but rather with a 
view to their reformation. They' do not seem at all so hardened as those received 
some time ago ; their previous convictions are not so numerous ; and their sen- 
tences, in most cases, are not so long. Three years’ penal servitude being tbe 
general period of detention. Considering these circumstances, I have been led 
to think, that the magistrates are beginning to see the evil of short imprisonments. 
Even three years I regard as too short, especially under the Penal Servitude Act 
of June 1857, which allows a prisoner the hope of cancelling a portion of bis 
sentence by good conduct, and steady industry in prison. It ought never to be 
forgotten, that reformation is a work of time. No matter how well a boy may 
be taught and trained, if he is not kept sufficiently long to grow out of his vicious 
propensities and had habits, and to grow into virtuous propensities and good 
habits ; further, if this growth be not allowed time to take deep root in bis 
character, the good instructions and judicious treatment which he received in 
prison will be lost when he is exposed to the luring temptations of a wicked world. 
Strength of character is required to resist such temptations, which strength of 
character time only can give. 

There are many advantages that must accrue to the convict and the public by 
the adop tion of sentences so lengthened, as would afford time to effect a confirmed 
reformation in the prisoner, while admitting of considerable reduction as a reward 
for good behaviour and persevering industry. The hope of reward is one of tbe 
most powerful incentives to good conduct and willing industry, and, as far as my 
experience goes, there is no. reward appreciated more by prisoners than a mitiga- 
tion of '.heir sentences. This reward lias tlie great advantage of being inexpensive 
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to the state. I know of no other possessing this excellence ; therefore, I regret Mountjoy 
exceedingly, that it has not been more extensively left available to those intrusted GtOvern- 
with the reformation of criminals. Not only in prison is it powerful for good ; SI1SNT 
when the convict is thrown on the world, and exposed again to all its temptations, Prison - 
the unexpired portion of his sentence hangs in wholesome terrorcm over his head, Head 
acting as a safeguard to all his actions. Hence it is, that more confidence can be School- 
placed in a convict discharged with some years of his sentence unexpired, than one master's 
sentenced under the old “ Penal Servitude Act,” and discharged with no part of Liepwt. 
his sentence unexpired. From these considerations, it is my humble opinion, that 
a sentence under the late act could hardly be too long, as it admits of unlimited 
mitigation. 

In conclusion, I beg to acknowledge the valuable assistance rendered me in the 
discharge of my duties by the active co-operation of Mr. Brown, the senior, and 
Mr. Lawlor, the junior, principal warder. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

Edward M‘Gauran, Head Schoolmaster. 

To the Chairman and Directors of 
Government Prisons in Ireland. 



SPIKE ISLAND CONVICT PRISON. SplKE 

— Island 

Govern- 

LOCAL INSPECTOR’S REPORT. ment 

_ .. _ , , _ . _ . Prison. 

Spilce Island Convict Prison, 

January 18, 1858. Local 

Gentlemen, — In forwarding the Annual Report of the Governor of Spike Report™ * 
Island Convict Establishment for the year 1857, 1 have the honour to attach a 
few brief remarks. 

The convicts have been for the past year, as heretofore, employed under the Employ- 
Royal Engineer Department, in completing the fortifications. There has been meut * 
a large amount of work performed, and, generally speaking, I believe the 
result to have been satisfactory. So far as practicable the convicts are made 
available for the maintenance of the prison buildings. 

The conduct of the prisoners for the past year, with the exception of some Conduct, 
few, has been, under all circumstances, satisfactory. No instance of disorderly 
conduct has occurred which called for extraordinary assistance. The officers 
on the spot have always been found sufficient. Some few cases have occurred 
in which the warders have been assaulted, but in no instance has the insub- 
ordinate received assistance from other prisoners. 

The general state of health of the prisoners has been good. No accidents of Health, 
a serious nature have occurred. The hospital accommodation is sufficient, and 
is well ventilated. The sewerage is, I regret to say, rather defective. 

The moral and religious instruction has been performed by the chaplains, in Moral and 
conformity with the prison rules; and, I trust, also with much advantage to the Religious 
spiritual interests of the prisoners. Instruction. 

The school affords considerable advantages to the prisoners, all of whom have School, 
received instruction, and their attention has been such (with a few exceptions) 
as to enable me to speak most satisfactorily. The teachers are attentive 
and zealous in the performance of their duties. The head schoolmaster’s 
report will enter fully into the detail and the results of his labours. 

_ The conduct of the warders has been, generally speaking, very good. Some Warders, 
dismissals have taken place, consequent upon drunkenness, and other breaches 
of the prison regulations. 

The prison diet has been strictly in conformity with the established scale; and, 
as a matter of course, all articles for prison consumption are subjected to public 
competition : the results have been as favourable as might have been anticipated. 

The prison wards, cells, and yards, are clean, and the appliances for personal prison, 
cleanliness are sufficient. 

The intermediate prisons of Forts Carlisle and Camden have worked most satis- Forts 
factorily. The prisoners located there have been employed upon the public works,. Camden and 
and their conduct has been extremely good, the exceptions being very- few. Carlisle. 
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Eor example, eighty, in the last year, have passed through the Ports, and -were 
discharged on tickets of licence. Many more have been selected on account of 
their general good conduct and character, for removal to other intermediate 
prisons. The results of the present system, which has been in operation for 
two years, so far as I have been able to learn, are truly satisfactory. The moral 
and religious instruction of the prisoners is particularly attended to. 

The school department is conducted satisfactorily, the prisoners exhibiting a 
desire to improve themselves. Their attention while under instruction is hio-hlv 
spoken of by Mr. Harold, the head schoolmaster. ® ^ 

In conclusion, I can state the discipline of the establishment to be most satis- 
factory, and strictly in obedience with the prison rules. I cannot advocate a 
more lenient system of prison discipline, because I consider it would fail in 
its object, and be, in the end, the least merciful course that could be pursued. 

The success of our present system appears to me to depend on making 
our convict prisons places of correction and punishment, and in affording en- 
couragement to good conduct, by means of classification. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Robert Atkins, Local Inspector. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Castle, Dublin. 



GOVERNOR’S REPORT. 

Spike Island Government Prison, 
January 18, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to present my Annual Report, together -with 
the usual Statistical Returns, Abstract of Receipts and Expenditure, &c., for the 
year 1857- 

The conduct of the several subordinate officers on the staff during the year 
has been on the whole satisfactory, and notwithstanding the trying nature of 
their duties, requiring both kindness and firmness in carrying out the strict 
discipline of the prison, I am happy to say that no irregularity of importance 
occurred. I believe all did their best in observing the rules, as but few cases 
(considering the number on the staff) required to be dealt with by the Directors. 
The offences were chiefly for being under the influence of liquor, and in every 
such case the offender was discharged the service. The chief warder, as usual, 
has been most energetic in the due discharge of his various duties. 

The sentences of the prisoners, their dietary, and treatment, have all been 
fairly and duly observed, and carried out in strict accordance with the regulations. 

The convicts were employed during the past year on the public works, as 
usual, under the direction of the Royal Engineers, building additional barrack- 
room, forming fortifications on Spike Island, Forts Camden and Carlisle, and 
the Military Hospital at Queenstown. A portion of them were also employed 
by the Naval and Ordnance Departments at Haulbowline. Convalescents, and 
a few delicate men advanced in years, were kept inside the prison, oakum- 
picking, as directed by the medical officer. 

The daily average number on the public works, inclusive of Forts, was 799. 

Only a few shoemakers and tailors, sufficient for the prison repairs, were em- 
ployed here during the year. The manufacturing depots at Philipstown and 
Dublin supplied all new articles of clothing, shoes, &c., required in the establish- 
ment. Bakers, upholsterers, carpenters, coopers, blacksmiths, nailers, tinsmiths, 
&c. , were retained here as usual, and employed by the Prison and Royal Engi- 
neer Departments. 

The prisoners are duly credited with their earnings, in accordance with the 
approved scale, and no change from the usual routine took place in the working 
hours during the year. 

The prison buildings (with the exception of the roof of the A prison, re- 
ported by the Engineer Department as requiring repair) are all in good 
condition, well ventilated, and affording ample room. The dividing of the large 
open wards into separate apartments and additional separate cells, referred 
to in my last two annual reports, as much required, are now in course of 
being carried into effect. A portion of the wards are completed and ready 
for occupation, and when the new separate cells are finished, I feel warranted 
in saying that the discipline of the prison (which, to some extent, has been 
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interfered with for want of sufficient cellular accommodation), can then be Spike 
effectually carried out, to the advantage both of the service and the con- Island 
victs themselves ; my opinion being that the associated rooms are prejudicial 
to their progressive improvement. # Prison. 

On the 3rd July last two prisoners, whose terms of imprisonment bad nearly 

expired, managed to effect their escape from Camden Fort, unobserved by Governor's 
any of the officers. They were seen a short distance off and identified by Report. 
a farm-labourer, who gave information at the Fort. Officers were des- Escapes, 
patched in pursuit, the Constabulary of the district duly apprized, and every 
exertion made to recapture them, ‘but without success. One of them has 
since been retaken in the north of Ireland, tried and sentenced to penal 
servitude for life; the other is still at large. No attempt at escape was 
made during the year from any of the other detached places where the 
prisoners were employed on the mainland (in one case in the close vicinity of 
a town), which affords some proof that a proper amount of caution and dis- 
crimination was exercised in the selection of both officers and convicts. 

I think I may venture to say that during the past year the prison dis- Discipline, 
cipline has been satisfactory, and the educational aud moral progress of the 
prisoners particularly cared for. The chaplains and schoolmasters were united in 
using their best endeavours for this object ; and I have observed with pleasure 
the attention of the prisoners, both in chapel and school. 

The number in custody was less than in 1856, but offences of a grave nature, 
as well as min or offences against the prison rules and regulations, decreased 
in proportion much below that of the preceding year ; in proof of which I 
need only state that in the year 1856, with a daily average of 1,192-433, 
the total number of assaults on officers was 18; in 1857, with a daily average 
of 909*070, the number of assaults was only 5 ; other offences also decreased in 
the same ratio — a fact which is the more to be wondered at, as the greater part 
of the convicts now in Spike Island are sentenced to penal servitude, and know 
that be their conduct good or bad, they have to serve out that sentence ; but I 
attribute this change for the better to the excellent system of classification 
introduced by the Directors, and the prospect of a change to intermediate 
prisons, where they have in view a more lax code of discipline, extra earnings, 
and some little indulgences. At one time I entertained considerable fear as to 
the penal servitude men, who at first were rather heedless, and did not appear 
inclined to improvement, having nothing to look forward to but the expiration 
of then’ sentences ; but this drawback to the system has now been entirely 
removed. The establishment by the Directors of Irish Convict Prisons of in- 
termediate prisons, with then* little but acceptable privileges, as a step towards 
discharge, gives a stimulus of hope to the penal servitude man all through his 
incarceration, which has already done much good, and will, I doubt not, reform 
and turn many of them into good and useful subjects. 

During the past year tickets of leave were granted on the same conditions as Tickets of 
in the preceding year, viz., after having completed a certain period of their Licence, 
sentences, good conduct for a lengthened time, and an offer of employment, 
duly certified to be from a substantial and respectable person. The number so 
licensed during the year was 91, viz., 80 from Forts Camden and Carlisle, and 
11 from Spike Island. The discharges were as follows: January, 5; February, 

13 ; March, 3 ; May, 25 ; July, 12 ; October, 13 ; November, 18; and Decem- 
ber, 2. The men thus liberated are only allowed a certain amount of their 
earnings when leaving, the balance being paid at the end of three months, upon 
proof that the party had been leading a regular and honest life ; and, with the 
exception of four that I have not yet heard from, and one whose ticket. of. licence 
was revoked, the others have been all duly reported on, and their balances paid 
at the regular time. Every precaution was taken in each case to secure proper 
employment, and I feel confident that the success of the system depends entirely 
on the convict obtaining constant bonest employment oil his release. at 

In conclusion, I beg to observe that my accounts have passed the Audit 
Board, and that I have received from the Commissioners their certificate to 
that effect. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

Peter Hay, Governor. 

The Chairman and Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Castle, Dublin. 
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I hereby certify, that the rules laid down for the government of the prison have 
been complied with during the past year, except in such cases as have been re- 
ported to, or brought under the notice of, a Director, or of the Local Inspector! 

Petek Hay, Governor. 



MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT. 



Spike Island Convict Prison, 
January 4, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — I beg leave to submit my report on the sanitary state of Spike 
Island Prison, for the year 1857. 

The following table gives a general view of the numbers of sick treated in the 
hospital during the year. 

Number of sick remaining in hospital on the 1st January, 1857, 

from the preceding year, 

Number admitted since, to the 31st December inclusive, . . .559 



Total under treatment during the year, 

Of these were discharged, cured or relieved, 

Died, 1 

Remaining in hospital, 1st January, 1858, 22 

Total, 



The following table specifies the diseases with which the patients, admitted 



during the year, were affected. 
Mild Febrile Affections, 




68 


Injuries, Contusions, &c. . 


. 54 


Epilepsy and other Head Affections, 


3 


Fractures, 


. 4 


Catarrh, 




35 


Whitlow, 


■ 5 


Asthma, 




2 


Abscess, . . * 


. 41 


Bronchitis, . 




26 


Ulcers, 


. 47 


Pneumonia, or Inflammation 


of 




Ear-ache, 


. 3 


Lung, 




15 


Ophthalmia, 


. 73 


Hccmoptysis — Spitting of Blood, 




9 


Lumbago, 


. 1 


Pleuritis, with Effusion, 




4 


Acute Rheumatism, 


. 7 


Inflammation of Heart, 




1 


Chronic do. . 


. 34 


Valvular and other Affections 


of 




Paraphymosis, 


. I 


Heart, 




5 


Piles, 


. 6 


Dyspepsia, . 




9 


Incontinence of Urine, 


. 2 


Constipation, 




5 


Stricture, 


. 1 


Colic, 




22 


Burns, 


. 2 


Diarrhoea, 




6 


Diseases of Joints, . 


. 9 


Dysentery, . 




3 


Swelled Testicle, 


2 


Jaundice, 




2 


Skin Diseases, 


. 25 


Diseases of the Liver, 




14 





Dropsy, 




2 


Total, 


. 559 


Phthisis, 




11 







On examination of the foregoing tabular return, it appears that there was 
nothing peculiar or unusual in the character of the sickness that prevailed 
during the year. Many of the observations contained in my report for 1856 
are equally applicable to this year. The most numerous admissions to hospital 
are registered under precisely similar heads, viz., “ Ophthalmia,” “Febrile AlFec- 
tions,” and “Diseases of the Chest,” and followed nearly the same course as those 
of last year. The cases of eye disease were both tedious and difficult of manage- 
ment ; the febrile affections were of the mildest type ; the acute inflammatory 
diseases of the lung, and its investing membrane the “pleura,” were of a serious 
nature, and required active treatment. The cases of “ Bronchitis,” or catarrh, 
were only common colds of more or less severity, but for reasons frequently 
before stated, equally requiring residence in hospital for their cure. 

The casualties, though numerous, were, with one exception, not of a serious 
nature; and, in no case, followed by a fatal result. The increase in the number 
of admissions to hospital — 559, in a prison population of 765 — as compared with 
those of last year, 542, with a daily average of 1,240 — can be accounted for by 
the fact that the most trifling cases of illness occurring on the works are. now 
transmitted to the hospital at once, and consequently add to the return con- 
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siderably. The average daily number of patients in hospital amounted to 25. The Spike 
mortality on cases treated to a termination was rather more than 2 per cent. The Island 
number of extern cases treated during the year, 8,374, or rather more than 22 ^°™ N ' 
per diem. During the year two lunatics were transferred to the Criminal 

Asylum, and in neither case could the disease be attributed to causes existing ' 

here, or arising out of their confinement in this prison. Medical 

The following table shows the ages, dates of conviction, of committal to Spike Superin* 
Island, of admission to hospital, and of death ; the length of time spent in hos- 
pital, and the diseases of the patients that died. epor ' 



Is 

n 

I s 


Initials of 
Name. 


& 

-«! 


Date of Conviction. 


Date of Committal 
to Spike Island. 


Date of Admission 
to Hospital. 


Date of 
Death. 


13 

£.5 


Disease. 


9629 


P.C. 


52 


Jan. 15, 1851, 


Oct. 12,1856, 


Oct. 13, 1856, 


1857. 
Jan. 17, 


96 


Phthisis. 


6804 


J.R. 


29 


July 6, 1850, 
June 26, 1854, 


May 23, 1853, 


June 21, „ 


Feb. 


1, 


224 


Phthisis. 


9166 


R.D. 


% 


Jan. 28, 1856, 


Jan. 5,1857, 




8, 


34 


Typhoid Pneumo- 


9545 


J.C. 


20 


March 5, 1855, 


July 28, „ 


Jan. 27, ,, 


March 23, 


33 


nia, -wi th J aundice. 
Pneumonia. 


9725 


A.W. 


53 


Oct. 9, ,, 
Jan. 26, 1853, 


Nov. 17, „ 


Nov. 18, 1856, 




17, 


119 


Phthisis. ' 


7366 


J.M‘M 


26 


Oct. 26, 1853, 


July 13, „ 




26,1 


255 


Dropsy and Disease 


7991 


M.D. 


23 


May 13, 1852, 


Sept. 18, 1854, 


March 10, 1855, 


April 


2, 


753 


of Liver. 

Pleuropneumonia 


9879 


II. Q. 


27 


June 24, 1853, 


April 1, 1857, 


April 1, 1857, 


13, 


13 


and Paralysis. 
Phthisis, 


10040 


T.G-. 


30 


Feb. 22, „ 


July 25, 1857, 


July 25, ,, 


Aug. 


22, 


28 


Dropsy and Psoas 


10030 


J.D. 


30 


Oct. 28, 1852, 


July 26, „ 


July 27, „ 


Oct. 


10, 


76 


Abscess. 

Abscess of the Liver. 


10093 


J.K. 


34 


Feb. 26, 1848, 


Sept. 26, „ 


Sept. 27, „ 


Dec. 


1, 


66 


Phthisis. 



The foregoing table shows that almost all the mortality resulted from con- 
sumption and other diseases of a similar nature. Register Nos. 9,629, 9,879, 
10,040, 10,030, and 10,090, were admitted into hospital immediately on their 
arrival, as invalids, from Bermuda, the victims of slow, wasting disease. The 
same may be noted of Register 9,725, transported from Mountjoy Prison at 
the termination of the ordinary period ; and, therefore, I think they cannot 
properly be considered as coming under the head of the mortality of Spike 
Island. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Jeremiah H. Kelly, Medical Superintendent. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons. 



PROTESTANT CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. Protestant 

. Government Prison, Spike Island, Oiaptain's 
January 8, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — In submitting my report for the year ending 3 1 st J anuary, 1 857, 

I beg to state that Divine Service was performed fifty-nine times, on Sundays 
and the several festivals, at which the attendance of prisoners was regular, and 
their conduct orderly and becoming the solemn service they were engaged in. 

The usual number was fifty throughout the year. It is unnecessary for me to 
refer to the course of instruction observed on the week days set apart for that 
purpose, as I have already stated it in my last report. The same course has 
been observed throughout the past as the preceding year, and the attention of 
the prisoners was uniformly satisfactory. The supply of religious books which I 
deemed necessary for the use of the prisoners during their hours of rest in the 
evenings, and on the Sabbath, have been thankfully received; and the frequent 
applications for them on each lecture day show they have been prized as well as 
suited to the conditions of those for whom they were selected, who often express 
their satisfaction The Lord’s Supper was administered four times, at which 
several of the prisoners attended. They were well acquainted with the nature 
and end of the ordinance, and, I trust, participated in it to their spiritual benefit. 

The hospital I visited sixty-nine times. We had but few patients during the 
year, and such is to be attributed to the changes which have lately taken place 
in this portion of the establishment. 
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The cells and school have had each then- due share of my attention* in the 
former, I feel happy to say, that hut few of our prisoners were confined. * 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient humble servant 

Joseph G. Bouchier, Protestant Chaplain. 
To the Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 



ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

• Spike Island, January 1, ]858. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to present you with my report for the year 
ending 3 1 st December, 1S57, which is my ninth annual report, as the Roman 
Catholic Chaplain of Spike Island Convict Prison. 

I beg to state that the opportunities of religious and moral instruction, and of 
complying with their several religious duties, have been afforded to the Roman 
Catholic prisoners here, to the fullest extent, during the past year; besides 
Divine Service, twice on all Sundays and holidays, they have been assembled in 
the prison chapel every morning, on week days, for morning prayer, and a 
certain number of them have been taken daily, during school hours, to chapel 
for catechetical instructions and confession, preparatory to their approaching the 
holy sacraments. I am happy to say that the great majority of them have com- 
plied with those holy duties, not only at the prescribed times of Easter and 
Christmas, but also frequently during the year ; and I have reason to hope by 
the influence of the grace of God, that they have been actuated by sincere repent- 
ance and piety; and, judging from their after conduct, that they had received 
the holy sacraments with the due dispositions and effects. I regret that it is not 
in my power to state the same of all the prisoners, as I have, as usual, found 
some so perverse and obstinate as not to be moved by any arguments or influ- 
ence to such a sense of repentance and amendment of life as would qualify them 
for the reception of the holy sacraments ; but yet such persons have been few, 
and I have known by experience that even some of those are gradually reclaimed 
in the course of their imprisonment. 

On the whole, I feel warranted in staging that the conduct of the prisoners in 
general, during the last year, has shown an evident improvement on the two pre- 
ceding years, and, in fact, on any previous year, if we take into account the 
severity and strictness of the new discipline, which punishes various matters as 
offences heretofore not prohibited as such ; and also the vast difference between 
the present and former class of prisoners confined here. During the first six 
years of my ministry here the prisoners were, for the most part, victims of the 
famine years, men who had passed their lives honestly, until driven to the com- 
mission of crime by the extreme poverty and want of themselves and their fami- 
lies. But not so with the prisoners convicted during the last three or four years, 
who are generally penal servitude men, practised criminals from the cities and 
towns, and some from the rural districts, who commenced to steal in the famine 
years and have persevered in their vicious course ; all more or less habituated to 
theft, libertinism, and sinful indulgences, and hence difficult to be governed or 
brought to repentance. Consequently, when the great bulk of such prisoners 
have been bent to the observance of the present stringent discipline and led to 
the practices of religion, it may be decidedly inferred that the last year here has 
been an improvement on any previous year. 

I have visited daily the prisoners confined in the punishment cells, and have 
spared no pains by my admonitions and influence to co-operate with the judicious 
?ind salutary measures of the authorities for the correction of the refractory, 
and I trust, with no inconsiderable effect. Their offences, with a few exceptions, 
were generally of a minor character, such as insolence to warders and disputes 
and quarrelling among themselves, ebullitions of human passion scarcely insepa- 
rable from the condition of so large a number of prisoners of various tempers 
and propensities associated together in their wards and on the public works. I 
believe tbat the absence of such results of human frailty is not to be looked for 
in any associated prison. Here I feel bound to state that great credit is due to 
the Governor, for the firm, cool, and prudent maimer in which he has earned oufj 
the prison discipline during the year. 
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In my last report I recommended tliat the refractory prisoners may be kept Spike 
in a probationary penal ward, but still continued at their usual hard labour on Island 
the public works, restricted to a low scale of dietary, and with the loss of all Govern- 
prison privileges until reformed ; and I am glad to say that that recommendation, 

as far as it has been tried, has been eminently successful. A large number of the ' 

worst and most troublesome prisoners here have been subjected to that punish- Roman 
ment during the year, and, to my own knowledge, the greater number of them Catholic 
have been so subdued and changed as not to have since deserved a repetition of gain's 
that punishment. I have been astonished at the reformation that has taken Kcf l >ort ' 
place in the conduct of some of them. 

I need not say that special attention has been paid to the duty of imparting 
the services and consolations of religion to the sick in hospital. This I have 
always felt to be a paramount duty, and, though the number of sick were not 
considerable, and only eleven deaths occurred among the prisoners during the 
year, I have taken care to visit the sick once or twice a-day for the discharge of 
that very important duty. I feel a pleasure in stating, that I have always found 
the hospital wards in a clean and orderly state. 

In my daily visits to the school I have found the teachers attentive and zealous 
in the discharge of their duties, -with the exception of Mr. O’Rourke, the late 
principal teacher here, who had been a long time in a delicate state of health 
previous to his resignation. From my frequent examinations of the prisoners, I 
am enabled to state that many of them have visibly improved in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and useful knowledge ; others have made little or no progress. The 
time allowed for school instruction was so short, namely, a half day in each 
week, consisting of about three horns, that much progress could not have been 
expected; but under the new regulations about to be entered on, affording 
much more time for school instruction, I anticipate very valuable results to the 
prisoners from the working of the school during the ensuing year, in a religious, 
moral, and social point of view. 

I beg to call your particular attention to the circumstances of the convicts 
unconditionally discharged. Many of them have no friends or asylum to receive 
them, and are totally dependent on whatever resources they receive on leaving 
the prison; and when these become exhausted, if they be so unfortunate as. not 
to have obtained employment, they are thrown into great temptation to. crime, 
and consequent reconviction. We have several returned convicts of this class 
here at present, who, I am satisfied, would not have relapsed if they could have 
procured employment. This evil, therefore, has already, to some extent, blighted 
your excellent measures and our efforts for the reformation of those unfortunate 
men, and will no doubt continue to do so unless some remedy be applied to it. 

But to prevent such a result, I would humbly take the liberty to suggest that 
three inspectors of discharged convicts may be appointed under the Board of 
Directors, selected from our intelligent and experienced warders, who know the 
prisoners and possess their confidence, one for the southern counties, one for tlie 
middle counties, and one for the northern counties, whose duty should be to go 
about and look after the convicts recently discharged, to advise and encourage 
them, to direct them how and where to procure employment, to afford them 
pecuniary assistance in case of great necessity, and not to lose sight of them until 
they should see them fixed in some occupation capable of affording them an honest 
livelihood. I am confident that three persons so employed, if they discharged 
their duty faithfully, besides the evils they would prevent, and the moral good they 
would accomplish, would ultimately effect a large saving to- the public revenue. 

I would also beg to renew my recommendation of last year, that the privilege 
of tickets- of-leavc may be granted to some of the penal servitude prisoners, as a 
reward for good conduct. The absence of sucb a stimulus is a great drawback 
to our efforts for the reformation of this class of prisoners. . The transportation 
men have the hope of being sent to the Colonies, or to be liberated at home, at 
the expiration of four years out of seven, six years out of ten, and so on ; but as 
no sucb encouragement has been, as yet, extended to the penal servitude con- 
victs, they have not at all the same interest in the observance of discipline and 
for vigilance over their conduct. It is true that other incentives to good conduct 
have been afforded to this class of prisoners, but the hope of obtaining, a ticket- 
of-leave for one year, or even for six months, would be a far greater stimulus. to 
them than any pecuniary aid that could be held out to them on their discharge. 
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Moreover, it is now proved, by the experience of the last few years, that it 
would be better to discharge all the Irish convicts on tickets-of-leave than un- 
conditionally. Many of the latter have relapsed into crime and reconviction 
while few of the former have abused their privilege. 

In conclusion, I feel bound to testify to the excellent manner the warders in 
general, have discharged their very onerous and critical duties during the year* 
their services both day and night, have been unceasing, and were performed with 
a zeal, temper, and ability that merit for them every credit and consideration. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

T. F. Lyons, Boman Catholic Chaplain. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 



PRESBYTERIAN CHAPLAIN’S EEPOET. 

Spike Island, January 2, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — I have but little to record in my report for this year which was 
not said in that of last year. I have felt greatly gratified with the attention dis- 
played and the progress in knowledge made by the prisoners under my instruction. 
Even momentary inattention is of rare occurrence. My personal knowledge of 
the Presbyterian prisoners induces me to believe, that, in many instances, a per- 
manent impression and reformation has been produced. 

I conduct Divine Service, on Spike Island, on Sunday, and have a Bible-class 
twice in the week. I hold a service at one of the Forts (Carlisle and Camden) 
once a week, the weather permitting, and visit the school and hospital of 
Spike Island twice or thrice a-week. The schools appear to be under diligent 
and able instructors. I never find the teachers, or even the prisoners under 
their charge, idle or unemployed. The latter seem to value instruction, and I 
regret that the prison regulations do not admit of their enjoying school advan- 
tages more frequently. Haifa day in the week is surely not sufficient.* 

The hospital is under very efficient and able management ; and Dr. Kelly, a 
kind and skilful physician, is happy in having the valuable aid of that respectable 
officer, Mr. O’Connell. I hover hear a complaint from one of the prisoners in 
the sick ward. The health of the prisoners generally is good, so that on leaving 
the prison they present an appearance of bodily strength and vigour, which can- 
not but recommend them in the eye of those who seek labourers that are able to 
do a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 

The government and general discipline of the prison are admirably conducted, 
and the conduct of the warders commendable. 

Allow me to remark, in conclusion, that the library is by no means adequate 
to meet the demand for books made upon it. A few hundred volumes more 
would prove a great boon to warders as well as prisoners. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

C. B. Gibson, Presbyterian Chaplain. 

To the Directors of Irish Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 



MEDICAL OFFICEB’S BEPOBT. 

Carlisle Fort Convict Prison, 
January 1, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions, I beg leave to submit the 
following report, relative to the Medical Department of Carlisle Fort Convict 
Prison. pr, 

tit.! 

* I ami happy to find, since writing the above, that a new arrangement is in 
course of operation, which will give the prisoners in the Iron House two. hours 
schooling every, evening ; and the prisoners most deficient three half-days in the 
week. This is an advance in the right direction. 
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I am happy to state that the sanitary condition of tho prison has Been very 
good during the past yean The healthful situation of the prison, the great at- 
tention paid to its ventilation and cleanliness, the wholesome quality of the food 
and the active employment of the prisoners have mainly contributed to this. ’ 

In every case of accident or sickness the patient has been promptly and care- 
fully attended. Medical 

The following table gives a synopsis of the cases attended and prescribed for : Officer' t 

Report. 

Ulcers and Abscess, ... 6 

Inflammation of eye, . . 9 

Furunculus, .... 4 

Injury of hand, . . . 10 

,, chest, ... 1 

» back, . .2 

,, foot, . . .10 

» leg, .... 2 

Stricture, 1 

Sycosis 

Psora, 



Simple Fever. 
Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, . 
Dyspepsia, 
Diarrhoea, 

Colic, 

Hemorrhoids 
Constipation, 
Dysentery, 
Lumbago, 
Scrofula, . 
Herpes Troster. 
Psoriasis. 











4 










13 










13 










10 










17 










10 










2 










16 










2 










5 










6 


% 








1 










5 



Total, 



Of the above, eighteen were sent to hospital ; the remainder were treated in 
the wards. No death occurred during the year. 

It is satisfactory to observe that a remarkable improvement is evident in the 
intelligence and conduct of the prisoners, who seem to be gradually rising in 
self-respect, that most important element of moral character. 

In conclusion, I feel much pleasure in testifying to the zeal and ability of the 
superintendent of the prison, from whom I have at all times received most 
valuable assistance in the discharge of my duty. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

Bobert Boyle Travers, m.r.c.s.e., Medical Officer, 
Carlisle Port, Convict Prison. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 



PBOTESTANT CHAPLAIN’S BEPOBT. Protestant 

Port Carlisle Government Prison, Chaplain's 
January 2, 1858. Report . 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to forward to you my report for the past 
year. 

The additional experience of that time enables me to reiterate my strong con- 
viction that persistence in the present admirable system of prison discipline and 
government must be followed by an ample harvest of moral and physical good 
to the community and to the prisoners. 

. I arrive at this conclusion from contrasting the present demeanour of the con- 
victs with that of the men with whom I was placed in contact under the old 
system. My duty as a clergyman, formerly most irksome, is now rendered com- 
paratively happy by a sense of being (as I am) listened to with attention and 
respect, and by a consequent hope, through God’s grace, of doing good. 

I am happy to be able to add that there is a uniform disposition of civility 
among the convicts, and that in the absence of restraint and of selfish motives, a 
fact which seems to indicate a decided moral improvement. 

My visits, during the year, for Divine Service, were fifty-four; and those for 
religious instruction, on week-days, were also fifty-four. 

I would desire to add the expression of my thanks to the superintendent and 
warders for their attention, and for the facility they afforded me, on every occa- 
sion of visiting the prison and addressing the prisoners. 

I remain, Gentlemen, your faithful and obedient servant, 

Francis Shortt, Protestant Chaplain! 

To the Directors of Government Prisons. 

F 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Aghada, 
January 6, 18.58. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance -with your directions, intimated to me by the 
Governor of Spite Island, I subjoin a brief report for the year ending the 31st 
of December, 1857. 

I should perhaps state in commencing that I am not yet fully a year attached 
to the Convict Prison of Port Carlisle, having been appointed but towards the 
end of February, in room of the late Rev. Michael M'Sweeny, who died abroad, 
whither he had gone for the benefit of his health._ 

It affords me sincere pleasure to be able to testify to the general good conduct 
of the prisoners undergoing punishment here, and I must say that I have always 
found them, without a single exception, attentive to my instructions and most 
willing to avail of my ministry. This state of things may he well accounted for, 
from the fact of our having at Fort Carlisle a class of prisoners who are selected 
from the mass, as men of exemplary good conduct, and observant of prison dis- 
cipline. But, I have little doubt, it is mainly owing to the religious training 
they have undergone in the prisons they passed through, and with which they 
appear to be deeply imbued. Add to this, my firm conviction that the well-being 
of the convicts, both spiritual and temporal, is most materially aided by the 
habits of order and salutary restraint resulting from onr present improved prison 
discipline. 

This cheering character of our poor convicts has not, I hope, made the 
chaplain less attentive to their spiritual wants. They have Mass at nine o’clock 
every Sunday and holiday in the year, and, if the attention paid to the instruc- 
tions given them were to be a test of the impression made on their minds, it may 
be reasonably hoped that all that was said to them was not entirely without 
fruit. I am also happy to be able to bear witness to the eagerness with which 
many of the convicts avail of the opportunities afforded them of approaching the 
sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist. Not only at the times of Christmas 
and Easter, but often in the month do they prepare themselves for their reception, 
with a devotion truly edifying. In all these duties I am assisted by the other 
clergymen of the parish, who contribute equally with me to the spiritual wants 
of the prisoners. 

On visiting the school I noticed a great desire on the part of many attending 
it, to profit by the instructions they received there, and it was gratifying to ob- 
serve the successful efforts of many old men, as I may call them, to overcome the 
first rudiments of reading and arithmetic. Nor can I let this opportunity pass 
without bearing willing testimony to the zeal and efficiency of their teacher, 
Mr. Ryan. 

The “ conduct badges” I look on as a useful contrivance, calculated to sti- 
mulate to the observance of prison discipline, even when the motives for so doing 
would not spring from the purest source. Although in ministering to the convicts 
of Fort Carlisle we have many difficulties to contend with, yet I humbly hope, 
that, as far as the chaplain’s duty is concerned, nothing is left undone to secure 
their reformation. The facts of not being a resident chaplain, having a long 
distance to travel to the prison, and a part of the way being all but impassible, 
in winter at least, render the position less of a sinecure than it would be under 
other circumstances ; yet withal, I trust, nothing has been neglected. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, I beg you will accept my thanks for the promptness 
with which you have acceded to any requests I made of you for the benefit of the 
prisoners ; and I should look on myself as guilty of a dereliction of duty, were ! 
to draw this expression of my opinion to a close, without thanking all the 
warders for their courtesy and attention on all occasions, and particularly the 
superintendent, Mr. Graham, whom I always found most attentive and willing 
to oblige. 

I remain, Gentlemen, your faithful servant, 

M. F. O’Mahony, Roman Catholic Chaplain, 
Fort Carlisle. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons, ' 

Dublin Castle. 
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PROTESTANT CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Fort Camden, 

January, 3858. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance -with your request, I now hand you my report. 

My appointment, as Protestant Chaplain to Fort Camden Prison, dates from 
the 4th of August last. . Since then I have had the attendance of the Protestant 
convicts at Divine Service on Sunday, and on one day in each week. When- 
ever I thought it desirable I have also seen, separately, the members of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. In these interviews they have freely 
spoken them feelings and expectations ; they have expressed, some their longings 
for liberty, some them horrors of present society, some them sad recollections 
of Bermuda. In confessing these experiences, they give hope of not soon for- 
feiting their future freedom. They answer an objection sometimes made that 
the present system of treating criminals, in this country, tempts them to commit 
crime again. My limited experience warns me to speak cautiously ; still, I must 
own, when I see the convicts patiently labouring, submissive, cheerful, and, 
withal, having some remains of independence, I have hope that once more 
free men, with quietness they will work and eat their own bread, and never again 
become obnoxious to the laws of their country. 

I have somewhere seen it objected, that the present description of occupa- 
tion at Fort Camden, namely, quarrying stone, moving and gathering material 
for fortifications, not being directly utilitarian, is apt to make the convict dis- 
contented. It has been suggested that shoemaking, tailoring, and other han- 
dicrafts, more likely to give prospects of future maintenance should be substi- 
tuted. 

I am inclined to think that the first-named kinds of labour, as they impose 
severe hardship and may be accounted among the lowest grades of employment, 
are just those with which a convict should be familiar. He has imposed hard- 
ships on society — it is only equitable he should receive the same in return. His 
conscience in the time of endurance bears him testimony that he is receiving the 
due reward of his deeds — in going through irksome toil and what may be con- 
ceived unworthy of a freeman. He feels he is paying a debt to society ; when 
his tasks are completed he believes that he has made some sort of atonement to 
man. These species of work, besides giving the convict internal satisfaction, 
cause him to regard any remission, of labour for a portion of a day, any per- 
mission to gain knowledge, any opportunity to get skill in some useful art, as so 
many acts of mercy. 

So far from giving, up the more severe lands of toil, I would take care that 
each convict, even when learning a handicraft, should for a certain period in 
each day, go through the hard work. He will then, when his period of con- 
finement is completed, leave the prison, convinced that judgment hath been 
combined with mercy. Society’s debtor for mercy, his conscience will urge 
him, when free, to pay the debts incurred on this head — to his repayments no 
community will object. 

There is one suggestion I would throw out for consideration : would it not 
be well to give each convict, on his departure from prison, besides a Bible 
and prayer book, some numbers of our popular periodicals, such as “The Leisure 
Hour,” “The Sunday at Home,” “The British Workman,” perhaps “ Chambers’ 
Tracts for the People.” These books contain short pieces suited to men who 
can bestow their attention on reading but for a limited time, and present 
innocent recreation for leisure moments. 

I have the honour to remain your obedient servant, 

John Whatelt. 

To the Directors of Convict Prisons 
in Ireland. 



ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Carrigaline, 
February 23, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to inform you that, in consequence of my 
recent appointment (in December last) as Roman Catholic Chaplain to the 
convicts at Camden Fort, I have deferred making any report until I should be 
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enabled to submit to you some positive information in regard to them, being 
the actual result of my own personal experience, or, of the information supplied 
by the authorities, even for a short period. 1 1 

And I am happy to inform you, that that result enables me to state, that their 
conduct has been, without exception, most regular and exemplary. 

Their attendance at morning and night prayer, as well as then regular and 
frequent approach to the sacraments, satisfy all that could be wished for in these 
respects. 

The same religious offices and attendance on Sundays and holidays, and on 
Fridays for confession (as reported in last year’s report) are continued with 
punctual regularity by me and my curate. The school continues in the same 
most satisfactory condition also, under the efficient and indefatigable superin- 
tendence of Mr. Harold. In fine, the entire system appears to be working out 
its ends, with a success which affords great gratification and consolation at 
present, and strong encouragement for the future. 

I am most happy to add my willing testimony to the very kind and ready co- 
operation which I have, at all times, experienced from the superintendent and 
other officers of the prison. 

I have the honour to remain your faithful, obedient servant, 



To the Directors of Convict Prisons, 
Dublin Castle. 



J ohn J. Crowe. 



HEAD SCHOOLMASTER’S REPORT. 

Camden Fort, 

January 9, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour of submitting to you my annual report for 
1857, on the Convict Schools of Forts Camden, Carlisle, and Spike Island, under 
my superintendence. 

In two former reports, I freely stated the results of my experience and inves- 
tigations, in teaching, training, and preparing convicts to become good and useful 
members of society when set at liberty. To repeat these again, under any 
modifications, would be wasting valuable public time. I will confine myself at 
present to the necessary statistics of the schools, together with some additional 
information that has come under my observation during the year ; but this is 
already before the public by anticipation, as the reformatory movement Las 
engaged the attention of so many eminent men, all possessing means of arriving 
at every information respecting the management of the most noted model 
reformatories, the results of which have been carried through the whole nation on 
the wings of the press ; so that an humble individual, in expressing his opinions, 
places himself in the predicament of one who, after much study and toil, Las 
made some useful discovery or invention, but in attempting to give it to the 
world, he finds, to his chagrin, that a more expert neighbour has obtained a patent 
for that which he believed to be, primitively, the offspring of his own genius. 

As the schoolmaster in charge, in Spike Island and Fort Carlisle, state par- 
ticulars in their reports, I will only refer to those schools on general principles 
which pervade the whole system, and will also hear upon Camden, under my own 
teaching, of which I will first treat. 

From the 1st of January, 1857, until the 15th of July last, the daily average 
number in Camden was ninety-one, which I divided into four sections, each attend- 
ing school for one day in the week from nine to four o’clock. I likewise taught and 
lectured all, simultaneously, for an hour in the evening after work, thereby affording 
each and every prisoner twelve hours’ instructions in the week, and only trespassing 
on their working time one hour daily, or six hours weekly, devoting the daily time 
to spelling, reading, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and other instructions, and 
the nightly hours to writing and interesting lectures, and sparing a day in the 
week to visit Spike Island School. On the 15th of July last, this course was dis- 
continued by your order, and all have since attended school for two hours every 
evening after the labours of the day is over. The daily average number for last 
twelve months is nearly eighty ; these are classified agreeably to the order of the 
books of the Board of Education, viz., 1 st, 2nd, sequel, 3rd, and 4th. On the first 
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evening of the week, the ordinary school-course of spelling, reading, arithmetic, Spike 
geography, &c., is pursued, the junior classes being taught by intelligent warders Island 
and monitors, according to a programme of instructions laid down for them, Govern- 
under my own active superintendence and teaching, as I endeavour to impart a p”® 14 * 
portion of instructions to each class every evening, but pay special attention to s ’ 
the 4th or more advanced. On the second evening, all who are capable of Head 
writing fairly on paper are engaged in it, diming the first hour and a quarter School- 
under the guidance of the warders, whilst I am teaching, spelling, reading, master's 
writing (on used paper), and arithmetical tables to the 1st and 2nd classes ; Re P ort ‘ 
during the remaining three quarters of an hour, all are assembled, and receive 
simultaneous instructions by lecture, with the aid of maps, black boards, and 
other apparatus ; thus, the ordinary instruction, with writing and lecturing, 
recurs every alternate evening, except Saturday, which is usually spent in 
examinations, either by myself, or by the men questioning each other, according 
to rules laid down for them. 

Their conduct, with two or three exceptions, has been very satisfactory and 
praiseworthy in the course of the year, and it is progressively improving as the 
system is developing. In my last report, I alluded to some instances of discon- 
tent which were manifested through mistaken and inconsiderate notions, by 
Bermuda men, who came here during the year 1856 ; but for the last year there 
has not been the slightest indication of dissatisfaction, even amongst those 
who came from Bermuda, or the penal servitude men, who were at first 
considered scarcely fit for this stage of advancement. The gradual systematic, 
industrial, moral, literary, and religious trainings in the different stages of 
their course, are capable of effecting salutary changes in every heart and dis- 
position, except one morbidly vitiated. Who can so well trace the beneficial 
effects of the present system as the practical instructor, who sees the convict 
in all his phases ? How often have I beheld a wretched caitiff growl out a reply 
to his name when called from the school rolls, throw himself "with reluctance on 
the seat with others of the class, reject all instructions and remonstrances, with 
his eyes darting forth rays of anger, his brow frowning and contracted, his 
features all distorted, and his mind raging with that spirit which Lord Byron 
styles, “ The blight of life, the demon thought,” and his lips uttering expressions 
similar to those of Satan in Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” “ All good to me is lost ; 
evil, be thou my good : by thee I will torture others, though I ruin myself.” Oh, 
dreadful state of a poor soul ! I often shuddered at the thought, often decided 
that his case was hopeless, often spent half an hour in what I believed, at the 
conclusion, to have been utterly useless arguments ; yet after repeated meetings, 
remonstrances, and regrettings on my part for having wasted time in the discus- 
sions, I find a wavering and yielding to the better impulses of his nature ; his 
chaplain’s ministrations, the forbearance of his officers, the kind persuasive 
methods of his teachers, all shame him into a compliance with the order and 
discipline of the prison : lie advances like the snail climbing up the pole, falling in 
an hour nearly what he ascended in the day ; yet when I next meet him, there is a 
shade of difference in his conduct ; there is an occasional burst of good humour, 
and an expression of approbation elicited by interesting instructions. I do not 
see him again until I chance to visit Carlisle, or to be rowed into its craggy 
foaming dock on my way to Spike Island ; he is on the quay, waiting to carry 
stores from our boat to the Fort : I behold upon his face a smile of recognition, 
and he is an altered man, with the relics of his strong passions, and the marks of 
remorse traceable in his countenance ; in a few days he arrives at Camden ; I 
receive from Mr. Kyan the leading features of his character ; many of the most 
prominent that I have described are worn away ; some few still remain, and of 
these there are unmistakable symptoms at first, but in time they disappear, or 
descend to a level, with a rough surface it is true, but he seldom leaves this until 
it becomes smooth : should he have the good fortune to be taken to Smithfield, 
he is there polished, and well prepared for society. This is no overstrained 
picture. I wish I could draw it to the life, but I lack powers. There are 
numerous instances of men who comply only in form with order, discipline, and 
religious duties, during the whole course of their imprisonment, until they arrive 
here, where the mind is pacified, and where they begin to think seriously on their 
duties to God and man. In making this statement, I do not intimate that all 
previous instructions and ministration are lost to them ; on the contrary, the im- 
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Spike proved, state of mind and conscience is chiefly owing to these instructions and 
Island ministrations, which are allowed to develop themselves more fully here, under a 
Govern- more fostering guardianship, and more privileging and lement regulations. There 
hent is at present a man here, who, even in Carlisle, attended with reluctance to prayers 

Prison. an( j yj struct ; ons . lii s gloomy discontented mind was a torture to himself, and all 
Head around him, hut in Camden a change was soon evident ; he is now one of the first 
School- and most attentive at morning prayers, at school, and every other work that duty 
master's requires. . ... 

Report. Who can view this happy change m the conduct of convicts, without inquiring 
into its causes, which are the sacred ministrations of their chaplains, the moral 
and literary instructions of their teachers, the good example of then- officers, and 
their exertions to impress upon them the necessity and advantage of improvement ; 
the encouragement afforded hy awarding them an increased gratuity at every step 
in their progress, which will enable them to emigrate, or to undertake some in- 
dustrial pursuits, that may contribute to their support ; the removal and elevation 
from one intermediate prison to another, there being something congenial to 
improvement in every gradation ; the employment procured in Dublin and other 
localities, through your instrumentality, for many of them, convincing them that 
their future welfare is not unheeded; and the admirable letters that many of 
them receive here from those who have been set at liberty, stimulating them to 
follow their examples ; in a word, the system you have established is the principal 
cause to which I attribute the improved moral conduct of the prisoners, which, it 
is vain, to impugn, as is evident from the silence of that portion ol the press 
which at the conclusion of the year 1856, fulminated against the reformatory 
principles. It is cheering to And, that of 542 who have re-entered society through 
Camden intermediate prison, only one (of two who escaped), and the notorious 

H. Gr. have been known to relapse. This G was scarcely accountable 

for his acts ; but, if we credit a portion of the press, he perpetrated the deed in 
order to return to enjoy the comforts of a prison life ; but the escape of the other 
two, proves how ill-founded this assertion is, for, if there is enjoyment in prison 
life, why did these men abscond, forfeit their earnings (by gratuity), and subject 
themselves to the risk of life servitude for the offence.. . It is a sense of duty with 
a fear of the consequences, not the attractions of a life of hard toil and strict 
obedience, that keeps men here, who, in consequence of privileges allowed them, 
have frequent opportunities of escaping. Liberty is the desideratum of all cap- 
tives ; tlie negro is well fed and cared, yet he hazards life itself to. endeavoui to 
effect his escape. It is absurd to talk of inducements in a prison life, for what is 
a prisoner under the most favourable circumstances but a bird in a cage, panting 
to be a free commoner. This escape was not owing to want of vigilance on the 
part of the officers in charge, it was one of those incidents which sometimes occur 
under the strictest surveillance, where men are bolted and barred. _ 

There is one fact connected with the conduct of the prisoners here, 'which 1 
cannot omit mentioning; each receives threepence on every Saturday, which he 
may dispose of as he thinks fit ; some lay it out on tobacco, but many keep 
it in their possession, and in no instance has one attempted to steal another s 
money, though they leave it in their clothes in their wards whilst they are 
employed outside on the works. . , • 

The literary progress of all, whose intellects were, in any degree, developed in 
early life, or who possess any material for improvement, has been quite satis ac- 
tory ; but I candidly avow, that a few have baffled my exertions and abilities, m 
consequence of old age, ignorance of the English language, defective vision, 
prejudices, obstinacies, and the despair of ever acquiring any useful ainoun 
education when the alphabet was not mastered until an advanced age; bu 
form a small minority, compared with the numbers who have surmounted su * 
difficulties, by great labour and perseverance on the part of themselves an e 
teachers. It is chiefly in the moral humanizing influence of the school > 
beneficial results are traceable, even in the characters who appear to nave m 
little improvement ; for if an obstinate convict is once, prevailed upon P / 
attention to lessons, the groundwork of his reformation is laid, because 
scarcely anything more repugnant to an uncultivated mind— in whic a 
powers of good are stagnant — than to attempt to learn, the alphabet , e 
shrinks from it, is obstinate in his refusal, and firm in his opinion that it is u 
to commence the very elements of education at his time of life ; much tun , 
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tie skilful efforts of lis teaclers, ultimately bring lim to make a feeble attempt Spike 
by way of obedience ; lis pride is humbled, lis stubborn spirit is subdued, and Island 
lis moral progress, though slow, is certain ; after a year, or more, perhaps, he 
comes to Camden — only reading the first- book, and goes thence to Dublin; an p £IS0 N. 

inspector or visitor exa m ines him, gives no credit whatsoever for his improvement, " 

and thus the zealous teacher finds his labour lost in public estimation, like the Head 
latent heat consumed in changing water into steam, without raising its tempera- School - 
ture, or like the under-ground works of our fortifications, in which much convict v ^ e sier t s 
labour is hidden from the eye of the superficial observer. Some idea of the p 
excessive amount of teaching required to improve those whose education is 
neglected in youth, may be gleaned from the fact, that men, who have been 
advanced to compound rules in arithmetic — though understanding the principles 
and well able to work questions — must count on their fingers like infants, and 
yet they are seldom wrong, when allowed sufficient time to reckon by this slow 
process. Many old men, of excellent conduct and dispositions, have declared to 
me, that the pain or anxiety of mind occasioned by applying themselves to learn, 
was the severest they experienced during their servitude, and that they spent 
sleepless nights thinking of it — though never punished — and yet could make no 
visible progress. I respectfully suggest, that such men, in future, should be only 
required to attend moral lectures and instructions. In my report for 1856, I 
gave a succint account of these lectures and instructions, which are principally 
on social and moral duties, emigration, agriculture, geography, and history. In 
the first of these, on social duties — which, with that on emigration, I forward 
with this report — I argue at some length the necessity of establishing and 
sustaining regular governments, because I have learned, by experience, that the 
class I am instructing generally entertain strong prejudices against the laws and 
government of the country, considering them the causes of their bondage (as 
they term it) without reflecting, until taught and brought to do so, that the thorns 
they are reaping are of the trees they planted, and that the fruits they gather are 
the produce of the wild seeds they sowed. 

The prisoners of the “advanced class,” who graduate in Spike, Carlisle, and 
Camden are, in general, rather timid in answering on literary or other subjects, 
and when examined with others of more assurance, must appear at a disad- 
vantage. Though I urge them to correct this defect, yet it is such a defect — 
or rather principle — as I rejoice to see in men who are conscious of having 
offended against society, men too, who are dependent on their labom* for sup- 
port, and who, in the capacity of servants, will be called on for obedience ; 
self-reliance and self-respect are good, but pertness and self-conceit are certain 
signs of a perverse disposition. I am an humble follower of Lord Stanley, in 
the opinion that reformatory education should not exceed that which the 
peasantry, in general, can obtain by their own exertions and the assistance of 
the State; as a general rule what I would aim at for convicts is such an education 
as the police are required to possess, or as is necessary for artisans and mechanics. 

A smattering of knowledge is sometimes an evil to the person who has acquired 
it ; as it fills him with notions of his own excellence, he becomes too proud to 
labour, and, having no other means of support, crime is often the result, if the 
wholesome fear of God does not act as a preventive. If a Christian element is 
not infused into and mixed up with education, feeble indeed will be the goodly 
influences of other teachings ; this is the province of the several chaplains, who 
have all laboured incessantly to promote it ; consequently, those who are truly 
influenced by religious motives are not few, and their examples and advices to 
their fellow-prisoners are most salutary. As the Christian Sabbath is specially 
dedicated to God, any lectures or instructions I could impart to all, would not 
be well adapted to the sacred solemnity of the day ; I, therefore, assemble the 
Roman Catholics — who are ninety per cent, of the whole — and read for them 
some chapters in pious books, with which we are supplied, and which explain in 
the simplest and most effective manner their duties to God, to themselves, and 
to their neighbours, with the awful consequences of neglecting them. 

My mode of imparting information is still the same as I mentioned in my 
report for 1856, viz.: giving instructions on the several subjects, . examinations 
and recapitulations in a concise form, summing up the essential principles neces- 
sary to be impressed on and retained by the mind. I cannot find a more effec- 
tual method, though there are numerous writers on education, all discovering the 
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“philosopher's stone” by which a “royal road” to learning may he effected 
notwithstanding the expressed opinion of sage Archimedes to the contrary f 
am not the first by whom the new is tried ; neither would I be the last to lay tka 
old aside, were I convinced of the greater efficacy of tire former. That the me' 6 
here should successfully compete with those in Smitlifteld and Lusk could not be 
expected, as the latter have more advantages, in being immediately under your 
own notice ; in having these places the last stages of their confinement, and con- 
sequently, an increased development of moral and literary faculties • in the in' 
ducements their instructor can hold out to them, by procuring their discharges 
on tickets of licence, as a reward for moral and literary progress • in beniy 
mostly tradesmen, who are usually men of more discernment than mere snides 8 
men ; having frequent opportunities of attending to their books at other intervals 
beside those set apart for education, because they are in-doors, where their books 
are convenient and can often look at them, when those at out-door work cannot 
The men here are out at work from 7 a. at. to 7 r.M., except during the two 
hours’ schooling, which ends at 7 r.M., and the time from that until morning 
when they must be out again, is necessary for relaxation and rest. There have 
been many instances of men employed at trades making great progress in learning 
even whilst they worked with the hands, by having books open opposite them 
In this way the famous Doctor Livingstone, of*the present day, is said to have 
acquired much of his education; but this an out-door labourer could not effect ■ 
however, to say that the men in our prisons are “ wofully deficient,” and that 
their information is “ parrot-like,” would be unnecessary, uncalled for, and unjust 
as the majority of them are fairly educated, and many would be a credit to a 
seminary. 

On the 14th of April last, J. E. Sheridan, Esq., District Inspector of 
National Schools, visited Camden School, and examined the several classes 
eighty-six in number, from ten to three o’clock. All were simultaneously ex- 
amined by me in his presence, on Geography, under its three principal heads— 
Mathematical, Physical, andPolitical — and on Practical Agriculture, in which their 
answerings were creditable. On the 2 1 st of August last, three eminent reformers, 
M. D. Hill, P. J. Murray, and Doctor Lentaigne, visited this intermediate prison. 
I examined the inmates, in their presence, on their duties to society and them* 
selves, and upon emigration and. other subjects ; with the answering, Recorder 
M. D. Hill expressed himself satisfied ; he has since presented me, through the 
post-office, with a copy of a papier, by him, on Irish Convict Prisons, read at the 
first meeting of the “National Association for the Promotion of Social Science,” 
held at Birmingham, under the presidency of Lord Brougham, on the 12th, 13th, 
14th, 15th, and 16th of October, 1857. I cannot sufficiently appreciate the 
compliment conferred on .me by that distinguished president of the reformatory 
movement, in condescending to notice the opinions of such ail humble individual 
as I am, which he has been pleased to do, by quoting at some length from my 
^P 01 '^ of 1856. On the 3rd of September last, the Right Honourable H. Herbert. 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, paid our institution a visit, and had the men as- 
sembled in the school. I examined them, and he appeared well pleased with 
then* reading and answering. 

In . the opinion, which I took the liberty of expressing in my last report, re- 
specting the labour at which the prisoners are engaged here, I have been since 
more strongly confirmed by the many instances that have come under my notice 
of the serious disadvantages that must result to many of them in consequence 
oi being employed at this description of labour. It is a fact that a large number 
of the convicts are young men that have been reared in cities and towns, and 
whose ages vary from seventeen to twenty-one years ; they have never been 
taught how to handle the spade or shovel, on account of being brought up in 
such places, and they come into prison totally unacquainted with their use, where 
they continue either drawing trucks, carrying barrows, or quarrying stones until 
their sentences are expired, when they go out into the world, unable to work for 
a farmer (for no farmer would employ unskilful workmen), and they have 
scarcely an alternative left hut to return to their old haunts, where they are 
beset with every species of temptation (because it is in cities and towns it reigns 
predominant), which exposes them to the proximate occasions of crime. This is 
no exaggeration ; I have seen young, healthy, active men here who knew not how 
to use a spade or shovel, from which they would slink away to a barrow, if per-. 
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mitted, though the latter is heavier -work than the former. I frequently regret Spike 
that the prisoners have not an opportunity of reducing to practice the lessons I Island 
teach them in agriculture ; having been trained to it in my early youth, I would 
not desire a more pleasing employment than teaching them the practical part of p RIS0N> 

this industrial pursuit, upon which man’s existence depends ; how admirably a 

part of the common attached to this fort, would suit this purpose.* The fact Plead 
that among the convicts few agricultural labourers are to be found is a proof School 
that men so trained and skilled need not have recourse to dishonest means for 
support, and is also an argument for the annexation of farms to each prison, for ” 
the purpose of training the inmates in this useful employment, so adapted to the 
circumstances of Ireland. Of those who have been discharged, very many are 
earning good wages in the Welsh slate quarries and other British mines, because 
quarrying being their principal work here they are skilled in it; if trained to 
agriculture, it would be a surer and more permanent means of employment. 

Scarcely a post arrives here that does not bring letters to the principal warder, 
the warders, or to me, from those who have obtained their liberty ; great numbers 
have gone to England and Wales, and succeeded well in obtaining work and 
wages, especially in quarries, mines, factories, and stores ; the letters generally 
breathe a spirit of industry, honesty, and gratitude for the pains and trouble 
taken in their reformation ; others have enlisted and are now in India, where 
they will be neither “ craven nor untrue before the foreign foe some, who had 
means to do so, have emigrated and succeeded well in America ; more have re- 
turned to their friends and resolve to redeem the character they had lost. 

I append to this report copies of three of these letters, one from a person em- 
ployed in the vicinity of London, at eighteen shillings a week 5 one from a 
“ ticket-of-leave man,” employed in iron works in the County Leitrim ; and a 
third from a young lad who has lately arrived safe in America, and is employed 
in Paris Hill, Oneida Co., State of New York, with good prospects for the future, 
and not unmindful of his friends whom he left behind, as he requests of me in 
his letter to make inquiries of his parish priest about them, which I did not 
neglect. # . . 

I cannot close this report without expressing my heartfelt satisfaction at the 
admirable manner in which — from its opening, two years since—— this reformatory 
institution has been conducted (under your control and the vigilant supervision 
of the local inspector and governor) by Mr. Campbell and Mr. Gunning, super- 
intendents, alternately, and the warders under their charge. All are men of ex- 
perience and decision of character, fully sensible of then’ responsibility ; all work 
m harmony, entirely free from the paltry jealousies and bickerings which some- 
times disturb the good order and efficient working of public institutions ; all are 
educationists and have manifested as much zeal for improvement as I could 
possibly do ; but to Warder M. Murphy I feel deeply indebted for the invaluable 
aid he has given me ; never absent from the school, never tired of giving instruc- 
tions, now chiding neglect, again applauding attention, and thus contributing 
most effectively to the furtherance of the good work. 

Of myself I will only say: I have endeavoured to discharge my duties from, 
the purest motives, and that I was lately solicited to accept a situation with a 
better salary than I receive ; but I would not withdraw from the work you have 
assigned me until, God willing, with your support and permission, I prosecute 
it to a successful issue. 



There were admitted to this Intermediate Reformatory Prison, 
from the 1st of January, 1856, to the 31st of December, 1857, 
both inclusive, being a period of two years, of the “ advanced 

Discharged and sent to other prisons during that time, 



590 

542 



Remaining in Camden on 31st December, 1857, . • • • ^8 

On 1st of January, 1857, there were in Camden, of “advanced 
class,” • • • ■ • ■ • ■ • * .8 j 

Admitted within year ending 31st December, 1857, same class, 308 

Total on Books, and admitted during the year, . 394 

* This was refused by the War Department. 
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Island 

Govern- 

ment 

Prison. 

Head 

School- 

master’s 

Report. 



Discharged absolutely and on licence during the year, . ] 37 

Transferred to Smithfield, Lusk, &c., . . . ! 153 

Sent to Spike Island for very slight offences, ... 4 . 

Escaped (of -which one was recaptured), . . . . 2 

Total removed during the year ending 31st December, 1857,' 346 

Remaining in Camden on 31st December, 1857, . . . 



Return of the Classes on Books on 1st of January, 1857, the Admissions 
Removals, and Discharges, the Number remaining on 31st December 1857* 
with Promotions in Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. 



Classes. 


No. on 
Rogistor, 
1st 

January, 

1857. 


Admitted 
during 
tho year 
1857. 


Total. 


Dis- 
charged 
and sont 
to 

Dublin, 

&o. 


Remain- 
ing on 
31st De- 
cember, 
1857. 


Total. 


1. Reading — 
Eirst Book, . 


9 


S2 


41 


30 


2 




Second Book, 


27 


68 


95 


80 


6 




Sequel Books, 


14 


33 


47 


36 


9 




Third Book, 


_ 


55 


55 


39 


9 




Eourth Book & Supplmt. 


36 


120 


156 


161 


22 


183 


Total, . 


86 


308 


394 


346 


48 


394 


2. Writing — 
Unable to write, . 


1 


2 


3 


2 






Letters, 


6 


62 


88 


6 


7 


13 


Words, 


39 


73 


112 


56 


6 


62 


Small-hand, . 


40 


171 


211 


282 


35 


317 


Total, . 


86 


308 


394 


346 


48 


394 


3. Arithmetic — 
Making Figures, . 


8 


52 


60 


9 


2 


11 


Simple Rules, 


61 


185 


246 


217 


28 


245 


Compound Rules, 


5 


12 


17 


40 


4 


44 


Proportion, . 


8 


38 


46 


16 


3 


19 


Practice, and above, . 


4 


21 


25 


64 


11 


75 


Total, . 


86 


308 


394 


346 


48 


394 



Promotions during the Year. 



Reading classes — 

Prom Eirst to Second Book, . 9 

Erom Second to Sequel, . .18 

From Sequel to Third Book, . 20 
Third to Eourth and Supplement, 27 

Total in Reading, . 74 

Writing — 

Erom letters to words, . . 55 

Words to small-hand, . . . 105 

Total in Writing, . 160 



Arithmetic — 

From Figures to Simple Rules, . 49 
Simple to Compound Rules, . 50 
Compound Rules to Proportion, . 23 
Proportion to Practice and above, 50 

Total in Arithmetic, . 172 

Summary of Progress- 

Reading, 74 

Writing, 160 

. Arithmetic, . . . .172 

Total, 406 



Sections 1, 2, and 3, of return, show that of 346 removed, and forty-eight 
remaining, 91 '87 per cent, read, write, and know some arithmetic, 80-45 per cent, 
read and write well, and know the simple rules of arithmetic ; 35-2 per cent, may 
be considered fair accountants, knowing compound rules, proportion, practice, 
and, in many instances, a fair share of science. Of the forty-eight in Camden, 
on 31st January, 1857, twenty-one have a good knowledge of the Maps 
of the World, Europe, Ireland, Canada, and Ancient World; the remaining 
twenty-seven are somewhat conversant with the Maps of the World, Europe, and 
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Ireland. The meanings of words and grammar are taught in the explanations Spike 
of the lessons, and, by means of spelling books and dictionaries, distributed Island 
through the several wards. Writing from dictation is also practised to consider- Goveen- 
able extent at stated periods. # Peison 

From the following table of the average ages of the men in the school classes, 

it will be seen, that the very old men, of blunted intellects, are gradually dis- Head 
appearing from our rolls, and, consequently, affording an increased average in School- 
literary progress, the per centage of those who read, write, and work some master's 
arithmetic, being in last report seventy-seven, which, in this year, has increased Ke P or • 
to ninety-one. 



Average age of those in 1st or lowest Reading Class, . . 35-47 

,, ,, 2nd Reading Class, . . . 32-06 

,, ,, 3rd Reading Class, . . .20-5 

,, ,, Sequel Books, . . . .28*9 

,, Reading 4th Book and Supplement, . 27-2 



Extracts from Letters to which I have alluded, addressed to, and received by 
me, in Camden. 



No. I. 



Brentford, Middlesex, &c. 



Dear Sir, I send these few lines to inform you I am quite well, and would like 

to hear from you. I hope all the boys will be instructed by you ; I give you rhy 
blessing, and so I ought ; on your account I make way in a strange country, and 
earn eighteen shillings a-week. Please let 0. B. know where I am, if he choose to 
come here. — Yours, &c., 

J. B. 



No. II. 

Drumkerrin, Co. Leitrim, &c. 

Deab Sik,— I am in good health, and employment, at three shillings a-day, in 
iron -works, with the gentleman that gave me the ofl'er of employment, and yonr 
help, along with his, got me out of the lurch I was in. Sir, I am glad to be able to 
say, that I am keeping, as near as possible, to yonr old lectures and rules for life, 
which, with the help of God, I will still follow. Sir, I seldom or never can go to 
the terrifying engine and flaming furnace but I must think on you, for if you saw 
the whole of these in motion, you could not hut think the country houses would 
fall, from the hard trembling of the earth, about this place. Surely I wouldrejoice 
to hear you giving a lecture about such an institution as has been established here. 
I have seen, different times since I came here, good opportunities of going to 
Australia, but could not embrace the offer, on account of being only out on a ticket 
of licence ; but as soon as my time is up I intend to go there, until then, I am under 
a very close watch by the police. I had to go to Drumkerrin station on my arrival 
to report myself, and have to go under strict orders, the first day of every month, 
until my time is due. As soon as I get settled in Australia, I intend writing to 
you. I remain your most obedient and humble servant, 

Mr. M. H., Fort Camden. P- 0. 

No. HI. 

Paris Hill, November 29, 1857. 



Deau Sik,— I mean to inform you of myreleasement,* and of arrival in America 
on the 8th of September last, after five weeks favourable passage. I was only four 
days idle after landing ; my pay is three shillings of British money per day, and also 
hoard and lodging. I am hired until the 1st of April next with one man. I request 
of you to write to the parish priest of Abbeyfeale, to inquire about L. R. and K„ 
as I never heard from them, and am at a loss to know where they arc. I crave 
earnestly of you not to fail in writing. I hope all my fellow prisoners are in good 
health, and keeping the privileges as usual, for it is the only means to gain them 
liberty, and then they will he able to wipe the brand of convict from their brow, 
and he like me, in the land of freedom — No more at present. Dear Sir, direct your 
letter to M. 0. !>., in care of C. 8., Paris Hill, Oneida County, Now York. 



As Spike Island contains the largest number in any of the Irish Government 
prisons, a commensurate degree of importance and responsibility must he attached 
to its school department, to which I have, therefore, devoted every hour during 
the year that I could spare from my duties here; which became the more 
necessary, as the young man who had charge of the school there sunk under the 
burden, and after experiencing much indulgence from you had to retire invalided. 

* The writer was sent from this to Smithfield, where he was liberated. 
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In tlie interim, between tbe commencement of his illness and his resignatio 
John E. Sheridan, Esq., inspector of schools, visited, and reported that this 
diminution of teaching-power, together with the shortness of the time allowed 
for school— being then only four hours in the week, with some night instructions 
— precluded the possibility of a desirable degree of improvement ; but with the 
energies and qualifications of the teachers, and the discipline and’ system estab- 
lished, he was quite satisfied. The education of criminals, matured in years and 
vicious habits, was considered impossible until very recently, and now that it is 
as yet in its infancy, those who are engaged in tlie arduous and trying task merit 
every indulgence, especially the suspension of public judgment, imtStheir system 
is placed on a solid basis, free from fluctuations. The public service requires 
labour to defray convict expenses ; the moral and literary improvement of the 
criminals requires time, without which it cannot be accomplished ; it is not easy 
to adjust matters to meet both requirements ; but the admirable school arrange- 
ments you have recently made, and which bear the impress of judgment, research 
and patient investigation, will, I trust, suit both purposes, as°they treble the 
school time of those who need it most, without decreasing the numbers on the 
public works. In examinations and reports of our schools, Inspectors should not 
take as their standard the proficiency of children in National Schools, with minds 
like softened wax, and many inducements to improvement. A visitor or occa- 
sional examiner can never arrive at a proper estimate of the extent of the 
acquirements of men with strong passions, perverted judgments, and so capricious 
that the slightest incident would prevent them of answering, even upon subjects 
with which they might be well acquainted ; as they say, on such occasions, in 
their own shrewd way, “You can take twenty horses to the water, but you can- 
not make one of them drink.” During the time of examination, perhaps, some 
*ire thinking of, and pining for, “a bit of sugar-stick,” as they call tobacco, or 
.agitated by reveries of the most gloomy nature : it is only of the un- u advanced 
•conduct class” I speak here. 

I have now giveu a general narrative, in which, I have dwelt much on the 
shortcomings and exceptions of our system, which are now corrected, as far as 
practicable. . Were I less scrupulous, I could draw a pleasing picture without 
noticing a single drawback, but this would not be the part of a faithful sentinel, 
and your discerning eye would quickly pierce the unsubstantial fabric. To judge 
of the whole by the exceptions I have mentioned, would be arguing from “ par- 
ticulars to generals,” and judging the many by the few ; for a glance at the school 
statistics will show, that of 600 discharged and sent to other prisons from Spike 
during the year ; and 681 remaining on school rolls at the end of the year, ninety- 
one per cent, read ; sixty-eight per cent, read, write, and know the simple rules 
of arithmetic ; twenty-two per cent, may be considered fair accountants, knowing 
compound rules, proportion, or practice, and generally far beyond it ; ten are 
learning geometry ; eight, algebra ; and twenty-one, mensuration. Amongst those, 
at science young lads are to be found, who have acquired all their education in 
prison, and are now able to investigate tbe theory of logarithms, and are studying 
the principles on which the tables of lines, tangents, secants, and cosecants are 
founded. 

As the school-hours in Carlisle and Camden are precisely the same, I could 
only absent myself twice during the year to visit the former (and at some risk in 
crossing the estuary by night, in a “punt”) ; but the schoolmaster receives written 
instructions from me, which he is most punctual in carrying out ; he also comes 
frequently to Camden, to consult me on matters connected with his school, which 
he conducts with zeal, ability, and energy. The schoolmasters in Spike Island 
are a good selection, and well adapted to the onerous duties they have to perform. 

To you, gentlemen, I feel grateful for your indulgence, and the attention you 
have paid to my suggestions. I also thank the local inspector, governor, chief 
warder, and chaplains, of every persuasion, for their kind and constant attention 
to the school department. 

I am, Gentlemen, your most obedient, humble servant, 

Michael Harold, Head Schoolmaster. 

The Chairman and Directors of Government 
Prisons, Dublin Castle. 
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ASSISTANT SCHOOLMASTER’S REPORT. 

Fort Carlisle, 1st January, 1858. Govern- 

Sm, Agreeably to the instructions contained in your letter of the 12th pJJSjn 

ultimo, I now forward my report on Fort Carlisle prison-school, for the year ' 

ending the 31st December, 1857. < _ > Assistant 

The time devoted to instruction during the year differed little from the pre- School- 
ceding one, being thirteen hours weekly for each prisoner during the first half n ^ tster ' s 
of it, and twelve, with a portion of every wet day, during the second. The sys- Re P ort ' 
tem of management, too, varied with the daily attendance, and other circum- 
stances connected with the school. 

In July last, an order from the Directors changed the school-hours, so as to 
admit all the men to school at the same time. That arrangement, besides the 
addition it has made to the labour department during the winter half-year (being 
six hours weekly from each prisoner) , and the time and trouble it saves in bring- 
ing the men from the works to the school, and vice versa , was decidedly in their 
favour, as the lessons inculcated being more short and frequent, make a more 
lasting impression, and are less liable to be forgotten than when any considerable 
time elapses between the school-days. In consequence of this change I was 
obliged to pursue, to a greater extent than heretofore, the monitorial system of 
instruction, but by the arrangements I adopted I was able, in a great measure, 
to counteract many of its defects, for it has many, even in well-conducted 
juvenile schools, where it can be carried out with more success, on account 
of the higher amount of intelligence possessed by the monitors, and the 
greater aptitude many of them exhibit for teaching. Its principal defect in our 
schools is, that the monitor, no matter what his dispositions are, or his acquire- 
ments may be, is incapable of exerting a proper moral influence over the men ; 
and without this influence his best exertions are being made to little purpose. 

Having this fact in view, I endeavoured to keep as many as possible under 
my own tuition, and by this means, and the valuable assistance I received from 
the prison officers, I succeeded in conducting the school in a very fair manner. 

Reading, spelling, and arithmetic are taught here in the same manner as in 
the National Schools, and grammar, geography, and the other branches con- 
nected with it, by conversational lectures. The prisoners here use no text-book 
or grammar, having little or no time for private study, so that the proficiency in 
this subject rarely exceeds a knowledge of the nine parts of speech, and the bare 
outlines of etymology. The men of the advanced class derive much general infor- 
mation from their reading-lessons, and the plan here pursued of interrogating 
them on their import. The subjects treated of in these lessons comprise 
mineralogy, natural history, botany, the outlines of sacred and general history, 
descriptive geography, political economy, and many of the arts and manufac- 
tures ; and it is surprizing to see what an acquaintance men ignorant of simpler 
subjects display in such matters. It is true 1 never made any of these branches 
the special subject of an evening’s lecture ; but they frequently occur in our 
reading exercises, and are then treated fully and familiarly. 

The principal reason, perhaps, for my not adopting the system of lecturing 
here is, that I have always been taught to regard it as a most defective mode of 
conveying instruction (at least, in elementary schools), and from the plan pur- 
sued by Pestalozzi, Bell, Lancaster, and other celebrated educationists, as well 
as from my own personal experience, I see no reason for altering my opinion on the 
matter. In the military adult schools, the plan pursued is the Pestalozzian; and 
their books, which are prepared by the most distinguished men of the present 
time, are drawn up on the same principles. 

Pestalozzi’s plan might be termed the interrogatory system. He elicited 
information from his pupils by short and easy questioning. In this way “ He 
taught numbers instead of cyphers, bring sounds instead of dead characters, 
substances instead of shadows, realities instead of signs. He led the intellect 
of his pupils to the discovery of truths which, in the nature of things, they 
could never forget, instead of burdening their memories with the recollection 
of words which they could not understand.”* His conviction was that, “all 
instruction, to have a truly enlightening and cultivating influence, must be 
drawn out of the pupils, and, as it were, begotten in their minds. ”f 

* Professor Sullivan’s “ Lectures and Letters on Popular Education,” p. 90. 
f Ibid. p. 97. 
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Spike Another reason for my not teaching by lecture is, that the minds of all our 
Island pupils are not prepared to assimilate, if I may so speak, this kind of instruction. 
Govern- What is the use in teaching the principles of the lever, and wheel, and axle for 
Prison i nstance > ^en cannot, from their deficiency in arithmetic, be taught to 

' estimate their advantages ? My object from the commencement was to give 

Assistant them instruction of a practical nature, which would he useful to them after 
School- leaving this. The smallest amount of arithmetic, the “table,” for instance 
master's -would be of use to them through life. 

Report. j have thought it necessary to make this allusion to the method of teaching 
here, and to quote these few passages in support of it, to show you that my not 
adopting the system of lecturing was not through any motive of sparing myself, 
but that I thought I could render more service by the method I was pursuing! 
I never until within the past month received any instructions to do so ; but now 
that it is the wish of the Directors that I should introduce this system, of course 
I shall waive my own objections, in deference to their will. 

During the summer months we held school in a room set apart for that pur- 
pose, and the advantages derived from that change were so numerous that I have 
to regret the circumstances of the prison do not admit of our continuing in it. 
The cheerful aspect of that room, as contrasted with the dull monotony of a 
gloomy prison, could not fail to give additional importance to the object to be 
accomplished, and by drawing off the thoughts of the prisoners from the unhappy 
contemplation of them depressed positions, would become a useful agent in fur- 
thering the cause of education amongst them. 

In the following table will be found a correct summary of the proficiency 
made in the different branches, so that any remarks on the subject here would be 
superfluous. 

The conduct of the men while under my care has been extremely creditable. 
I have always found them attentive, obedient, and respectful, and most 
anxious to merit my approval They manifested an interest in the school 
business, and in general appeared grateful for the efforts made to improve 
them. I cannot give you a better idea of their conduct in school than by calling 
your attention to the fact, that though now nearly eighteen months connected 
with this school, during which time upwards of 600 prisoners passed through 
this place, I had never an occasion to report more than one for any serious 
breach of school discipline. 

I was often struck with the contrast between men here for a time, and those 
immediately transferred from Spike Island : the former were using their best 
endeavours to promote the harmonious working of the establishment, while the 
latter appeared to be seeking every opportunity of evading its regulations. 
There is also much difference observable in their conduct and dispositions ; and 
from these circumstances I conclude that the efforts here made to reform the 
prisoners, however humble, have been attended witli considerable success. 

Much credit is due to the Superintendent of this prison, Mr. Graham, for the 
kind and urbane manner in which he carries out the wishes of the Directors in 
his dealings ■with the prisoners, and for the lively interest which he takes, in 
every undertaking calculated to promote their advancement. To his attention 
and activity may be traced the regularity and discipline which characterize the 
working of this establishment. I am liappy of the opportunity of thus thank- 
ing him publicly for the facilities afforded me for performing my duties, as well 
as for the interest he takes in the working of the school. I beg also to offer my 
best thanks to the warders, for the assistance and co-operation I received from 
them in the management of the school. They are a most efficient staff of public 
officers, and have one and all the same interest and anxiety in the working of 
the prison as if its responsibility depended on each individual. 

While endeavouring to store the minds of the prisoners with useful information, 
I have been quite sensible of the necessity of becoming acquainted with their 
virtues and failings, so that I might be able to applaud the one and correct the 
other, and having ample scope during the year tor observations to this end, I 
think I have formed a pretty accurate estimate of them, and that I would be 
justified in saying that the former considerably exceed the latter. Any one who 
would witness the zealous and fervent manner in which they perform their 
evening devotions in this prison, conducted by one of themselves, or their, pious 
and respectful deportment during divine service, could not fail to be delighted 
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and edified, nay, even surprised, to find such characters within the precincts of Spike 
a prison. I trust the time is not very distant when the benevolent projectors of Island 
the reformatory movement will see their expectations fully realized, and when Govern- 
all the inmates of this and similar institutions will return to society as industrious pJJJSL 

and useful members. ‘ 

I have now little more to add, except to thank yourself very sincerely for the Assistant 
many valuable suggestions received from you on the management of the school, School- 
and for the interest you have always manifested for its welfare. master's 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, Report. 

T. Rstan. 



Mr. Michael Harold, Head Schoolmaster, 
Fort Camden. 



Statistics of Fort Carlisle School for the year 1857. 



Classes. 


No. of 
Prisoners 
on tho 
roll on 
the 31st 
of Doo., 
1856. 


Admitted 
during 
tho year 
ending 
31st De- 
cember, 
1857. 


Total. 


Dis- 
charged, 
including 
transfers 
to Cam- 
den and 
Spike 
Island. 


No. of 
Prisoners 
on roll 
the 1st 
January, 
1858. 


Reading — 
















First Book, 






10 


41 


51 


38 


1 


Second ,, 






32 


71 


103 


64 


2 


Sequel ,, 









33 


33 


44 


4 


Third ,, 
Fourth ,, 






16 


65 


81 


93 


7 






26 . 


144 


170 


173 


12 


Totals, 






84 


354 


438 


412 


26 


Writing — 
















Letters, 

Large-hand, 






34 


165 


L99 


104 


2 






16 


18 


34 


43 


5 


Small-hand, 






34 


171 


205 


265 


19 


Totals, 






84 


354 


438 


412 


26 


Arithmetic — 
















Figures, 






15 


110 


125 


55 


2 


Simple Rules, . 






48 


158 


206 


243 


18 


Compound Rules, 






4 


30 


34 


26 


2 


Proportion, 






9 


43 


52 


42 


2 


Practice, and above, 






8 


13 


21 


46 


2 


Totals, 






84 


354 


438 


412 


26 



Promotions. 



Reading — 

From one grade of 1st Book to 
another, . . . .33 

From First to Second Book, . 12 

From one grade of Second Book 
to another, . . . .11 

From Second Book to Sequel, . 49 
From Sequel to Third Book, . 34 
From one grade of Third Book to 
another, . . . .61 

From Third Book to FourthBook, 15 

_ 215 

Writing — 

From Letters to Large-hand, . 93 
From Large-hand to Small-hand, 79 

T_ Cl 11 l i ’ __ 



In Small-hand, , , , ,115 

287 



Arithmetic — 

From Figures to Simple Rules, . 68 
From one grade to another in do. 179 
From Simple to Compound Rules, 13 
From one grade to another in do. 51 
From Compound Rules to Pro- 
portion, 19 

From Proportion to Practice, and 
above, 27 

357 



Totals — 

In Reading, , . . 215 

In Writing, .... 287 
In Arithmetic, . ^ ^ .357 

859 
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Fourth Annual Report of the Directors 

ASSISTANT SCHOOLMASTER’S REPORT. 

, B January 6, 1858 

Sir— According to your recently expressed desire, that I should furnish von 
with a Report on the present condition of the department of this establishment 
under my immediate supervision, namely, the educational, I submit the follow 
ing ; and beg to remark, that the short period of two months, during which X 
have been in charge, necessarily obliges me to confine myself to a few brief 
general observations. 

The instructional rules, originally framed by you for the guidance of my pre- 
decessor, Mr. Rourke, have in no important point been departed from • nor have 
I failed to adopt, as far as practicable, every suggestion made by you’ to myself 
since the date of my appointment. My experience in superintending the task of 
communicating instruction to a class of men, so peculiarly constituted as those 
forming the object of my present care, is indeed little ; but, little as it is, I rejoice 
to say, that it enables me to report, that the docility of the prisoners, generally 
their quiet and orderly demeanour in the schoolroom, evidenced by the paucity 
of the instances of punishment on record, for offences committed whilst in 
attendance there, and the growing inclination of the men towards mental 
improvement, observable throughout the whole range of the classes, are all that 
the warmest advocates of the reformatory system could desire. Were it only 
the question of high prison discipline that had been subjected to experiment 
removing completely from view the great object really sought— the reformation 
of the criminal, the present aspect of affairs 'in this prison, contrasted with that 
of former years, affords the most striking proof of the worth and wisdom of the 
policy which makes kindness and clemency, sound moral and secular instruction, 
its principal instruments in working out the ends at which it aims. 

You may perhaps feel disappointed, on looking over the annexed statistical 
Table, to find that it does not show a greater amount of progress, particularly 
in the instance of the first class ; but this apparent failure will be satisfactorily 
accounted for, when it is understood, that of the fifty-two prisoners, of whom it 
at present consists, several are of advanced years ; that in over twelve cases, 
defective vision and other natural impediments preclude the very idea of im- 
provement ; and that a very small proportion of them could be at all considered 
legitimate subjects of literary instruction. On a closer view, however, it will 
at once appear, that the ratio of promotions, from lower to more advanced classes 
to the aggregate number on the register admits of a very favourable comparison 
with that exhibited by the same sheet for the preceding year. 

In all instances — and these have been by no means rare, taking into account 
the number of discharges during the year — where individuals have manifested a 
spirit of inquiry, and. a desire to make themselves acquainted with the superior 
sciences, I thought it a matter of duty, as did also my assistants, to afford them 
every possible aid and encouragement ; and further, we have availed ourselves of 
every means of creating and fostering a taste for this description of knowledge. 
This is a course I have been led to pursue, from the conviction, that an increase 
of information is naturally accompanied by increased self-respect, which latter, 
next to a sense of religion, not unlrequently operates as a preventive of crime. 

I believe it will be readily admitted, that the condition of the school has 
sensibly improved since the date of the last Report, notwithstanding many 
opposing, but, at the time, irremediable circumstances. These, however, have 
now been, in a great measure, altogether removed ; and, judging from what has 
been already effected under unfavourable influences, I have little hesitation in 
offering an opinion, that the originators of the reformatory movement in Ireland 
can be scarcely too sanguine as to the beneficial results to be anticipated from 
the salutary changes recently introduced by the Directors with respect to 
convict education, and the truly liberal provisions which, through their exertions, 
have been now secured for that purpose. 

I have only to add, that very great credit is due to the prison authorities in 
general — to the chaplains of each persuasion, for their untiring attention in pro- 
moting the moral advancement of the men ; and to the local inspector, governor, 
and chief warder, respectively, for their ready zeal and courtesy in providing 
every necessary and convenient accommodation, and neglecting no means of 
enforcing and maintaining a proper degree of discipline. 

, r „ , I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Mr. M. Harold, &c. Thomas M‘ Cart an. 
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Statistics of Spike Island Prison School, for the year ending 
31st December, 1857. 



C lassos. 


No. on 
Register 01 
31st 

December 

1866. 


Admittoc 
during 
the year. 


Total. 


Removed 
from this 
prison 
during the 
year, 

including 

discharges. 


Remaininj 
on 31st 
Decembor 
1857. 


Total. 


Reading — 














Pirst Bonk, 


159 


58 


217 


58 


52 




Second Book, 


216 


84 


300 


106 


119 


225 


Sequel, 


92 


43 


135 


69 


63 




Third Book, 


171 


110 


281 


129 


172 




Fourth Book, 


235 


113 


348 


238 


275 


513 


Total, 


873 


408 


1,281 


600 


681 


1,281 


Writing on paper and 
slates — 














Unable to write, 


3 59 


163 


322 


169 


52 


22t 


Letters, 


289 


34 


323 


98 


91 


189 


Words, 


65 


57 


122 


79 


64 


143 


Small hand, 


360 


154j 


514 


254 


474 


728 


Total, . 


873 


408 


1,281 


600 


681 


1,281 


Arithmetic — 
Making figures, . 


276 


156 


432 


294 


76 


370 


Simple rules, 


464 


154 


618 


193 


431 




Compound rules, 


38 


27 


65 


42 


47 




Proportion, 


57 


27 


84 


42 


49 




Practice, &c,, 


38 


44 


62 


29 


78 


107 


Total, 


873 


408 


1,281 


600 


681 


1,281 



SriKE 

Island 

Govern- 

ment 

Prison. 

Assistant 

School- 

master's 

Report. 



Progress during the year 1857 :~ 



Spelling and Reading— 

Prom Pirst to Second Book, . 107 
Second Book to Sequel, . .382 

Sequel to Third Book, . .385 

Third Book to Pourtli, . .365 



Writing continued — 

Large-hand to small-hand, 

Total, . 



Total, . 



Writing — 

Learned to -write on slates, 
Writing on slates to large-hand 
on paper, .... 



639 

301 



Arithmetic — 

Learned to make figures, . 
Figures to Simple Buies, . 
Simple to Compound Rules, 
Compound Rules to Proportion 
and above. 



146 



Total, 



186 

433 

180 

100 

54 

59 

393 



Grammar — 

Nine Parts of Speech, . . . . . .120 

Prom Nine Parts of Speech to Etymological Parsing, . . 37 

Prom Etymological to Syntactical Parsing, . . . 16 



Total, 

Geography — 

Receive instruction on Map of the World, 

Prom Map of the World to Mathematical and Physical Geography, 
Science — 

Geometry, .10 j Algebra, . 8 | Mensuration, . 



373 

681.* 

205 

21 



Average age of Prisoners 
Pirst Class, . . 33-48 

Second Class, . . 29-12 

Sequel, . . . 25-52 



each of the School Classes. 


Third Class, . 


26*07 


Fourth Class, . 


25-12 




G 
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Spike Ketobn of the Number of Convicts in Custody, Committed, and Disposed of, 
IsiiANn for Tear commencing 1st January, and ending 31st December, 1857, Forts 
Govern- Camden and Carlisle included. 

WENT 



Prison. 






HOW DISPOSED OF. 




wJlS 1 1857, January 1st — 






1857, December 31st — 




stated. In ’ custody ; . . . 




1,050 


Remaining in custody, 


755 


. • Committed from — 






Discharged— 




Bermuda, 


143 




Free pardon, 


339 


Mountjoy, 


252 




On orders of licence, 


91 


Philipstown, . 


9 




Removed to — 




Smithfield, 


2 




Mountjoy, 


32 


Richmond Bridewell, 


1 




Philipstown, 


49 


Limerick Gaol, 


1 




Smithfield, 


180 


Cork County Gaol, 


2 




Tullamore Gaol, 


1 


Gibraltar, via Porta- 






Cork County Gaol, . 


1 


mouth, ... . 


3 




Dundrum Lunatic Asylum, 


2 


Committed for Year ending 






Escaped from Camden Fort, 


2 


3lst December, 1857, 


— 


413 


Died, 


ll 










— 708 


Total, . 




1,463 




— 








Total, . 


1,463 



Return of Crimes (in conformity with Gaol Returns) of 755 Convicts in 
custody, December 31st, 1857. 



Murder, . . .16 

Shooting at, . .7 

Manslaughter, . . .11 

Unlawful assembling, . . 6 

Rape, . . . . .3 

Assault, with intent, . .11 

Assault, grievous, . . 8 

Assault and Robbery, . . 3 

Highway Robbery, . .13 

Attempt to Poison, . . 2 

Perjury, . . .1 

Forgery, . . .4 

Arson, . . . .16 

Burglary, . . .181 

Felony, . . .67 

Housebreaking, . .28 

Larceny, . . .174 

Stealing from Person, . .37 

Receiving Stolen Goods, . 27 
False Pretences, . . 2 



Sacrilege, . . .2 

Embezzlement, . . . 4 

Bigamy, . . .2 

Bestiality, . . .2 

Assaulting Habitation, . 13 
Administering Unlawful Oath, 6 
Coining, and uttering Base Coin, 5 
Cattle "Stealing, . . 26 

Sheep Stealing, . . 12 

Horse Stealing, . . 6 

Ass Stealing, . . .3 

Pig Stealing, . . .3 

Stealing Money, . . 16 

Robbery, . . .17 

Intent to Steal, . • 2 

Conspiracy to Murder, . 3 

Military Offences, . . 17 



Total, . • 755 



Return of the Sentences and Ages on Conviction, of 755 Convicts in custody, 
December 31st, 1857. 



SENTENCES. 

4 years’ penal servi- 

tude, 

5 » j, 

6 „ „ 

® » » > 

1° 77 » 



Total, 



378 

1 

50 

2 

6 

7 

444 



SENTENCES. 

7 years’ transporta- 





tion. 


28 


10 „ 


77 


132 




77 


23 


15 „ 


77 


58 


Life, . 


. 70 






311 



AGES ON CONVICTION. 



Under 20 years, 
20 and under 25 
25 „ 30 



30 

35 

40 

50 

.60 

70 



35 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 



305 



113 

50 



33 

12 



755 



Total, • • 786 
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T of tiie Receipt and Expenditure from 1st April, 1856, to 81st March, 1857. 



3l8t March, 1856 3,271 

. £24,216 10 11 



Dr. 

To Balance fr 
March 31, 1857. 

To Her Majesty's Treasury, 

„ Salaries, viz. : 

Naval Department, . . £20 

War Department, Haulbowline, 20 
War Department, per Paymaster- 
General, .... 64 

Chaplain, for Income Tax deducted 
by Paymaster-General, . 15 



„ Provisions, Bread sales to 



„ Gratuities 
other Prisons, 
„ Prison Clothing, 



Prisoners’ 
Prisoners, “ received from 
Overcharge refunded," 



3,106 14 1 
7 16 I0J 



March, 1857. 

By Salaries, 

„ Provisions, . 

„ Repairs and alterations of Pi 

„ Contingencies, 

„ Furniture and Utensils, 

„ Medicines and Surgical Instruments, 
„ Hospital Comforts and Extras tc ’ 
„ Gratuities to Prisoners, 

„ Cash_ and Clothing to Prisoners 

„ Prison Clothing, . 

„ Funeral Expenses, 

„ Soap and Washing, 

„ Officers' Clothing, 



Sick, 
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84 Fourth Annual Report of the Directors 

PHILIPSTOWN GOVERNMENT PRISON. 



Conduct 

Classifica- 

tion. 



GOVERNOR’S REPORT. 

Pliilipstown Convict Prison, 
January 4, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — I liave the honour to present my Report for this prison, 
accompanied hy the customary returns furnished annually, for the twelve months 
ended 31st December 1857. 

The conduct of the subordinate staff has been generally very good, and with 
the exception of three removals from the service, one for drunkenness, and two 
for general laxity and contumacy, there have not been any serious defaults. The 
warders of this prison are, on the whole, a very respectable and intelligent body 
of men, many of them valuable officers ; and their duties have been conducted, 
for the most part,, with a proper amount of zeal and steadiness, and beneficially 
for the service. 

I have little to add to my former reports on this branch of management, as an 
ingredient in the reformation of prisoners. It progresses most favourably ; and 
that the convicts, as a mass, continue to value its advantages, is clearly indicated, 
by the jealousy with which all, except a few of the most ignorant and hardened, 
watch their progress to the higher classes ; and the complaints made, when either 
from school inattention, or a want of due diligence at labour, the forfeiture of 
any of their badge marks is the result. I speak, of course, generally, as there is 
a class of prison character almost unapproachable by any of the ordinary deterrents 
or the inducements introduced into the system, for the purpose of their ultimate 
reformation; and, upon whom, at least during the early portions of their respec- 
tive sentences, punishment or advice are alike unprofitable ; but^ this class is, I 
am happy to say, represented by a very small proportion of the prison population, 
and generally by men under penal servitude sentences, convicted within the past 
few years, amongst whom will be found idle, vicious, and depraved young men 
just emerging from boyhood, natives of the purlieus of cities or large towns, who 
are represented to have been living for varied and considerable periods in crime. 
This is the section with whom I find it most difficult to deal, either by an appeal 
to their feelings, or by stringent discipline ; and until the later periods of their 
respective sentences, but little, if any improvement, is apparent ; and even then 
it is, in many cases but too plain that the character is superficial, and assumed 
either for the purpose of leaving prison in robust health, or in order to sec 1 ™ a 
small sum of money on discharge ; or probably for both these reasons. Of the 
correctness of this opinion, there are abundant indications to any constant ob- 
server, and the impression remains, that little is necessary to induce such men to 
return to their former pursuits. I have formed this opinion from an observation of 
the reconvicted class passing through this prison, which, though certainly few in 
number, when compared with discharges absolute, or on ticket of licence for the 
past few years, is still sufficiently large to present the marked features I have 
named. I rarely meet a returned convict, whose character, when in prison before, 
was even ordinary ; the convictions being almost wholly from the very worst class, 
men upon whom, during their former sentences, hut little, if any, impression 
could be made, or those afflicted with physical incapacity ; but these latter may 
have found difficulties in escaping through the ordinary . outlets, from partia^ 
inability to labour, indeed, one of these men told me plainly, that lie retiune 
because he could not live in the world, or in any way better his condition. _ 
Treatment The treatment of the prisoners and their various sentences, have been carrie 
of Prisoners, 011 j; j n strict accordance with instructions given from time to time, and under tie 
approved rules. No harshness on the part of the officers has been brought un er 
my notice, or severity practised beyond that absolutely essential to the main en 
ance of discipline. . , . » 

Health. Although this is not ordinarily included among the subjects upon w n 

Governor is called on to report, I think it may be fairly alluded to, prcsen i g, 
as this prison does, so extraordinary an improvement in sanitary condition. - 1 
this moment, we have but thirty-one patients in hospital against forty-on 
same date in 1856 ; the average numbers in hospital, during the past year l * J 
has been forty-one, that for the preceding year, sixty-three, while the appea 
. ,, and robust condition of the prisoners, generally, is most satisfactory. 

miTacci. I regret to say, that there have been two serious assaults comnuttcd by cp _ 
dents. at the early- part of the year, one on a fellow-prisoner, which terminated a j > 
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the second, on the person of a warder, who, after remaining under charge of the 
medical officer for months, was found unfit for the service, from the effects of a 
violent stroke on the head, and finally discharged. In both cases, the offenders 
(extremely bad characters) were brought to trial at the assizes, and convicted 
There have been but two accidents worthy of any note for the past twelve months • FjlIS0N ‘ 
in one case, a prisoner, while playing with the pump, got his finger crushed off Governor's 
at the first joint; the second case fa broken arm), caused by the convict having Report. 
missed his footing, and fallen off a scaffolding ; both are doing well. ° 

The prisoners have been employed during the year just passed at the various Emnlov- 
branches of available trade and labour ; those in delicate health at such light meut. 
work as the medical officer considers best suited to their physical abilities ■ 
there are very few altogether exempt, and these are decrepit, aged men and 
idiots. Since my last report, the various trades classes have, from time to time, 
received considerable accessions, by the transfer to this prison of a large number 
of convicts employed at similar occupations in Spike Island. An effective trade 
department is now established, and has been for some time at full work here 
from which is produced the coarser description of clothes, shoes, boots, clothing 
and other articles for prison consumption ; and from which the requirements of 
the other prisons are supplied on demand. The building works have progressed 
well ; the new cookmg-house, bakery, and laundry, are quite completed, and in 
working order; an extensive weavers’ shop has been erected, and is occupied • 
the chapel, found to be inconveniently small, has received a considerable addition 1 , 
and is nearly finished ; commodious stores have been built, new sewerage laid 
down, a large hospital-yard provided for the sick, the hospital completely 0 cut off 
from the main building, and a large amount of other work executed, all of which 
will be fully detailed, together with the profits arising from the labour and trades 
departments, on the schedules annexed hereto. 



The conduct of the prisoners, as a body, has been satisfactory. The offences Conduct of 
have been for the most part individual only; one case of combined misconduct Prisoners, 
having taken place, in which case the offenders (all very bad characters) were 
at once secured, and promptly punished. The Offence Return shows an increase 
over that of the preceding year but when all circumstances are taken into 
account, I trust the amount of prison defaults will not be considered excessive. 

In 1856, the greater proportion of the population of this prison were trans- 
poitation cases, having, for the most part, large periods of their sentences ex- 
pired, and upon whoin discipline had taken full effect ; and these were periodically 
removed to intermediate prisons, while those in custody, or received durino > the 
past year, are either the dross of these transportation sentences, ineligible for the 
privileges of ticket-of- licence, by reason of bad conduct, penal servitude convic- 
tions of all grades of character, very many of whom are ignorant or vicious, 
and all in the first stages of their sentences ; or men of very bad character, who 
had been sent back to undergo a second period of probation in the separate 
prison, a considerable number of whom were drafted to this from Mountjoy, 
it being less difficult to deal with such men here, where there is a large quantity 
of cellular accommodation, than in the other associated prison, and the conduct 
of whom, save in very few instances, has not been by any means satisfactory 
since their return to association. The tabular statement of prison offences for 
the past year, which I forward herewith, affords gratifying proof of the large 
number of prisoners who have passed that period without any infringement of 
the prison rules, and also shows how considerable a proportion of the misconduct 
was confined to a small number of persevering, and, hi many cases, incorrigible 
offenders. Of the former class — those who remained in this prison during por- 
tions of the year -without the commission of any offence— I find that there have 
been no fewer than 460, whilst out of the total offences recorded (660), it will 
be seen that 228 were committed by 138 prisoners, who were reported from one 
to three times, in many cases merely receiving admonitions (of which 86 are 
recorded among the punishments), whilst the remaining 522 offences were com- 
mitted by 74 prisoners, each reported for more serious defaults from four 
to sixteen times, prisoners whom nothing but frequent and severe punish- 
ment will restrain, many of whom are but a short time let back to association 
when they again find their way into punishment — a class, in fact, which almost 
exclusively populates the penal cells during a considerable portion of the year. 

I trust you will be satisfied with the general condition of this department, and School, 
the progress made by the great bulk of the prisoners. My visits to the school 
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are made almost daily, and I can speak confidently of tlie attention exhibited by 
the various classes, and the interest they appeared to have in any subject placed 
before them. The steadiness and orderly demeanour of the prisoners is most 
remarkable, and men who will infringe rules and misconduct themselves in any 
other department of the prison, are here quiet and submissive. Tor the details 
of progressive improvement, and more minute information, I must refer you to 
the report of the Head Schoolmaster, who will, of course, enter fully into the mat- 
ters connected with the department under his charge. 

I certify that the rules for the government of this Prison have been complied 
with in every instance, except in such cases as have been distinctly reported to, 
or brought under the notice of, a Director. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Francis Hogreve, Governor. 



Return of Convicts Committed and Disposed of from 1st January to 31st 
December, 1857. 



1857, January 1st — 

In custody, 

Effective, . 351*150 

Non-Effective, 119*850 

Add received during the year— 
From Mountjoy Convict Prison, 
Spike Island, 

Smithfield, 

Lusk, 

D undrum Lunatic Asylum , 
Cork Gaol, 

Tullamore, 



471 



134 

49 

4 

1 

1 

11 

1 

672 



Deduct removed during the year— 

To Smithfield Convict Prison, . 134 
„ Mountjoy, . . ,20 

„ Spike Island, . . 7 

„ Cork Gaol, . . .11 

„ Tullamore, . . .2 

„ Dundrum Lunatic Asylum, . 6 

Discharged on Commutation of 

sentence, . 54 

„ Completion, . 16 

Died, . . . . 23 

. 273 



Total, 



Total, 

In Custody 31st December, 1857, 

Effective, . . . . 

Non-effective from being sick in Hospital, at School, 
Invalids, under punishment, &ci, 



399 

297*600 



101*400 



Keturn of Conduct, Classification, and Sentences of Prisoners at present in 
Custody. 



Classes. 




Transport ation. 




Penal Servitude. 




Advanced, 


. 79 


For 7 years. 


16 


For 3 years (commut- 




First (for 1st 6 months) 85 


„ 10 „ . 


34 


ed from 4), 


2 


,, (after 1 st do.), 


. 73 


„ 14 „ . 


16 


„ 4 years, . 


240 


Second, 


. 79 


„ 15 „ . 


25 


„ 6 „ and above 4, 


46 


Third, . 


. 61 


„ Life, 


15 


,, 8 „ 6 


3 


Probation, 


. 22 




— 


„ 10 „ ..8 


2 









106 




— ■ 


Total, . 


399 








293 
— / 






Total, 


. 399 





Crimes of Prisoners in Custody. 



Murder, . . .4 

Bestiality, . . .1 

Conspiracy to murder, . 2 

Manslaughter, . . 7 

Shooting at, and Assaults with 
intent to Murder, . . 6 

Assaults and Robbery, . 7 

Grevious and other Assaults, . 15 

Rape, . ... 2 

Bigamy, . . . 1 

Highway Robbery, . . 3 

Horse Stealing, . . 2 

Cow „ . . .9 

Sheep „ and Killing, . 15 

Ass „ . . .1 

Sacrilege, . . .1 

Arson and Conspiracy to 
commit Arson, . . 12 

Writing threatening Letter, . 1 



Forgery and Embezzlement, . 
Coining, 

Burglary and Robbery, 
Robbery, . • 

Felony and subsequent Felony, 
Larceny, . 

Larceny and previous Convic- 
tion, 

Receiving Stolen Goods, 
Obtaining Goods under False 
Pretences, . 

Perjury, . • . • 

Mutinous Conduct — firing at 
Her Majesty’s Troops of the 
Line, 

Striking Superior Officer, 
Total, 



4 

2 

112 

14 

40 

83 

30 

18 

4 

1 



1 

1 

399 
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Prison Offences Committed during the Year. 



Murder, 


1 




Number of Offenders — 212. 


Assaults on Officers, . 


4 


1 Punished 16 times (M.M‘C.'l 


16 


Mutinous Conduct, . 


11 


1 




13 




(P. F-), . 


13 


Gross Insubordination, 


24 


1 




12 




(W. B.), . 


12 


Insubordination, 


47 


2 




11 




22 


Disobedience and Insolence, . 


104 


2 




10 






20 


Assaults on Convicts, 


57 


3 




9 






27 


Theft, 


5 


6 




8 






48 


Idleness, 


21 


5 




7 






35 


Disorderly Conduct, . 


119 


8 




6 






48 


Breach of Prison Rules “ Slight 




11 


n 


5 






55 


Offences,” . 


267 


34 


a 


4 






136 






27 




3 






81 


Total, 


660 


36 


a 


Twice, 




72 






75 


tt 


Once, 




75 










Total, 


. 660 



Number not Punished — 460. 



Conviction of Prisoners in Custody. 



In 1847, 








1 


In 1854, 




. 108 


„ 1848, 








1 


„ 1855, 




. 113 


„ 1849, 








4 


„ 1856, 




. 78 


>, 1850, 








3 


„ 1857, 




. 23 


„ 1857, 








. 10 






. . , 


„ 1852, 








. 28 


Total, 




. 399 


„ 1853, 








. 30 












Ages 


on Conviction of Prisoners in Custody. 




16 Years and under, 


. 62 


45 Years and over 40, 


9 


20 


» 


over 16, 


. 136 


50 it it 


45, 


9 


25 


tt 


a 


20, 


. 84 


J t it 


50, 


. 18 


30 


tt 


tt 


25, 


. 43 




i 


35 


it 


tt 


30, 


. 23 


Total, 




. 399 


40 


a 


tt 


35, 


. 15 














Ages 


(at present) of Prisoners. 






16 Years and under, 


2 


45 Years and over 40, 


. 12 


20 


it 


over 16, 


. 113 


50 „ „ 


45, 


. 10 


25 


tt 


,, 


20, 


. 137 


51 ,, 


50, 


. 25 


30 


it 


,, 


'25, 


. 52 









35 


st 


is 


30, 


. 25 


Total, 




. 399 


40 


ss 


ft 


35, 


. 23 









Monthly Average Number of Prisoners in Custody. 

Por January, . . 469*537 Por August, . . 401*253 

„ February, . . 456*947 „ September, . 400*222 

» March, . . 446*837 „ October, . . 391*677 

„ April, . . 435*326 „ November, . . 388*815 

„ May, . . 424*686 ,, December, . . 409*430 

,, June, . . 416*020 

,, July, . . 417*899 Daily Average, . 420*804 

Employment, Daily Averages. 

Shoemakers, . . . 58*229 Fatigue Work, . . . 21*597 

Tailors, .... 55*265 Cooks and Bakers, . .. 6*369 

Weavers and Winders, . 35*287 Picking Oakum, . . 4*885 

Tinmen, .... 1*900 

Carpenters and Sawyers, . 13*975 Daily Average Effective, 311*348 

Smiths, .... 5*233 „ Non-effective, 109*454 

Masons and Stonecutters, . 15*785 

Painters, .... 3*447 Total, . . 420*802 

Labourers, . . . 89*376 

Made and Repaired by Shoemakers. 

Pairs of Blucher Boots, . 213 Leather Straps, ... 20 

„ Shoes (Men’s), . 2,520 Pairs of Slippers, . . .107 

» ,, (Women’s), . 447 ,, Shoes, repaired, . 1,751 

„ , , (Children’s), 50 Sundry other articles made 

Officers’ Uniform Belts, . 144 and repaired, . . . 450 

Badges, Bazil, . . . 440 
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Made by Weavers and Winders. 



Grey Frieze (untucked), . 
Black ,, 

Drab 

Brown ,, _ 

Blue Serge (un milled, &c.), 
„ Tweed ,, 

„ Cloth ,, 



YDS. 

9,692 

527 

1,209 

870 

190 

196 $ 

96 



Towelling, . 
Flannel, 

Cot Canvas, 
Twilled do., 
Cotton Checks, 
„ Shawls, 
Lin&ey, 



YDS. 

. 1,181 
. 1,455 
. 144 

. 284 

. 2,038J 
26i doz. 
. 172“ 



Made and Repaired by Tailors. 



Chief and Principal Warders’ 
Uniform, . . Suits, 7 

Warders’ Uniform, . „ 178 

Trades ,, . ,, 13 

,, ,, Slop Coats, 2 

,, ,, Top Coats, 127 

,, ,, Coats repaired, 54 

,, ,, Trowsersdo., 69 

Grey Frieze Jackets, . . 826 

j, Trowsers, . 1,063 

„ Vests, . . 570 

,, Caps, . . 41 

„ Braces, . . 1,619 

Drab Frieze Jackets, . . 376 

,, Trowsers, . 641 

,, Vests, . . 235 

,, Caps, . . 3 

Black Frieze Jackets, . . 44 



Black Frieze Trowsers, . 44 

,, Vests, . . 44 

,, Caps, . . 6 

,, Jackets repaired, 1,182 

,, Trowsersdo., 1,177 

,, Vests do., . 163 

,, Caps do., . 163 

,, Jackets faced, . 247 

Canvas Strait Waistcoats, . 5 

Badges, Calico, . . . 4,230 

Flannel and Calico Drawers, 124 
Flannel Vests, . . .131 

Calico Smocks and Coats, . 57 

Shirts repaired, . . . 2,343 

Kerchiefs do., . . . 353 

Sundry other articles made 
and repaired, . . .546 



Quart Tins, . 
Pint do., 

Milk Cans, . 



Made and Repaired by Tin-men. 



. 288 
. 299 
. 69 



Slop Cans, 
Spoons, . 
Platters, . 



11 Measures, . * . 28 

2,234 Sundry other articles 

71 made & repaired, 1,305 



£ s. 

January 1st, 1857. 

To value of Stock iu Store, 2,388 4 
December 31st, 1857. 

To amount paid for Raw 

Material, . . 3,547 16 

„ Balance, being profit 

on Prisoners' labour, 1,655 17 



Total, . . 7,591 18 



d. & “■ 1 

December 31st, 1857. 

4 By Goods sold, ^.(manu- 

factured articles), 4,660 13 7 
,, Value of Raw Material 
6 in Store, . • 1,752 12 10$ 

, V alue of Manufactured 

5 articles in Store, . 1,043 16 2$ 
,, Value of Untucked 

Frieze, &c., in Store 

and at Tuck-mill, . 134 15 7 



3 I Total, . . 7,591 18 5 



Abstract of Expenditure and Value of Work executed in the Building 
Department for year ended 31st December, 1857. 



COST OP MATERIALS. 

£ s. d. 

To value of Stock on hands 31st 

December, 1856, . . 423 14 11 

To Amount paid for — 

Timber, up to 31st Dec., 1857, 321 9 2 

Bricks, ,, • 184 0 0 

Stone, „ . 76 14 2 

Slates, „ . 73 2 3 

Iron, ,, . 24 19 5 

Wages, Roman Cement, Zinc, 

Tiles, Fire Bricks, and other 
small Stores, . . 123 7 9 

To Balance, being profit on 

Prisoners’ labour, .2,295 15 1 



Total, . £3,523 2 9 



NATURE OF WORK. EXECUTED^ ^ ^ 



By value of — 

Carpentry, a3 per Schedule, 

Masonry and Stonecutting, „ 

Smith's Work, » 

Slating and Plastering, » 

Nailer’s Work, » 

Whitewashing, &c., >» 

Excavations, _ »» 

Painting and Glazing, n 

Stock on hands 31st December, 
1857, 



740 12 9 
707 10 { 
98 14 9 
308 1 3 
28 17 « 
442 5 7 
591 2 1 
198 16 8 

407 1 6 



Total, 



£3,523 2 9 
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Abstract of the Receipts and Expenditure for Twelve Months ended 81st December, 1857. 



f Prisons, for Goods sold, 
1 received from other 
ader Heads of Service, . 



December 31st, 1857. 
By Victualling, 

„ Manufactures, 



„ Special Vote, .... 
„ Fuel and Lighting, 

„ Prisoners' Clothing, 

„ Washing and Soap, 

„ Officers' Clothing, 

„ Incidental Charges, 

„ Discharged Prisoners' Clothing, 

„ Medical Comforts, . 

„ Utensils and Furniture, 

„ Gratuities to Prisoners, 

„ Implements, .... 
„ Kents, Rates, and Taxes, 

„ Colonial Gratuity, 

„ Prisoners on Discharge, 

„ Alterations and Repairs of Prison, 

„ Medicines and Surgical Instruments, . 

„ Travelling Charges, 

„ Freights and Charges, 

„ Allowance in lieu of Rations to Officers, 



Chaplain's Requisites, . 

Goods sold to other Prisons, . 
Balance in favour of.the Public, 
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MEDICAL OFFICER’S REPORT. 

January 6, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — In presenting my report of this Prison for the year 1857, 1 have 
the honour to state that the general sanitary condition of the officers and prisoners 
•was satisfactory during that period. 

The patients in hospital on 1 st of January numbered, 

The admissions to the hospital during the year amounted to, 

Total number (entered under following classification), 



Eever (Typhus), . , 2 

,, (light character), . . 28 

Erysipelas, .... 2 

Hsematemis, .... 1 

Hemoptysis, .... 7 

Epistaxis, .... 2 

Laryngitis, . . . .2 

Cyancke tonsilaris, ... 3 

Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Asth-) 
ma, Phthisis, and other dis- ^ 25 
eases of the respiratory organs ,) 
Dyspepsia, .... 4 

Diarrhoea, .... 5 

Dysentery, .... 2 

Colica, 2 

Gastritis, .... 4 

Gastrodynia 1 

Hemorrhoids, ... 2 

Pistula in ano, ... 2 

Chronic hepatitis, ... 2 

Ascites, 1 

Stricture of urethra, . . 2 

Hydrocele, . . . . 1 

Orchitis, .... 2 

Aneurism, . . . .1 

Rheumatism (acute), . . 2 

,, (chronic), . . 3 

Epilepsy, .... 5 

Number in hospital, 1st January, 
Admitted during year, 

Discharged cured or relieved, 

Died, . . . . 



Scorbutus, 

Scrofula, 

Disease of spine, 

Disease of knee, 

Morbus coxse, 

Purunculus, 

Abscesses, 

Indolent Ulcers, 
Cephalalgia, . 
Ophthalmia, . 
Hordeolium, 

Otorrhoea, 

Injury of head, 

Paraplegia, 

Sciatica, 

Fracture of leg, 

Fracture of arm, 

Wound of knee-joint, 
Slight wounds and sprains, 
Paronychia, 

Periostitis, 

Chilblains, 

General debility, 

Lunatics, , 
Malingerers, . 

Total, 



48 

227 

275 



Remaining in hospital, 3 1st December, 1837, . 

Monthly Average Number of Patients in Hospital. 





1 




17 




2 




4 




2 




4 




4 




6 




1 




20 




2 




1 




4 




2 




1 




2 




1 




14 




6 




2 




1 




2 




12 




2 




227 


48 




227 


275 


213 




23 


236 




39 



J anuary, . 






. 43-645 


July, 


. 45- 


February, 






. 41- 


August, 


. 40-935 


March, 






. 42- 


September, 


. 40-200 


April, 






. 43-633 


October, . 


. 40-838 


May, 






. 47-806 


November, 


.. 35*103 


June, 






. 48-566 


December, 


. 35- 



Average number of hospital inmates for entire year, 41 '810, 
Number of convicts in prison, 1st January, 1857,. 

Admitted during the year, 

Total 

Number and Causes of Deaths. 



471 

201 



. 672 



Fracture of skull, 

Sudden hcemorrhage from internal 
aneurism, 

Typhus fever supervening on scro- 
fula, . . . . 

Phthisis in last stage on prisoner’s 

arrival, 

Phthisis with violent hemopty- 
sis, ...... 



Phthisis under ordinary circum- 
stances, 

Chronic bronchitis, ... 3 

Chronic disease of liver, . . 2 

Ascites with anasarca, . . 1 

Scrofulous disease of joints, 

Old age and debility, . 

Total, . . 23 
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This table shows a per centage mortality of 3*422, reducible, by deducting 
the first five cases (which may fairly be set down as extraordinary) to 2*678 
— a minimum result in a congregation of all the invalid male convicts of 
Ireland. 

I do not submit a numerical return of prisoners who attended the dispensary 
at my daily visits ; such figures (although duly recorded) do not, in my opinion 
offer a correct statistic of any prison. Those attendances, • doubtlessly, afford 
an excellent field for selecting hospital cases ; but they could not fail to attach 
an erroneous importance to a medical officer’s duties, as they must repre- 
sent continued repetitions of individuals who constantly attend on the most 
frivolous pretexts— a practice that required much perseverance on my part to 
prevent. 

Thirteen warders were treated in hospital, of whom twelve were admitted 
■with ordinary complaints, and resumed their duties after brief periods. Warder 
John Lawrence (Master Shoemaker) was brought to hospital on 2nd February, 
in a state of collapse, with concussion of his brain, resulting from a wound of 
his head, inflicted by a prisoner. Th e. life of this officer remained in imminent 
danger for a considerable time, and his condition at the expiration of eleven 
months, fully sustains my prognosis from the outset; he is sadly disabled, 
with little prospect of recovery from the consequences of the injury he received. 

Casualties among the prisoners were few, and, with two exceptions, require 
no particular observation : 

I. — R. J. received, on February 6th, four desperate wounds on his head, with 
fractures of the bones, from blows of a spade, struck by a fellow-prisoner ; he 
was perfectly unconscious when carried to hospital, and never rallied from that 
state. lie died on the fourth day after being wounded. His assailant was con- 
victed for murder at the following assizes. 

II. — W. I., while at work, on 5th August, in apparent good health, was sud- 
denly seized with vomiting of blood, and expired in a few moments. At a 
post-mortem examination it was ascertained that a large abdominal aneurism 
had opened, by ulceration, into the stomach, producing thereby the fatal 
hsemorrhage. 

Having reported several prisoners for favourable consideration, with a view 
to their discharge, on medical grounds, I take this opportunity to record my 
grateful acknowledgments for the confidence and prompt compliance with which 
all such recommendations were treated. In this performance of a charitable 
duty 1 had, however, to contend with the serious responsibility of dealing with 
other applicants for discharge on statements of ill-health, always specious, yet 
unsupported by facts. 

Adverting to my observations on “ feigned diseases ' ’ in the Directors’ Report 
for 1856, 1 "feel sincere gratification at being enabled to note the disappearance 
of that difficulty. The parties then referred to have altogether abandoned their 
evil practices ; no new cases have been attempted. I have no reason to appre- 
hend a recurrence of malingerers under that form, and I have the satisfaction 
to know that my exertions to prevent such have been duly appreciated by all 
the prison authorities. 

No division of my duties claimed more stringent attention than the pare and 
treatment of prisoners afflicted with mental infirmities, several of which class 
have been, and still remain in this prison, where they are, of necessity, exposed 
to disadvantages already set forth in the report for last year. Continued obser- 
vation and increased experience fully confirm the opinions I then expressed as 
to the justice and expediency of removing such convicts to lunatic asylums, 
where they would, at least, derive the benefit of transfer from solitary gloomi- 
ness, from the blighting influence of bodily inaction, and from the sufferings 
of separate confinement, too frequent for lengthened endurance without driving 
individuals of weak intellect into over- excitement, most dangerous to mental 
sanity ! — results so frequently witnessed in the lunatic cells of this establish- 
ment. I have within the last eighteen months officially reported the necessity 
to transfer fourteen convicts to a lunatic asylum. That number may appear 
extraordinary, and to require explanation of the circumstances that directed my 
deliberations before I formed my decisions. I have accordingly prepared short re- 
ports of each case (herewith annexed), by reference to which it will be found that 
four of tbe patients (H., L., F., R.) were actually entitled to their discharge (on 
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commutation of sentence, at the expiration of certain periods of imprisonment) Philips- 
before their removal to the Central Asylum ; that three others (D., C., H.) are, town 
and have been for sometime in a similar position, and that the remainder would, 
in due course, derive the same privilege. Here are men directly foregoing an p R1S0N> 

advantage towards which every sane convict looks forward with the keenest 

desire, and with accurate knowledge of the exact period when exemplary con- Medical 
duct is certain to be rewarded by liberty — the engrossing object of his prison Officer's 
life — the boon, for the enjoyment of which the old, the infirm, . the lame, the Report 
blind, vie with the young, the healthy, the robust criminals, in anxiety to 
exchange, perhaps for certain destitution, the food, clothing, and shelter of a 
convict prison. Again, the parties under consideration have endured lengthened 
seclusion from all society ; have undergone frequent reductions of diet to a low 
degree ; have suffered personal restraint (when such treatment was imperative) ,* 
have lost the advantage of a secular education, and the benefits of labour and 
trade instruction, with certain small earnings — yet they expressed no desire for 
liberty , no regret under severe privations , no inclination to amend. Again, there 
is no charge nor proof that any of those prisoners assumed insanity through 
gaol combination, or with design for transfer to lunatic asylums, it being 
highly improbable that they had any knowledge of the arrangements at those 
institutions. Under all those circumstances, can their acts be reconcilable with 
a normal condition of mind ? Would fourteen sane prisoners adopt and main- 
tain a course directly opposed to their best interests, and clearly at variance with 
common sense? Should they, on the one hand, be denied the charitable 
attribute of unsound intellect, or, on the other, can they be categorically classified 
as prisoners who, while suffering punishment — the consequence of crime — set 
authority at defiance by perverse insubordination, and thus reject all chance 
and prospect of amending their condition ? 

This prison contains, under medical observation, a class, rather numerous, 
of weak-minded, passionate, irresponsible convicts, who, without presenting 
decided symptoms of lunacy, are absolutely unfit for .associated prisons, by 
reason of their dangerous propensities, easily-excited violence, and constant 
retention of officers and prisoners in fear of their temper and irregularities. 

Such a class is entirely unsuited to undergo the mildest form of discipline against 
which each, after his own fashion, offers resistance, more or less violent. The 
saneportionof theprisonpopulationactinvariouswaystowardsmenso affected, and 
help thereby to weaken discipline. The consequences are inevitable — the class 
referred to must be locked up in separation, and thus a case, in its incipient 
stage quite curable , steals along, under such treatment, into confirmed lunacy. 

IF or the reception of such persons some institution (intervening between a prison 
and the Central Asylum) established on the principles of lunatic asylums, seems 
imperatively called for, as offering the following advantages : — 

I. — It would relieve pressure on the Central Asylum, by providing certain ' 
moral and medical tests for convicts who appear to be deranged , as to the reality of 
their symptoms, whether of idiocy, lunacy, or insanity, and thus, with the most 
feasible prospect of detecting malingerers , it would be sure to produce fair results 
in doubtful cases. 

II. — It would secure the best chance of recovery in hopeful cases. 

III. — It would afford ample opportunity for the application of reformatory 
treatment to all those classes. 

I believe that such experiment would not fail •, that success would attend the 
delivery of human beings, however irrational, from the position of mere animals 
in cages (portrayed by the inmates of lunatic cells in a prison) ; that ma- 
lingerers would be induced to learn that “ God helps those who aid themselves ; 
and that the laudable exertions for prison reform, now so generally advocated, 
would reap substantial reward from the arrangement I now venture to suggest. 

The paramount importance of the general question of lunacy will, I trust, 
plead apology for the preceding lengthy observations with reference to a subject 
that has, for many years, engaged my attention in the public service, and m 
private life, where my opinions, founded upon observation, and supported by 
the most eminent medical experience of the day N , have repeatedly decided 

the disposition of property and personal liberty. 

It affords me sincere pleasure, at the expiration of another year, to renew 
my former expressions of confidence in my assistant, Mr. Kong, whose im- 
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proved professional knowledge bears ample testimony of tlie industry and 
attention to duty wbicb plainly demonstrate Ids course of success. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your faithful, obedient servant, 



Maurice Cork, 

The Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 



A.M. , M.D., F.R.C.S.I., 

Medical Superintendent. 



Appendix, with Abstract Reports, on the following Fourteen Lunatic Convicts 
certified for transmission to Central Asylum. 

Registered No. 1094 J. H., sentenced to ten years’ transportation, October, 

1850. Transferred to Central Asylum, October, 1856. Entitled to discharge on 
commuted sentence, October, 1856. 

Noted, on committal sheet to Philipstown — “ Violent, mischievous, and very easily 

excited. ” Character at Philipstown — Extremely eccentric. Conduct at Philipstown 

He was invariably insolent to liis superiors — disobedient to the utmost — addicted to 
inordinate fits of laughter, particularly during Divine Service, for which reason he 
was, at length, kept from attending chapel—repeatedly violent to officers and pri- 
soners, rendering it necessary to retain him in almost continuous separation, ■which 
did not appear to annoy him in the least. After constant and careful surveillance 
I could not arrive at other conclusion than that this prisoner was of unsound mind, 
that he offered no hope of improvement while retained in separation, and that it 
would be extremely dangerous to place him in association. 

Registered No. 739 Zj. L., sentenced to seven years’ transportation, October, 

1852. Transmitted to Central Asylum, January, 1857. Entitled to discharge on 
commuted sentence, October, 1856. Re-committed to Philipstown from Central 
Asylum, December, 1857. 

Character at Philipstown Treacherous, excitable to dangerous violence, insolent, 

disobedient, not to be trusted in association. Conduct at Philipstown . — Attempted to 
commit suicide, when detected in a plan to assault an officer — assaulted a warder 
with a trussel, another with a stone, the deputy-governor with a bucket, all these 
attacks being most treacherous — severely wounded one of a class of prisoners, at 
whom he flung a brick, and, although unobserved in the act, he voluntarily ad- 
mitted it — stealthily, at night, endeavoured to burn his clothes by placing them in 
the stove fire — subject to outbreaks of passion approaching to frenzy, during which 
it was absolutely necessary, for his self-preservation, to place and retain him under 
restraint. His demeanour and conversation were remarkably strange in hospital, 
where he was, on two occasions, treated for violent pain in his head. In general, 
he obstinately refused to attend Divine Service. Such were some of the grounds 
on which I concluded that, “ J. L. laboured under dangerous mental aberration, 
with periodical fits of insanity a conclusion not unnatural when dealing with a pri- 
soner (if his conduct had been exemplary) entitled to discharge, who patiently en- 
dured repeated separations, personal restraint, low diet, &c., and who never ex- 
pressed a wish, or desire for his liberty. This prisoner, in two days after his arrival 
at Philipstown from the Central Asylum, made use of violent and obscene language 
to a warder, for which misconduct he was placed in a punishment cell where he re- 
mains up to this date, 11th January. 

Registered No. 1168 D. F., sentenced to ten years’ transportation, October, 

1850. Transferred to Central Asylum, April, 1857. Entitled to discharge on com- 
muted sentence, October, 1856. 

Character at Philipstown — Temper morose — remarkably silent — of marked idiotic 
appearance — generally seemed as if plotting mischief — presented remarkable irre- 
gularity of action in both pupils. Conduct at Philipstown — Was subject to repeated 
outbursts of sudden unprovoked violence, during which he was perfectly insane and 
dangerous to others. I had frequent opportunities of observing him in such state 
of mind (both in hospital and when tried in association), during unremitting sur- 
veillance for eight months. I considered him idiotic — irresponsible for his acts— 
subject to frequent attacks of dangerous insanity — unfit for prison association, and 
a proper object for transmission to the Central Asylum. 

Registered No. 229. — J. JR., sentenced to seven years’ transportation, July, 1853. 
Transferred to Central Asylum, September, 1857. Entitled to discharge on com- 
muted sentence, July, 1857. 

Character at Philipstown Treacherous, violent, dangerous — showed unmistak- 

able signs of approaching fits, such as doggedness, refusal of food, eccentric conduct 
at exercise, hatred of those around him, &c. Conduct at Philipstown . — Repeated 
outbreaks of treacherous violence — broke windows, buckets, and articles within 
reach — tore up bed-clothes and wearing apparel — made nuisance in cell, daubed 
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the walls with it— assaulted officers— blasphemed loudly for hours— attempted to 
break out of cell — wore his clothes in a peculiar way — continually picked and 
scratched his private parts— prone to destroy walls and furniture. During lucid 
intervals spoke most rationally, so as to deceive strangers as to his real state, dis- 
playing considerable powers of reasoning — evincing desire for books, chiefly Scrip- 
tural, wliich, after a time, he suddenly tore to pieces — invariably declined clerical 
advice— was perfectly indifferent regarding his liberty, though well aware that his deten- 
tion resulted from his own misconduct, and recoiled at mention of being restored to his 
friends. Trials at association failed, owing to his frequent treacherous assaults on 
officers and prisoners. He was kept in separate confinement for twelve months up 
to his removal to Central Asylum. I considered Mm to be a dangerous lunatic. 

Registered No. 1062. — J. D., or H., sentenced to ten years’ transportation, 
June, 1851 . Transferred to Central Asylum, August, 1856. Entitled to discharge 
on commuted sentence, June, 1 857 . 

Marked on committal sheet to Philipstown. — * ‘ Supposed malingerer.” Character at 
Philipstown . — Remarkably silent, melancholy, morose, very quarrelsome when 
roused, even by speaking to him. Conduct at Philipstown . — Had the habit of sitting 
for continuous hours on the sill of his cell window, shouting incessantly and be- 
coming most violent when any attempt was made to remove him ; would suddenly 
scatter and destroy his food, and, if remonstrated 'with by the warders, became 
dangerously excited, making desperate attempts to assault the parties present, suc- 
ceeding, on one such occasion, in wounding the chief warder. After matured ob- 
servation I considered it extremely dangerous to permit this prisoner into association. 
I looked upon Mm to be dangerously insane at intervals. I foresaw no prospect of 
amendment in separation. 

The Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums state, in their Report for 1856-7, that “Dixon 
is passionate, of very limited understanding; is of unsound mind, is a case for 
detention.” 

Registered No. 1185. — J. or J. C , sentenced to seven years’ transportation, 
March, 1851. Entitled to discharge on commuted sentence, March, 1855. Remains 
at Philipstown. 

Noted on committal sheet to Philipstown . — “ Grossly insubordinate, insolent, lying, 
disrespectful, disobedient.” Character at Philipstown . — Eccentric character, subject 
to fits of mental excitement. Conduct at Philipstown . — Acted, on repeated occasions, 
with violence to warders, two of whom he treacherously assaulted, one in his cell, 
the other in the exercise yard — broke Ms cell windows — complained of being tor- 
mented by visits of evil spirits — was totally regardless of religion — refused to attend 
Divine Service — appears most happy in seclusion — seems insensible of his protracted 
separation — never complains of being deprived of the benefit of commuted sentence. 
This prisoner has been under medical observation for eighteen months (in separation 
during the last twelve). I considered Mm a dangerous lunatic with lucid intervals, 
and I have no reason to doubt a recurrence of Ms treacherous conduct were he 
restored to association. 

Registered No. 1392 — W. Id., sentenced to seven years’ '^transportation, July, 
1853. Entitled to discharge on commuted sentence, July, 1857. Remains at 
Philipstown. 

Character noted on committal sheet to Philipstown “Repeatedly punished for in- 

solence — for assaulting officers — afterwards considered to he of unsound mind.” 
Character at Philipstown — While tranquil he continually laughs like a fool — gives 
incoherent answers — appears to have extraordinary ideas about religion— retained 
from attending Divine Service, in consequence of Ms unruly conduct during it — 

subject to frequent fits of extreme violence. Conduct at Philipstown Assaulted 

officers — destroyed windows, bed furniture, and body clothes — passed urine and 
excrement on floor of cell. It has been found necessary to retain this prisoner in 
uninterrupted separation during the last twelve months, no appearance of amend- 
ment being observed , while he repeatedly offered such violence as to require personal 

restraint, reduction of diet, &c treatment endured without a remark and with 

evident indifference. He never alludes to his protracted separation — to Ms loss of 
commutation of sentence — nor speaks of his liberty. I certified that he was of un- 
sound mind, subject to frequent'paroxysms of dangerous lunacy. 

Registered No. 855 — W. W. or O. O’ A., sentenced to four years’ penal servitude, 
April, 1854. Transmitted to Central Asylum, 27 th October, 1856. 

.Noted on committal sheet to Philipstown . — “ Was in the Hardwicke Hospital before 
his conviction, being then of unsound mind.” Character at Philipstown . — Habits and 
disposition peculiar and eccentric— temper always uncertain— excitable to the 
highest degree, on the slightest contradiction — studiously avoided association with 
other prisoners, becoming violent on such occurrence, and tranquil in separation — 
rarely gave direct answers to questions however simple, generally making incoherent 
and indecent replies — was most blasphemous, particularly during thunder-storms. 
Conduct at Philipstown . — Attempted on two occasions, when slightly checked, to 
wound warders with sharp instruments— refused obstinately to obey orders, at his 
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Philips- trade, and was evidently under the impression that he was a first-rate artist 

town complained frequently of pain in his head — purloined and attempted to swallow 
Govern- copperas to relieve that complaint— kept one eye always covered— refused to wear 
ment his badges otherwise than reversed, same with his cap— would not attend at church 
Prison. no r join in prayer. Under the foregoing circumstances, I reported W. to be 

“Insane,” an opinion contravened after his admission to the Central Asylum; but 

Medical f u py corroborated by the Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums, in their Report to the 
Queer’s Lord Lieutenant for 1856-7. 

Report. Registered No. 1022 — T. 3PL., sentenced to four years’ penal servitude, 
January, 1855. Transferred to Central Asylum, September, 1856. 

Noted on committal sheet to Philipstown — “Is extremely violent when excited— 
is at all times most insolent — has been for a long time in separation, under medical 
surveillance.” Character at Philipstown — He was exceedingly quarrelsome and 
easily excited to violence when checked ; was an habitual blasphemer, an everlasting 
talker. His conduct at Philipstown brought on him repeated punishments with con- 
tinued separation, of which he seemed perfectly regardless. His habits, previously 
to his conviction, were extremely intemperate, and led to frequent punishments for 
drunkenness. After continuous close observation, while he was in and out of sepa- 
ration, I concluded that he could not, with safety, he left in association ; that he 
was subject to frequent aberrations of mind, which rendered him irresponsible for 
his acts ; that, therefore, he should be deprived of opportunity to commit assaults, 
even though his insane paroxysms were interrupted by lucid intervals, a fact that, 
under all the circumstances of his case, including his former intemperance, induced 
me to recommend his transfer to the Asylum, as presenting favourable prospects of 
recovery. 

Registered No. 977.— W. M l D ., sentenced to four years’ penal servitude, 
January, 1855. Transferred to Central Asylum, December, 1856. 

Noted on committal sheet to Philipstown.— "To be half idiotic and subject to fits.” 
Character at Philipstown.— Weak-minded, as plainly evinced by his appearance, 
manner, and demeanour — subject to frequent fits of epilepsy, during one of 
which he fell into a pit and fractured two ribs. Conduct at Philipstown — Ex- 
tremely violent and dangerous at intervals — paroxysms, generally preceded, for 
some days, by restless conduct, by intense anxiety, by attempted whispering to 
warders about white and black moons, by sudden attempts to escape from super- 
vision. It was found necessary, during violent outbreaks, to place and retain him 
under personal restraint; he was always under strict medical surveillance. I con- 
sidered him an epileptic idiot, subject to frequent paroxysms of dangerous insanity, 
and, as such, a fit case for transfer to the Central Asylum. 

Registered No. 739 J. Mac L ., sentenced to ten years’ transportation, March, 

1853. Transferred to Central Asylum, April, 1857. 

Character at Philipstown Extremely irritable temper, easily excited to dan- 

gerous violence— presented many idiotic characteristics — subject to sudden fits 
of a peculiar nature, and always succeeded by lengthened torpor aud stupidity. 
Conduct at Philipstown . — Extremely violent and dangerous, at intervals— -repeat- 
edly assaulted warders— laboured, at times, under the delusion that his food was 
poisoned, on which account he would not use it ; and again, that his family had 
conspired to murder him, for which purpose, he would insist that they were close 
by watching him. It was absolutely necessary, owing to his repeated acts of violence, 
to retain him in constant separation, generally in a padded cell, to guard against 
injury during fits. This man, for many years, served as a soldier in India. He 
was convicted for “ ferocious assault, with wounding.” 

Registered No. 1121 J. G., sentenced to four years' penal servitude, June, 

7854. Transferred to Central Asylum, September, 1857. . 

Iiis conduct in other prisons denoted unsound intellect. His character at- 1 amps- 

town Treacherous — dangerous, without provocation, to officers and prisoners— 

extremely violent when interfered with— remarkably morose — generally evinced the 
approach of violent inclination by craving demand for increased food, by unusual 
doggedness, by peculiar cast of countenance, with glaring eyes. His conduct at 
Philipstown — Made frequent attempts to assault fellow-prisoners — repeatedly de- 
stroyed prison property — refused food until he approached starvation. Inals at 
association invariably failed, which rendered it imperative to keep him in. continue 
separation, under medical surveillance and treatment. Under all circumstances, 
considered him a proper subject for the Central Asylum. From .my daily ot)S ® rv 
tion, during an entire year, I was fully impressed with the opinion that he oner 
reasonable hope of recovery — which opinion I noted on the prisoner s remova — 
such prospect depending on treatment in an asylum. . . 

Registered No. 811 T. K., sentenced to ten years’ transportation, July, i 

Transferred to Central Asylum, September, 1857. # . 

. Certified as being idiotic by the governor and chaplain at Spike Island. O/iar ^ 

at Philipstown .— An idiot who became gradually insane. Conduct at Plnhpstow ' • 
Attempted suicide on two occasions — maimed his body with broken glass— atte pv 
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to purloin glass for some purpose and became furious when detected — repeatedly Philips- 
destroyed his bedding— uniformly treated religion with incoherent levity— refused town 

to eat meat or potatoes, and persevered in such refusal for nearly two years, and, Goyern- 
on one occasion, became dangerously prostrate through starvation, having obstinately mbnt 

refused food of any description. I ascertained satisfactorily that Kelly was always Prison. 
considered, in Roscommon (his native place), to be idiotic, with continuous propen- — - 
sity to ramble and commit petty thefts. It was absolutely necessary to retain him 
in constant separation, and to place him, during violent paroxysms, under restraint. jf lcer , a 
I considered him to be an idiot, subject to repeated attacks of dangerous lunacy, Jie P or • 
and a fit case for transmission to the Central Asylum. 

Registered No. 1393 — J.C., sentenced to four years’ penal servitude, January, 

1856. Remains at Philipstown. 

Noted on committal sheet to Philipstown — “Pronounced by the medical officer to 
be of weak mind. ” Character at Philipstown. — Temper very, excitable, and most un- 
reasonably provoked to dangerous violence — unquestionably unsuited for association. 

These peculiarities of temper are well known in Philipstown (his native place), and 
sustained hy his conduct while an inmate ofEdenderry Workhouse, ofTullamore 
Gaol, and during his trial, when he flung a stone at the judge. Conduct at Philips- 
town. Extremely violent, on several occasions, towards the officers, whom he as- 

saulted— broke windows, &e., and, by other acts, rendering it necessary, to place 
him under restraint. He has been, for the last twelve months, in separation, from 
which it would be unsafe to release him, although he has of late shown marked 
symptoms of mental improvement— sufficient, so far as I can judge. at present, to 
warrant the hope of Ms recovery under the advantages of asylum residence. 



PROTESTANT CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. Protestant 

Philipstown Convict Prison, 

January 1, 1858. 

Gentlemen— In compliance with your desire, conveyed to me through the 
Governor, I beg leave to submit my report for the year ending 31st of December, 

1857. 

My professional intercourse witli the prisoners, since the date of my last, has 
generally been of a routine nature, and has presented few features of a distinctive 
character. I found that our Sunday ministrations would not, in every instance, 
have produced the intended beneficial effects, had they not afterwards been 
brought home and applied individually to the convicts ; and I have endeavoured, 
leaning I trust, on the aid of Divine grace, to fasten salutary impressions in 
their minds, to work them into deliberate and practical convictions, and to make 
them, as it were, a part of themselves, by oral examination, by close personal 
inculcation, and by their own conscientious reflections. Under these circum- 
stances, almost every day has found either my reverend assistant or myself in 
the prison, in the discharge of some department of our important duties. 

It is gratifying to me to be able to report, that during Divine service (which 
has been twice every Lord’s Day), and at religious instruction on week days, the 
convicts have evinced an edifying demeanour, and a disposition to make such 
advances in knowledge, as would be likely to fit them, at some future ^ay, * 01 
being more creditable members of society. Not a few of them, also, have 
avowed, that if they had not been made acquainted with the discipline of a con- 
vict prison, they would have continued in the same unrighteous round of thought 
and action for the remainder of their lives, and that this apparent affliction 
has been, indeed, a real blessing. t , . 

I have heard, by letter, from some of the discharged convicts, who had been 
under my pastoral care here, and I have endeavoured to trace the pi ogress o 
others: and I have indulged in the humble trust, from a review of their sub- 
sequent career, that the instruction given to them in this, prison may be con- 
sidered as, in some degree, realizing the effect which it was expected and 
intended to produce. . . e 

It will readily be anticipated that, in this invalid prison, one ot our most 
frequent duties will consist in an attendance in the hospital, to support the sick 
and dying with the consolations of religion. At these trying moments, when his 
mind might throw itself back on a recollection of its past transgressions, and 
the memory of a wasted and ill-spent life rise vividly before it, I have observed 
that it is peculiarly necessary that the minister of religion should be at the bed- 
side of the dying prisoner, to calm his fears, to invigorate his hopes, to 'dispel 
distrust in the goodness of God, and to bless him with the conviction, that, no, 
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matter tow abject Ms condition, nothing can intercept, from the <■ „ 
believing penitent, tlie. rays of the Divine favour. 5cral of ^ 

I avail myself of this opportunity to record mv confidence in the au. 
success of the schoolmaster, Mr. Farrclly. 

ordination m the school has been singularly few. A solution for this i 
fact is to be found in the humanity a,i excellent jndgmeS & 
occasions by the teacher. The system of classification continues to bear the 
happy tats adverted to m my last report, and tlie same sound couri f 
industrial training has been perseveringly proceeded with, and contemplate V. 
same benevolent results— I mean the implanting in tlie convicts hahit t 
industry, and the furnishing of them with a means of honest livelihood wh™ 
discharged from prison. vvuen 

The individualizing of the prisoner, with a view to the ascertaining of hi, r«l 
character and the applying of such remedies as would be likely to suuulv Z 
defects m his moral eonthtiou which might be peculiar to liim forms I tlunk 7 
distinguishing feature in the present new and improved system ’of couvli 
discipline, and contrasts very favourably with an older and less efficient ami.® 
ment, when (as I perceive by a document now lying before me) it was considers, i 
not insufficient to congregate and instruct them in masses.” Individualizatinn 
however, frequently involves greater difficulties, and requires more time 
attention than is generally apprehended. Dor, though the zealous attentions of 
the clergyman are generally responded to with confidence and gratitude there 
are some cases m which the real sentiments of the convict are slow in deveionine 
themselves, and in which the avenues to his heart must be trodden by cautions 
and experienced steps. It is proper to add, however, that when once a urouer 
understanding has been established, the communications to the chaplain respect 
ing his past life, present feelings, and future prospects, are almost uniformly 
truthful and unreserved. , 



It is true, that in the discharge of the duties of his important office, the moral 
and religious instructor must be prepared for many discouragements. He must 
also industriously study, and, in some degree, comprehend the subtle laws of the 
mmd His mission, however, is not without its animating hopes. He will find 
that there are frequently in the mind of the convict, capacities of growth, which 
will reward lus greatest diligence ; and if he lias been instrumental in awakening 
m him a power to repel temptation_in restoring Mm again to the brotherhood 
oi humanity, to be no longer a calamity and a curse— in causing that his future 
obedience to the laws should he sanctioned by his moral sense, and from con- 
scientious conviction— I say, if he has succeeded in these results, he cannot hut 
feel that he dias accomplished the Mghest good, and that ho has exercised the 
mightiest oi all influences — the influence on character. 

In conclusion, I would beg to express it as my deliberate conviction, that so 
long as the reformatory element — based on the principles and precepts suggested 
by revelation-— shall continue to hold its high place in the system of convict 
discipline, the labours of all those concerned in it will be abundantly rewarded, 
and some progress will be made, with the co-operating influence of Divine grace, 
in implanting in the minds of the prisoners those holy motives and new prin- 
ciples of action which it is so desirable to find amongst them. Keeping in view, 
then, tins cardinal truth, there is every reason to believe that the benevolent 
hopes or the projectors of this system will be realized, and that each succeeding 
year will be more and more prolific in producing those fruits of reformation 
which we all so anxiously desire. 

I have the honour to remain, your most obedient servant, 



The Directors of Convict Prisons. 



William Little, Protestant Chaplain. 



ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Philip stown, January, 1858. 

Gentlemen, -—I am happy to be in a position to state that, since my last 
repor , my ministry, as Catholic Chaplain in this prison, has been generally 
successful ; more successful, indeed, than could at first sight be anticipated, 
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when it is considered that the earliest impressions of the greater part of my Philips- 
congregation have been those of profligacy and crime ; and that the pernicious town 
maxims of dissolute companions have been, in many instances, matured into Govern- 
abiding principles of action, and into stubborn habits, which no man of sane p^fsoN 

mind would expect to yield to any thing short of steady, judicious, spiritual ' 

treatment. Roman 

The overt acts which society repudiates and condemns, and which the law Catholic .. 
represses and punishes, are but the symptoms and manifestations of mental W^plain’s 
diseases and spiritual disorders which lie deep in the soul, and which require all 1 epm ' 
a chaplain’s zeal and vigilance to combat, heal, correct, or eradicate ; all which 
operations necessarily presuppose a considerable lapse of time, as well as a con- 
siderable amount of labour, for their accomplishment. The labour is, in this 
instance, inversely proportioned to the time : what it wants in point of duration, 
must be compensated by intensity. Hence, I find that the shifting nature of my 
congregation increases my work, and is prejudicial to individual reformation. 

As every feature of discipline, however remotely associated with the con- 
summation towards which his labours tend, becomes of serious importance in the 
chaplain’s eyes, you will not think that I outstep the limits of my department, 
when I state, that the absence of all hope of having the term of their confinement 
shortened, as a consequence of reformed habits, operates injuriously on the four- 
year penal-servitude convicts. I find that class of prisoners more obdurate and 
reckless than any other, and can trace the evil to no other source than to the 
hopelessness of having the rigour of their sentences mitigated as a reward for 
good conduct. _ . 

The badge system continues to exercise a beneficial influence on the minds of 
the prisoners. I have heard it stated that it makes them hypocrites ; and per- 
haps it does in some instances. However, it also creates a laudable emulation, 
and elicits a series of acts of obedience, self-denial, and order, which, notwith- 
standing a certain want of rectitude in the motive of action, time confirms into 
lasting habits. 

The enlightened manner in which justice is vindicated, discipline enforced, 
rewards bestowed, and punishments administered, without any reference to the 
creed of the prisoner, goes far to remove the distrust with which he regards 
legislative enactments. The Irish peasant is quite familiar with the pains and 
penalties of law, but it never occurs to him that any contingency can bring him 
under the segis of its protection. The traditions of his fathers tell him of the 
previous existence of bad laws, and of the maladministration of good ones ; but 
the strict impartiality that obtains in this prison reminds him that in the 
present times, a Rulers are not a terror to the good work, but to the evil. 

Wilt thou, then, not be afraid of the powers ? Do that which is good, and thou 
shalt have praise from the same,” Rom. xiii. Such a system is alone calculated 
to correct the prisoner’s obliquity of mental vision, inspire a respect for law, and 
give it its due sanction. 

I remain, Gentlemen, ever faithfully yours, 

P. Doyle, Catholic Chaplain. 

The Directors of Government Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 



HEAD SCHOOLMASTER’S REPORT. Head 

Philipstown Convict Prison, School 
January 8, 1858. 

Gentlemen, I liare the honour to submit my report of the convict school 

of this prison for the year ended 31st December, 1837. 

I am able to speak most favourably of the diligence and attention to their 
studies, with scarcely any exception, of the entire body of prisoners who 
have been brought under my instruction for the past year. Taking into con- 
sideration the general want of the rudiments of the plainest education which is 
to be found in the convict class, on their conviction, it has been my endeavour 
to instil into their minds those simple dements of useful knowledge in which 
they are so deficient. I have, therefore, made it a principle not to advance them 
to higher and more entertaining branches, until they have mastered subjects of 
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more common utility. I endeavour to make tlie lessons in tlieir class books th 
means of general knowledge and enlargement of mind, examining them on an 8 
subject which I may have brought within the scope of their lessons, and obtain- 
ing from them proofs that they comprehend what they are taught. 

The prisoners are instructed for six hours daily, the time being divided so as 
to afford as much as possible to the least advanced classes. All the prisoners 
attending school are divided into three divisions, according to age ; those under 
twenty years of age are designated juveniles, from twenty to thirty years of acre 
adults, and those upwards of thirty years of age, men. Each of these divisions 
is subdivided according to their attainments in reading, into First Book of 
Lessons, Second Book, Sequel, Third Book, and Fourth Book. The juveniles 
attended school on five days of the week, for two hours each day, until lately 
when, from the shortness of the mornings, they received about one and a-ha]f 
hour’s instruction ; but arrangements have now been made, which enable me to 
afford them two hours’ daily instruction in future. 

The first, second, and sequel classes, and the least advanced division of the 
third class of adults attend school for one hour each day, on four days of the 
week. The third and fourth classes of adults attend school for one hour each 
day, on three days of the week. 

Men over thirty years of age. — First class attends school for one hour each 
day, on three days of the week ; a large number of the prisoners in this class are 
upwards of fifty years of age, many of whom complain of defective vision. The 
second class and sequel, and the least advanced division pf the third class, attend 
school on four days in the week, for one hour each day ; the third and least 
advanced section of the fourth class attend school for one hour each day, on two 
days of the week ; and the fourth class attends for one hour in the week ; nearly 
all the prisoners in this division have been fairly educated. 

Beading, writing, and arithmetic are taught, as far as practicable, according 
to the National system of education. The spelling of words in a lesson, and the 
meaning and application of each word must be fully understood before the class 
can proceed to another lesson. 

writing from dictation forms a very important part of the course of instruction 
pursued here, all prisoners able to write a tolerable hand being exercised 
in it. 

The progress made by the prisoners in reading, writing, and arithmetic, which 
are matters of such primary importance to them, has been most satisfactory. 

Geography and grammar have been taught, both by lecture and from the 
class books, and great progress in these subjects has been made, particularly 
in geography, the study of which affords such ample scope for introducing 
remarks illustrative of the arts, commerce, and civilization. Patterson’s Zoology 
is read in the school by the fourth classes, and the lessons explained, from which, 
and from the illustrations of Natural Histoiy used in the school, the prisoners 
derive much information on this interesting subject. 

I give also instruction in agriculture to a class of prisoners, the majority of 
whom, previously to their convictions, farmed either on their own account, or were 
employed as agricultural labourers. I commenced this class with the view that 
such instruction might be made available by these persons on obtaining their 
liberty ; and would feel anxious to include all those prisoners who had been 
employed as farm-servants, or who might probably hereafter become so. Fol- 
lowing out this plan, for some time past I have been giving lectures to this class 
on the evils arising from the slovenly and careless farming so prevalent in mauy 
parts of Ireland; the injury sustained by useless and crooked ditches, and by the 
growth of weeds showing that the ignorant or careless farmer not only injures 
himself, but does incalculable damage to his neighbour, as the seeds of many 
noxious weeds, such as the thistle, &c., are wafted by every breath of wind iuto 
the surrounding fields. They are also instructed on draining, trenching, sub* 
soiling, liming, the malting and preservation of solid and liquid manures, the 
rotation of crops, and the cultivation of green and white crops, &c. From the 
interest this class appears to take in these subjects I expect favourable results. 
The Agricultural Class Book and Murphy’s Practical Instructor are read in 
school by the fourth class of juveniles, from which they have derived much useful 
information. 

In giving lectures on simultaneous instruction, I endeavour to make use of the 
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simplest words, never, if possible, using a term beyond tlie comprehension of tbe Philips- 
prisoners, talcing- care, also, to make tbe subject both interesting and instructive town 
to them. Govern- 

The prisoners are regularly supplied with books, suited to their literary attain- 

ments, for self-instruction in their cells ; I frequently examine them as to the 

use they are making of these books, upon which I make a continued supply Head 
depend. I give them instructions necessary to enable them to follow up their School- 
studies, explaining whatever may appear difficult to them, and stimulating them ^^ter’a 
to further exertion. 

It affords me much pleasure to be able to speak most favourably of the general 
order and good conduct of the school classes during the past year. Except for 
precaution, it has been almost unnecessary to have the attendance of a discipline 
officer in the school-room. The very few exceptions to good conduct and order 
have been either amongst those with very marked inferiority of intellect, to whom 
the acquisition of knowledge is the greatest labour, or among some few, very bad 
characters, whose influence has not been sufficient to retard the studies of others, 
but who themselves stolidly adhere to their own ignorance, and seem to take a 
pride in it ; . this class has very considerably lessened of late ; and of many, who 
I at one time feared would never apply themselves to learn any thing, I have now 
the best hopes. It is with much pleasure I have observed the very great im- 
provement in the moral feelings and dispositions of the prisoners, which the 
system of classification, now fully understood and appreciated by them, has so 
very much tended to develop. I have endeavoured to make their school 
instruction subservient to the same end, by inculcating principles of self- 
dependence, and directing them to apply themselves to their studies, as means 
most important to them in their future career ; in restraining those evil propen- 
sities winch have brought them into crime, that they thus may re-enter society, 
intelligent, reformed, and self-controlled men. I am ever telling them, in words 
of my own, the ideas so eloquently expressed by one, who, from his exalted 
position, has invariably sought to spread the benefits of popular education, as a 
means of moral improvement. 

* “I feel sure, however long your life may be, you will hardly, in the course 
of it, ever meet with a man who will tell you, that he regrets the time he 
has spent in the acquisition of knowledge. Kesolve now, if you never did so 
before, not to lose those precious hours, the weight of which may be prized 
in gold, while they have the speed and lightness of feathers ; and most of all, I 
wish you to prize, above all other acquisition s — beyond the acquisition of learning, 
however solid, or the mastery of accomplishments, however brilliant ; prize above 
them all, the formation of individual character, the building up of moral habits, 
the whole pervading discipline of duty.” 

It is gratifying to me to state, that of 255 prisoners who were discharged or 
removed from this prison in the course of the past year, 1 64 were in the most 
advanced classes of reading, and seventy-one could read tolerably ; 163 wrote 
a fair hand; 183 were in the advanced classes of arithmetic, besides a large 
majority of these had a fair knowledge of geography, and knew something of 
grammar. Those who had not progressed favourably, were for the most part 
old, and labouring under mental or physical disabilities, which very much 
retarded their progress. 

I feel much pleasure in bearing testimony to the valuable aid I have received 
from the assistant schoolmaster, Mr. Daly, and to the great zeal and attention 
which he has evinced in the discharge of his duties. 

I cannot close this report -without tending to the Governor, Deputy- Governor, 
and Chaplains, the expression of my grateful acknowledgments for their active 
co-operation and uniform kindness to me ; and I owe much to the chief warder, 
for the valuable assistance he has rendered me in the discharge of my duties. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 



Patrick Fahrellt, Head Schoolmaster. 



To the Directors of Convict Prisons. 
Dublin Castle. 



' u * Address on the benefits conferred by education. By the Earl of Carlisle. 
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Philips- Return showing tke"niunbcr Admitted and Discharged, for the year ended 31 <?+ 
town’ December, 1857. 

Govern- 



MENT 




Admitted 


Discharged or 


Admitted 


Discharged or 
Removed from 
School. 


Prison. 

Head 


Reading — 


to School. 


Removed from 
School. 


Writing — con. 


to School. 


School • 


' First Book, 


. 18 


20 


On Slates, 


90 


39 


master’s 


Second Book, 


. 67 


29 




, 




Report. 


Sequel, 


. 45 


42 


Total, 


218 


255 


Third Book, 


. 56 


76 








Fourth Book, 


. 32 


88 


Arithmetic — 










— 


— 


Making Figures, 


132 


27 




Total, . 


. 218 


255 


Simple Rules, . 


41 


45 










Compound Rules, 


27 


54 




Writing on paper- 


— 




Proportion, 


9 


52 




Large-hand, 


. 36 


5 


Practice, &c., . 


9 


77 




Round-hand, 


. 53 


48 











Small-hand, 


. 39 


163 


Total, 


2J8 


255 



Return showing the numbers in the several School Classes on the third week 
of December, 1856, and on the 31st December, 1857. 



Classes. 


Third Week in 


December, 1S56. 


31st December, 1857. 


Juve- 

niles. 


Adults. 


Men. 


Total. 


II 


Adults. 


Men. 


Total. 


Reading — 


















First Book, 


1 


14 


44 


59 


1 


1 


20 


22 


Second Book, . 


4 


25 


20 


49 


1 


22 


21 


44 


Sequel, 


5 


50 


21 


76 


- 


28 


19 


47 


Third Book, . 


19 


45 


41 


105 


13 


54 


41 


108 


Fourth Book, . 


16 


55 


40 


111 


28 


69 


4 5 


142 


Total, 


45 


189 


166 


400 


43 


174 


146 


363 


Writing — 


















On Paper, 


40 


131 


84 


255 


43 


163 


106 


312 


On Slates, 


5 


58 


82 


145 


“ 


11 


40 


51 


Arithmetic— 


















Making Figures, 


5 


51 


44 


100 


- 


8 


35 


43 


Simple Rules, . 


21 


80 


83 


184 


17 


87 


66 


170 


Compound Rules, 


5 


22 


11 


38 


4 


37 


19 


60 


Proportion, 


2 


11 


9“ 


22 


11 


12 


9 


32 


Practice, &c., . , 


12 


25 


19 


56 


11 


30 


17 


58 


Total, 


45 


189 


166 


400 


43 


174 


146 


363 



Return showing Promotions during the year ending 3 1st December, 1857. 



Reading, from 

First to Second Book, . . 35 

Second Book to Sequel, . .78 

Sequel to Third, . .110 

Third to Fourth, . . 87 

Total promoted, . . 310 

Writing, from 

Slates, to large-hand on paper, . 145 

Large-hand to round-hand, . 166 

Round-hand to small-hand, . 181 

Total promoted, . . 492 



Arithmetic, from 

Making figures to Simple Rules, 162 
Simple to Compound Rules, . 172 
Compound Rules to Proportion, 123 
Proportion to Practice, &c., . 70 

Total promoted, . . 527 



Total promoted in Reading, Writ- 
ing, and Arithmetic, . 1?329 
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GRANGEGORMAN FEMALE DEPOT. Grange. 

GOB-MAN 

Female 

GOVERNOR’S REPORT. Plip0T - 

Grangegorman Prison, Governor's 
Dublin, January 8, 1858. Report. 

Gentlemen, — Agreeably with your instructions, I have the honour to submit 
the following annual report of the reception, removal, &c., of the convicts in this 
prison for the year ended 31st of December, 1857. 

Convicts. Children. 

In custody on the 1st January, 1857, . . . . 201 12 

Received during the year, 113 9 



314 21 

Convicts. Children. 



Sent to St. Vincent’s Reformatory. . . 35 - 

„ “The Shelter,” .... 5 - 

,, Cork and Newgate Prisons, . . 28 

Discharged (free pardon), . . . .38 3 

„ on completion of sentence, . 13 
Died, 2 1 



In custody on 1st January, 1858 193 17 

Sentences. 



Transportation for Life, . 


. 7 


Eor Ten Years’ Penal Servitude, 


. 1 


,, Eifteen years, 


. 7 


For Eight ,, ,, 


1 


,, Fourteen ,, . 


. 5 


For Six ,, ,, 


. 14 


„ Ten ,, . 


. 19 


Eor Four ,, ,, 


. 127 


,, Seven ,, . 


. 7 

45 


Eor Tliree „ „ 


5 

45 


Total, 

I have the honour to be, 


Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


. 193 



Thomas L. Synnott, Governor. 

To the Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 



SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT. Superin- 

Grangegorman Convict Prison, indent' t 
January 1, 1858. ' 

Gentlemen, — In submitting my report for tbe past year, I have much pleasure 
in noticing the improvement which has manifested itself amongst many of the 
females confined in this prison ; but, at the same time, I much regret there are 
some few badly disposed, who do not evince any desire to benefit by the advan- 
tages offered for good conduct, industry, &c. I am, however, fully satisfied that 
the “ classification” system has been attended with beneficial results. Tbe school 
continues to be of much importance, and indeed it often surprises me how 
anxious nearly all are to be instructed. Much praise is due to the zeal and 
efficiency of the schoolmistress, for the progress many have made during the 
period of their imprisonment. 

With regard to the other departments of the prison, I may say that all the 
officers have performed their duties with credit to themselves and to my satis- 
faction. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

Marian Rawlins, Superintendent. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 



Grangegorman Convict Prison, 
January 1, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — I hereby certify, to tbe best of my knowledge and belief, that 
the rules laid down for the government of this prison have been complied with 
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during the year 1857, excepting such cases as were distinctly reported to or 
brought under the notice of' a director. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

■ Marian Rawlins, Superintendent. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 



SURGEON’S REPORT. 

15th January, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — I beg leave to forward my annual report upon the state of the 
surgical department of the Grangegorman Government Female Prison, during 
the year 1 857 ; and a tabular return of the diseases submitted to treatment, 
arranged in as explanatory a form as the limits assigned to such an abstract will 
admit. 

Upon the 1st January, 1857, four cases remained in hospital from the former 
year ; forty-two adults and three infants were admitted in 1857. Total treated 
in the year was forty-nine. 



Syphilitic, secondary, or constitu- 
tional diseases, in various stages 

and forms, 9 

Scrofulous disease in various organs 
and structures, . . . .10 

Inflammations, abscess,, ulcer, oph- 
thalmia, and otitis, ... 7 

Skin Diseases : — Lepra, psoriasis, 
-herpes, 11 



II rem orrhoids — uterine complaints, 
scirrhus breast, and ovarian dis- 
ease, 

Infants, born diseased — Syphilitic 
psoriasis, syphilitic ophthalmia, 
and abscess, .... 

Total, . . . 



Died, one : gradual decline, scrofulous joint, and caries of the bones. 



9 

3 

49 



It appears by this table that scrofulous diseases, the advanced or secondary 
forms of syphilis, and uterine complaints, were the most prominent affections 
amongst the adults, and transmitted disease, from the parent to the offspring, 
amongst the infants, though terminating favourably under treatment. 

I have the honour to he, Gentlemen, your faithful, obedient servant, 

Alexander Read, Surgeon. 

To the Directors of Convict Prisons 
in Ireland. 



MEDICAL OFFICER’S REPORT. 

45, Mountjoy square, 
January, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — My report for Grangegorman Government Prison for the past 
year is equally'- satisfactory, in a sanitary point of view, as that for the previous 
one. Web ave been, throughout the year, remarkably free from epidemic disease ; 
and. those affections with which I had to deal were for the most part of the 
ordinary description. On looldng over the accompanying tables, it will be seen 
that though the number treated was rather large, the amount of mortality during 
the year, amounted only to two. 

Remaining in Hospital under my care, 1st January, 1857, . 

Received during the year, ..... 

Total, 

Of these have been discharged, .... 

Died, . . 

Remainiog in Hospital, 31st December, 1857, 

Total, 



9 

. 140 

. 149 

. 138 
2 
9 

. 149 
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Daily Average Number of Sick for six years ending 3 1st December, 1857. 





1852. i 


in 53. 


3854. 


1855. 


1858. ' 


1857. 




Interns, j: 


Externa. | 


Interns, j 


Externa. j 


Interns. 


Externs. 


Interns. |Externs. 


Interns. | 


Externa. 


Interna. 


jE items 


January, 


12*71 


2-00 


14-74 


4-03 


13-29 


5-74 


8-61 


5-51 


8-33 


4-00 


9-22 


3-74 


February, . 


15-14 


4-37 


16-03 


4-90 


23-07 


6-92 


12-18 , 


5-82 


8-84 


4-48 


10-25 


3-92 


March, . 


14-00 


6-30 


14-00 


7-00 


14-61 


6-39 


14-39 


4-13 


10-00 ! 


4-39 


8-16 


4-49 


Anril, . 


13-03 


5‘37 ! 


16-46 


5-87 


11-43 


5'86 


13-30 


4-83 


10-26 j 


5-16 


7-46 


4-93 


May, . 


11-00 


3-94 


15-00 


7-00 


12-70 


6-19 


11-26 


5-29 


,11-90 


5-16 


6-32 


4-42 


June, . 


9-00 


4-59 


14-30 


8-23 


10-36 


6-00 


10-80 


5 'SO 


11-76 


5-13 


8-70 


4-63 


July, . 


13-45 


6-61 


12-03 


8-23 


11-54 


6-35 


10-41 


5-32 


8-51 


4-80 


6-71 


4-80 


August, 


J 5*42 


9-20 


6-52 


5-60 


13-54 


7-22 


8-73 


5 32 


8-25 


5-22 


7-19 


5-70 


September, . 


13-93 


6-70 


8-80 


5-43 


15-16 


7-00 


9-03 


4-97 


9-13 


4-36 


9-10 


5-96 


October, 


16-64 


5-30 


10-39 


4-71 


14*54 


8-61 


10-00 


4-90 


9-45 ; 


5-12 


7-35 


4-70 


November, . 


13-46 


4 -03 


11-86 


3-45 


11-66 


6-00 


8-35 


5-03 


8-73 j 


0-08 


8-83 


5 26 


December, . 


14-42 


4-58 


11-32 


5-42 


12-38 


6-09 


12-10 


4-58 


7-45 | 


4*12 


9-59 


5-35 


Average each 
year, 


13-51 


5-25 


12*62 


5-82 


13-69 


6-53 


10-73 


5-12 


9-34 


4-33 


8-24 


4-82 


Total No. of 
Admissions 
to Hospital, 


137 




127 




159 




189 




163 




140 





Diseases of those admitted to Medical Wards during the year. 



Ascites and Anasarca, . . 2 

Bronchitis and other pulmonary com- 
plaints, including Phthisis, . 35 

Cephalalgia, . . .7 

Convulsions, . . .2 

Diarrhoea and Dysentery, . . 17 

Dentitio, . . . . 6 

Diseases of Stomach, Liver, Bowels, 
and Kidneys, . . .5 

Debilitas, . . , .10 

Epilepsia and Hysteria, . .13 



Syphilis, ... .2 

Erysipelas, .... 3 

Eever, ... .8 

Hydrocephalus, . . .1 

Iritis and other affections of the eye, 3 
Malingering, . . .2 

Rheumatism and Neuralgia, . 15 

Uterine Complaints. . . 6 

Hospital Nurses and Assistants, . 3 

Total admitted during the year, . 140 



Particulars of the two fatal cases during the year. 



Name. 


When recoivod 
into Prison. 


< 


Convicted. ! 


When last receiv- 
ed into Hospital. 


When died. 


Cause of 
Death. 


Where. 


When. 


M. C., 
A. C., 


Nov. 17, 1852. 
Feb. 9, 1855. 


24 

22 


Kilkenny co. 
Dublin city, 


June 21, 1852. 
Feb. 9, 1855. 


Mar. 15, 1857. 
Aug. 3,1857. 


1857. 
April 20, 
Aug. 29, 


Phthisis. 



In ray report for the year 1856, there occurs the following paragraph : — 
“ There is a class amongst the convicts with whom I find it very difficult to 
deal ; I allude to those who, though they cannot be pronounced actually insane, 
are of such defective mental organization as to render them, in my opinion, not 
wholly responsible for the violence and excitement which they too often exhibit. 
Of this class there are about six at present in the prison, two or three of whom 
require restraint and occasional separation.” My attention during the year has 
been particularly directed to some of these women, whose conduct has given 
considerable trouble. Two of them especially, J. D. and E. P., were very 
frequently brought before the Directors, for violent and outrageous conduct, the 
former frequently assaulting her fellow-prisoners, and even the matrons, without 
any apparent motive or cause whatever. This woman had been sent up from 
Cork prison on the 12th May, 1857, to Newgate prison, where she remained, 
until transferred to Grangegorman on the 18th July, 1857. Her conduct in 
Cork, Newgate, and Grangegorman, has been throughout bad; kindness or 
punishment being equally unavailing in correcting her in the slightest degree. 
The other prisoner, E. P., has been in Grangegorman for nearly three years, 
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Grange- and she also lias very often been equally -violent, breaking the glass in her cell 
gorman and giving way to fits of passion without the slightest reason, over which sh ’ 
Female seems not to have the least oontrol, but soon afterwards expressing her contrition 6 
Depot. Under these circumstances, X have been frequently referred to, as to whether thes ' 
Medical women are propel' subjects for punishment, or whether I consider them unaceount- 
Officer's able for their, conduct from defective intellect, and, therefore, fit subjects for 

Report. transfer to the Criminal Lunatic Asylum. Not having been able, on frequent 

and careful examination, as yet to detect any symptoms of insanity, other than 
those already mentioned, I have, up to this time, declined to certify for their 
transfer, but continue to have them under constant observation, with a view to 
tbeir ultimate disposal. Tbeir punishments are generally modified being prin- 
cipally confined to restraint, by the wearing of the new jacket for a’ short period" 
their physical strength not being such as to justify, for any lengthened period’ 
their being placed on bread and water. It is but natural to suppose that 
amongst so many, we must expect to meet with some few cases calculated to give 
embarrassment, and I cannot now give any other suggestions for the better 
management of these women, than to continue to keep them under constant 
surveillance and medical treatment when necessary ; and should either of them 
exhibit further symptoms of insanity, to have her at once transferred to the 
lunatic asylum. One or two others amongst the convicts exhibit symptoms of 
weak intellect, but not of the troublesome character of those above mentioned. 
One of them, M. A., whose commuted term of imprisonment has expired, refuses 
to tell who her friends are, and is frequently found muttering to herself and 
showing, by other symptoms, that she is decidedly of unsound mind. I think 
the best course, in her case, would be, to send her to the District Lunatic 
Asylum on being discharged from prison, should her friends not be forthcoming. 

1 have again to express my satisfaction as to the general sanitary condition of 
this prison, attributable, as 1 consider it to be, to the high efficiency with which 
the several officers discharge their duties, the excellent dietary in use, the im- 
provements, in a former report mentioned by me, in the sewerage and supply of 
water, and the undoubted salubrity of the site on which the prison is built. I 
have now nothing further to state relative to this prison, the hospital arrange- 
ments of which have been fully explained by me in former reports, and con- 
tinue to be efficiently managed by the hospital matron. I shall conclude by a 
short report of the 

Newgate Auxiliary Prison. 

This old prison was re-opened on the 21st February last, for the reception of 
female convicts on a modified separate system. It contains sixty-three cells, 
which are roomy and dry, each cell being twelve feet six inches in length, ten 
feet wide, and ten feet in height. They are without fires or heated pipes, but 
large fires are kept burning in all the ranges, and the cells lighted with gas. 
There are two yards for exercise, each sixty-two feet long, and fifty-five feet six 
inches wide. The cells are unlocked at seven, a.m., in winter, and at six in summer. 
After washing and prayers, the convicts clean their cells, and are then locked in, 
where they work till nine, when they breakfast, exercise in yards till half-past 
ten 5 one class then goes to school until half-past twelve, when they are again 
locked in, to work at sewing, knitting, embroidery, spinning, &e., until two. 
The other class are locked in from half-past ten to half-past twelve, at the same 
employments, when they go to school till two. At two o’clock they dine, and 
haye exercise from three to half-past three, when they have prayers, and again 
work in their cells, where their suppers are served to them, until eight o’clock, 
when the gas is turned oil. This system of separation, combined with partial 
association, appears, on the whole, to have answered well. I have particularly 
remarked, that on coming from their county prisons, these women are generally 
for a time depressed, and very nervous at the prospect of the separate confinement 
before them ; but in a short time this depression weal's off, and, as a general 
rule, they improve remarkably both in health and spirits. Although the cells 
are not directly heated, I have heard no complaints of cold ; but as a precaution- 
ary measure they have all been provided with flannel jackets. When sick, they 
are visited. by me in their cells, and the more serious cases are conveyed to the 
small hospital of the prison, in which there is a fire and accommodation for six 
patients. A few chronic cases I thought it best to remove for hospital treatment 
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to Grangegorman, where they have all done well. We have had no fatal case Grange- 
since the opening of the prison ; and I am happy to say, that at present there gorman 
are very few complaining of illness. On the whole, I think I am justified in Female 
saying, that, as yet, the experiment made in the opening of Newgate Prison, on EP0T ‘ 
this combined system, has been highly successful. Its effects on the moral im- Medical 
provement of its inmates, I, of course, leave to others to speak of ; but I would, Officer's 
in conclusion, offer a few remarks on the treatment of female prisoners generally, Report. 
as contrasted with that of males. From an experience of several years, I am of 
opinion that the former require, from those placed over them, the exercise of a 
degree of tact and forbearance not by any means so necessary to be observed in 
the treatment of the latter. Belonging to the weaker sex, they are more helpless 
and dependent on others than men, and, whilst undergoing confinement, parti- 
cularly of the separate system, should be constantly and closely under observation 
by the officers, and by none, perhaps, more than the medical attendant, for to 
him they look for support and encouragement in all their complaints, whether 
real or imaginary, which, I need not say, will be sufficiently numerous, and often 
trying to his patience. Whilst firmness and determination should never be lost 
sight of, I have seen cases in which harshness of manner, on the part of officers', 
has been productive of much evil to some of these poor women ; in some instances 
converting what might have been but a mere temporary outburst of passion into 
serious insubordination, leading to punishment and degradation. I therefore 
consider it most important that no time or trouble should be spared in carrying 
out these principles of treatment, as on them, I am convinced, much of their 
ultimate reformation depends. Alluding again to the subject mentioned in the 
commencement of this report, as to the best mode of management of those who, 
though they evince no symptom of illusion of the understanding denoting true 
mental insanity, are affected with such morbid violence of the passions and 
emotions, without provocation or motive, as constitutes the disease termed 
w Moral Insanity,” I would suggest, that those patients should be placed in a 
special class, and under appropriate treatment. By these means, it is not im- 
probable that some of them may be cured, particularly when the afiection 
depends upon functional derangement of the constitution. I have gone a little 
more into detail than usual in this report, hoping that the points alluded to, and 
the suggestions I have offered, may prove useful on the opening of the new 
prison. 

I have the honour’ to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Awly Bajton, 

Medical Superintendent of Female Convicts. 

The Chairman and Directors of 
Government Prisons, &c., &c. 



CHAPLAIN’S REPOET. Protestant 

Chaplain’s 

Grangegorman Government Prison, Report. 

January 9, 18.58. 

The prisoners under my care in Grangegorman Government Prison have, with 
few exceptions, been well-conducted during the past year, and attentive to the 
instructions which I have given them both in public and in private. Sixteen of 
the entire number received the Holy Communion at Christmas, and with these 
especially I have had reason to be satisfied, not one of them having incurred 
punishment in the prison during the previous part of the year. At present 
there are only two prisoners of whom I have to report unfavourably ; but these 
two appear to me, from them almost entire deficiency in the power of self-control, 
to be scarcely accountable for what they do. 

I have frequently visited and examined in the school during the year. I have 
always found the prisoners orderly and attentive. Their progress reflects much 
credit on their teacher. 

William Matures*, Chaplain. 

To the Directors of Government Prisons. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Grangegorman Government Prison 
January 8, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — In submitting to you my report for tbe past year of the female 
convicts committed to my charge, I am very happy to be able to make a favour- 
able one of nearly all— the exceptions being but few out of the number. 

Their attention to their religious duties has been very good. They have had 
Mass celebrated for them twice, and they received religious instruction three 
times (in addition to that given by the Sisters of Charity,) every week* 
while an opportunity was afforded them of approaching the holy sacraments 
every month. 

I am happy to state that they seemed to appreciate, and availed themselves 
■willingly of the religious advantages thus afforded them, and that the fruits 
were apparent in the good conduct and orderly behaviour of the great majority. 
Of course, we cannot naturally expect (considering the class of which they 
consist, and their antecedents before conviction) that all will be equally well- 
disposed, or that there will not be found some incorrigible ones among them. 

I have found the system of rewards and punishments for good or had 
conduct adopted in the Prison to be salutary and useful ; but a more power- 
ful incentive to good than either, in my opinion, consists in the hope which is 
now held out to them, by the establishment of the Reformatory at Golden Bridge, of 
being able, by exemplary behaviour while in prison, to recover their lost charac- 
ter, and regain a respectable position in society, as servants or otherwise. This 
is a boon of the utmost value to our poor convicts, most of whom, I am convinced, 
are willing to reform their lives and do well in future, if only some place be 
found, or provision made for them, away from the haunts of vice and misery. 

I was very glad to hear from the excellent schoolmistress, Miss Denvir, that 
the prisoners were so well-conducted during school-hours, and so anxious to 
benefit by her instructions. This is very gratifying. 

The health of the prisoners has been remarkably good, during the year ; I have • 
lost but two by death — both of whom made very edifying ends. 

The only complaints I have to make respecting the discipline of the Prison are 
those I mentioned in my last report — and which I fear cannot be remedied till 
the prisoners he removed to the new Mountjoy Prison — viz., the want of light 
in the cells in the winter evenings, when the prisoners are locked up so early, 
and have no occupation till late next morning — this is a very great evil, and 
cannot be obviated too soon; and also the necessity that exists of a more 
careful classification of the prisoners, so that those who are thoroughly vicious, 
and so disorderly and troublesome as to be a constant annoyance to the 
other members of the class, should be kept by themselves until they learn to 
behave themselves. The few disturbances in the classes that have been reported 
to me during the year, have arisen from this source. 

I beg, in conclusion, to express my obligation to the Governor, Superinten- 
dent, and the other officers of the Prison, for their assistance and kind attention 
to me in the discharge of my duties, and have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, 
your obedient servant, 

Edmond Scully, Roman Catholic Chaplain. 

The Directors of the Convict Prisons, &c. 



PRESBYTERIAN CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Blackhall-street, January 9, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — In furnishing you with a report for the past year of the female 
convicts in Grangegorman Prison under my pastoral care, I have only to remark, 
that they have, in general, made considerable progress in their knowledge of 
the sacred Scriptures; that some of them can read well, and others are improving 
in that department; anrl that they have been (with one or two exceptions), re- 
markably quiet and orderly in their deportment. Some have been employed in 
the laundry, and some assisting in the hospital. Two or three have been removed 
to the Shelter during the past year, and there are now nine under my care. 

I remain, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, # 

S. Simpson, Presbyterian Chaplain. 

The Governors of Convict Prisons. 
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SCHOOL MATRON’S REPORT. Grange- 

Grangegorman, January 1, 1858. female 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your directions, I have the honour to Depot. 

submit my annual report for the year 1857, on the Grangegorman Government 

Prison School. School 

I have much pleasure in stating that the results of my labour for the past Aaron’s 
year continue to uphold the character earned for this school in previous years ; Re P ortt 
and it cannot but be a source of much gratification to those having the refor- 
mation of these unfortunate creatines at heart,' to -witness the happy effects 
produced during their course of imprisonment. It is a pleasing reflection for 
the zealous friends of convict prisons, that, whilst they create, and reward in- 
dustry, they rescue numbers from crime and gross ignorance. 

As I presume Mr. Coyle, District Inspector, who visited and examined the 
prisoners a few weeks ago, has reported upon the state of progress, I deem 
it unnecessary to give a detailed account of the amount of each prisoner’s 
knowledge. 

In the school-room the prisoners are constantly and usefully employed during 
the day ; and from the habits of regularity and industry, and the instruction 
acquired in the Prison, I sincerely hope they may go out with improved minds, 
and impressed with the necessity for general good conduct. 

During the year 234 prisoners were committed to my charge, of whom 42 were 
unable to read, but have progressed sufficiently as to be able to join a reading-class. 

Of the good-conduct of the prisoners and attention to the different subjects 
brought imder their notice, I am enabled to reiterate the satisfactory statements 
contained in my former reports. 

I have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, your faithful and obedient servant, 



The Directors of Convict Prisons, 
Dublin Castle. 



Mart Denvir. 



NEWGATE FEMALE CONVICT PRISON. 



PRINCIPAL MATRON ’S REPORT. 

Newgate Government Prison, 
January 21, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your directions, I have the honour to 
submit my first annual report, accompanied by the usual statistical returns for 
the year ended 31st December, 1857. 

This Prison, which is conducted on the separate system, was opened on the 
21st of last February, for female convicts. Since that date 101 were com- 
mitted to my charge. Of these one, having completed the term of her impri- 
sonment, was discharged ; six were sent to the Reformatory, Golden Bridge ; 
thirty-two transferred to Grangegorman : leaving sixty-two at present in cus- 
tody— a number requiring all the accommodation this Prison affords, with the 
exception of a single cell. I have to report that as there are hut two yards, I 
cannot divide the prisoners, for purposes of exercise, into a greater number of 
classes. The convicts are exercised each day for lialf-an-hour after breakfast, 
and for the same time after dinner. School opens daily at 7 a.m., and closes 
at 2 p.m. ; by this arrangement all are enabled to attend it nine hours weekly. 
The beneficial effects of the School Matron’s unremitting care will be set 
forth in her own report. I must, however, express my belief that the short 
period which has elapsed since the school was established is quite insufficient 
to develop the numerous happy effects which maybe reasonably looked for after 
a more lengthened course of instruction. 

The occupations of the prisoners consist of knitting, sewing, embroidering, 
spinning, washing, and cooking. Having had the honour of being connected 
with the service for some years before the introduction of the discipline adopted 
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in tliis establisliment, I do "believe the separate lias many advantages over the 
system of association. In proof of this opinion I beg to state that I received 
from Cork Government Prison three convicts, who were then regarded as in- 
corrigible. They gave me for some time a vast deal of trouble; but I am 
happy to state that two of their number are now very well-conducted ; the 
third having manifested tendencies to lunacy, was, by direction of the medical 
officer, sent to Grangegorman for observation, previous to her ultimate removal 
to the Criminal Asylum, Dundrunl. I would urge most respectfully the advan- 
tage of the system, of separation in this Prison, and my reason is to prevent the 
influence of bad example. According, to my idea, it would be very advisable 
that the county be separated from the city convicts ; the latter are more expe- 
rienced in the ways of iniquity than the former, and far less open to good im- 
pressions, and consequently are exceedingly dangerous associates. A reference 
to the Punishment-book will at once demonstrate the truth of this statement, 
for from it I find the great majority of those punished for infraction of discipline- 
say seven out of nine — were city prisoners, and in almost every instance they 
were guilty of comparatively, grave violations of rules, whilst the small minority 
from the counties were punished for trivial offences. And every effort is requi- 
site to neutralize the unhappy effects of this bad example ; and until it is 
removed, the work of reformation must necessarily be retarded. I may here 
remark, that from the construction .of this Prison, a very slight noise can be 
heard through its entire extent, both in the yards and cells. Hence, as the pre- 
sence of a refractory convict becomes at once known to her fellow-prisoners, it 
is the more difficult to prevent excitement. 

For the better discharge of my duty, I have endeavoured to ascertain the 
dispositions of each of the convicts, and having found the particle or grain of 
goodness which will outlive years of depravity, to encourage and develop it by 
prudently infusing into her mind sentiments of self-respect, and an abhorrence 
of whatever may tend to debase her character. 

I feel happy in stating that the force of good example, and the influence the 
matrons possess, have been sufficient to secure the general discipline of the 
Prison, and in the few instances where recourse was, from necessity, had to 
deterrent measures, the ordinary means at my command were amply sufficient 
to maintain order. It is the study of the officers of the Prison to effect the 
reformation of those committed to their charge, by not only the aids which 
religion furnishes, hut by the use of such humanizing employments as may pru- 
dently be introduced. In furtherance of this idea, the prisoners have been 
taught a number of hymns suitable to their condition, one or more of which 
they sing at morning and evening chapel, in every instance with great apparent 
piety, and oftentimes very sweetly. This outpouring of sentiments of repent- 
ance to the Giver of all good has peculiar attraction for those. poor creatures; 
their demeanour when now assembled at prayer is truly edifying, and has 
elicited the encomiums of all who have had an opportunity of observing _ it. 
The Sisters of Charity visit daily, and their instruction has been most beneficial. 

It affords me much pleasure in recording my satisfaction with the conduct of 
the officers, both male and female ; they have in every instance discharged their 
duties conscionably. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Maria Keon, Principal Matron. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Castle, Dublin. 



I certify that, to the best of my belief, the rules laid down for the government 
of the Prison, have been complied with in every instance, except in such cases 
as have been distinctly reported to, or brought under the notice of a Director. 

Maria Keon, Principal Matron, 
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Abstract of the Receipts and Expenditure from 1st February to 31st December, 1857. 



1867. HEADS OF SERVICE. 

To Lodgments per Paymaster of Civil Services, 
,, Gratuities to Prisoners, 

„ Manufactures 

„ Officers’ Clothing, .... 

,, Prisoners’ Clothing, 

» Building and Repairs, 

„ Furniture and Utensils, . 

Implements, .... 



Total, 




O. 

By Payments on account of Salaries, . . . .151 IS 9$ 

,, „ Wages. . . . 843 15 8 

„ „ Victualling, . . . 293 17 1$ 

■■ ,, Fuel and Lighting, . . 89 1 5 

,, ft Alterations and Repairs, . 16 18 11 

„ „ Incidental Expenditure, . 21 18 8 

,, „ Contingencies, . . . 6 6 10 

„ „ Manufactures, . . 359 0 2 

» „ Furniture and Utensils, . 43 0 11 

» „ Implements, . . . 6 8 9 

i> „ Medicines and Surgical Instruments, 0 12 6 

,, >i Medical Comforts, . . 0 14 4 

„ ,, Freights and Charges, . . 1 18 0 

» ,, Prisoners on Discharge, . 0 II 6 

» ,, Washing and Soap, . . 34 1 3 

» „ Cleaning Prison, . . 19 9 4 

„ „ Officers’ Clothing, . . 10 0 10 

»> „ Advertising, . . . 5 13 4 

„ „ Prisoners' Gratuities, . . 12 17 6J 

>, „ Prisoners’ Clothing, . . 143 18 3J 

>■ „ In lieu of Officers’ Rations, . 56 18 8 

,, Balance in favour of the Public, . . . . 74 8 10 

Total, ..... £1,695 1 3 
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Return of the Number of Convicts Committed and Disposed of from 
1st February to 31st December, 1857. 







HOW DISPOSED OF. 










Removed to Grangegorman 






In custody, 1 st February, . 




Convict Prison, 


32 




Committed from County Gaols, 


75 


,, Golden-bridge 






„ Grangegorman 




Reformatory, . 


6 




Convict Prison, 


23 


Discharged, . 


1— 


39 


„ Cork Convict 




Remaining in custody, 31st 






Prison, . 


3 


December, 1857, 




62 


Total, 


101 


Total, 




101 


Sentences. 






enal Servitude, 3 years, 


3 


Transportation, 10 years, 


6 




„ 4 „ 


85 


„ 14 „ 


1 




„ 6 „ 


2 


>> 15 jj 


I 




,, 3 ,, ■ 


2 




_J 




Transportation, 7 ,, 


1 


Total, 


101 




Ages of Prisoners on Conviction. 






14 years, and under 16, 


3 


50 years, and under 60, 


5 




16 „ „ 20, 


23 


60 ,, and upwards, 


- 




20 ,, ,, 30, 


49 









30 „ ,, 40, 


17 


Total, 


101 




40 ,, ,, 50, 


4 








Crimes, in conformity with Gaol Returns. 






Arson, .... 


10 


Larceny from Person, 




6 


Assault and Robbery, 


2 


„ of Money, 




3 


Assault, .... 


1 


„ and subsequent felony, 




3 


Attempting to burn a house, 


1 


„ after previous conviction, 


5 


Burglary, .... 


4 


Picking Pockets, . . 




2 


Felony, .... 


6 


Robbery, 




5 


Felony and subsequent felony, 


1 


Receiving Stolen Goods, 




11 


Felony after previous conviction, . 


1 


Stealing Money, . , . 




I 


Having Stolen Clothes in possession 


1 


Stealing Wearing Apparel, 




2 


Larceny, simple, 


16 


Stealing Money from Person, 




o 


„ of Fowl, . 


2 


Sacrilege, 




2 


„ of Linen, . . 


1 


Vagrancy, . 




1 


„ of Potatoes, 


2 






— 


„ from Dwelling, . 


6 


Total, . ' . 




101 


„ „ Shop, 


4 









ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Presbytery, Halston-street, 
December 31, 1857. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to report, for the information of the Board, 
that, during the past year, the prisoners under my spiritual charge have given 
me abundant cause for satisfaction. 

Their intellectual improvement is almost equal to their improvement in morals, 
very many who, at the period of their committal, were in a state of apparently 
hopeless ignorance, being now able to read and even to write with considerable 
correctness. 

The demeanour of the convicts, generally, is all that could be desired, and their 
attention to instruction and to the practice of their religious duties very en- 
couraging. 

On the whole, I may be permitted to state, as the result of my experience, a 
strong hope that upon the return of the convicts to society they will be found to 
have retained the good principles acquired during the term of their restraint, and 
that their present reformation will prove effectual and enduring. 

I have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

Joseph M c C ann, Roman Catholic Chaplain, 
Female Convict Depot, Newgate. 

To the Directors of Convict Prisons 
in Ireland, 
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SCHOOL MATRON'S REPORT. Newgate 

Female 

Female Convict Prison, Newgate, Convict 

January 21, 1858. Prison. 



Gentlemen, — Being called upon to furnish a report of Newgate Government School 
Prison School, I beg leave to submit the following brief one, which, I hope, will Matron's 
give entire satisfaction ; and, in doing so, I deem it advisable to remark, that I Report. 
only hold the situation since the 1st August, 1857, consequently, I can advert to 
nothing but what has come under my own notice. On examining those placed 
under my instructions, I found them very deficient in every branch. The first 
step T then took was to establish the National system, which I should have found 
a difficult matter were it not for the land assistance of the principal matron ; and 
I am now happy to state that I have succeeded to my most sanguine wishes. 

After initiating them in that, I called their attention to Arithmetic, Geography, 
and Spelling, which branches they looked upon as useless ; however, through per- 
severance and advice I succeeded, and they are now progressing much to their 
own credit and to my satisfaction, and in reading and writing they have caught 
the attention and gained the decided approbation of all visitors. 

Singing being also introduced, in which they seem deeply interested and evince 
a desire to become proficient, and some amongst them display a natural taste for 
it. As to their conduct in general, I find them very assiduous, obedient, and 
anxious to improve and profit by the advantages kindly granted to them by 
Government. 

, I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Jane M. Corbett, School Matron. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 



The extent of the Prisoners’ knowledge 
on 1st August, 1857 : — 

Beading, First Book, . . .30 

„ Second, . . .12 

,, Sequel, . . .10 

„ Third, . . .11 



Total, . 



63 



Improvement up to 31st August, 1857 : — 
Beading, First Book, . . .12 



Second, .. 
Sequel, ,, 
Third, ,, 
Fourth, ,, 

Total, . 



17 

20 

8 



There arc forty-five writing small-hand and eighteen large hand ; fifty are 
learning the four simple rules of Arithmetic ; thirteen are learning Compound 
ltules. ' Geography, Grammar, and other subjects are taught by lectures, but not 
as yet from text books. 

Jane M. Corbett, School Matron. 



CORK FEMALE CONVICT PRISON. 



SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT. 

Cork Government Prison, 
January 2, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit to you my Third Annual Report, 
of the management and condition of the Cork Female Prison for the year ending 
3 1 at December, 1857. 

In the general management of the establishment the same course has been 
pursued as that adopted in the preceding year; and it is with much pleasure I 
find myself able to report a very decided improvement in the conduct of the 
prisoners generally. There have been, of course, a good many breaches of discip- 
line; hut these have been of even less importance than those I had to allude to 
in my former report. Two offences of a grave nature have been already detailed in 
special reports furnished to you. This improvement I attribute in a very great 
degree to the system of classification which the prisoners now begin thoroughly 
to understand. Though iC is quite possible the majority of them could not 

I 
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Cork explain it if required. I may say there is not one who does not fully comm* 
Pemale Bend, the cause and disadvantage of losing a mark, and who will not be ready to 



Female tuc ua,us« auu taaciuvnuha^e ui lusiug ii mane, ana who -mil not be reacfvtn 

Convict remonstrate if deprived of it. In every case where a mark is taken away from 
Pkison. a prisoner, she invariably seeks to be informed of the reason why she should lose 
SteperiMen- a fair indication that it is considered of importance to retain it. 8 

dent's The school department has been efficiently managed, and very much to mv 

Report. satisfaction. The prisoners continue to make excellent progress, and preserve a 
lively interest in their studies. The teachers are zealous in the’ performance of 
their duties, and go through their very onerous labours with equal diligence and 
ability. I must likewise express my approbation of the assiduous maimer in 
which the duties of the chaplains are discharged, and my sense of the benefit 
conferred on such of the Roman Catholic prisoners as the avocations of the 
Sisters of Mercy allow them to visit. 

With regard to the other officers, the Directors will hear in mind, that in an 
early period of this year they held an investigation in the prison which resulted in 
the removal of one male subordinate, and in a memorandum contammo- a repri- 
mand or admonition from the Directors to each of three female officers, Sid which 
by the directions of the Board, I read to each of the parties concerned •’ since then 
I have no reason to disapprove of then- conduct. Two male and 'one female 
officer have been removed from the service for other offences. The remainder 
of the subordinate staff have discharged their duties on the whole in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

During the year the deficiency of employment to which I was compelled to 
advert in my last report, has been fully supplied by orders from local trading 
establishments for fine shirts, ladies’ under clothing, and Guernsey frocks. This 
circumstance has had the double advantage of affording occupation for the 
prisoners while in custody, and giving them a fair means of earning a livelihood 
when they become entitled to their discharge. 

The general state of repair of the prison is not at all such as is desirable for 
an establishment of the land, in especial, the locks all through it are completely 
worn out ; with the prospect, however, of a speedy removal to another building, 
it will be for the Directors to consider what steps it may be necessary to take. 

My experience of the working of the prison leads me to suggest the necessity 
for the complete separation of the prisoners both during the working and sleep- 
ing hours, more especially the latter. I would desire that the prisoners should 
be kept apart during the periods of working; as otherwise, they whisper in a 
manner such as it is impossible for any officer completely to prevent, and their 
conversation is. too frequently of a character which can only tend to check the 
progress of their reformation, dwelling as it does on their past misconduct. But 
I would lay most particular stress on the necessity for separation of the prisoners 
during sleeping hours, as association in dormitories gives them time and oppor- 
tunity to plot and scheme, and allows one badly-disposed prisoner the means of 
spreading corruption amongst the rest. Association in sleeping I look upon as 
being the greatest enemy to prison discipline, and one of the most formidable 
obstacles to the reform of the prisoners. If the Directors should agree in this 
opinion and think, it right to assign to each prisoner a distinct dormitory, the 
same apartment might be made use of to carry on a system of separate working. 
By compelling each prisoner while engaged at work to sit inside her own cell 
with the door open, it would be difficult for any communication to be passed 
from one to another without the cognizance of the officer in charge. By this 
means, it seems to me, the principle of separation would he very well carried out 
without the expense or trouble of making special arrangements for working 
hours. 

I have the honour to he, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Delia I. Lidwill, Superintendent. 

I certify that the rules of this prison have been complied with, except in such 
cases as have been reported. 

Delia I. Lidwill, Superintendent. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Castle, Dublin. 
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Statement of Number of Convicts Committed and Disposed of from 
1st January to 31st December, 1857. 

Adults. Children. 


In custody, 1st January, 1857, 


. 442 


24 


Received during the year, 


. 139 


12 


Born in the Prison, .... 


• - 


3 


Total, .... 


. 581 


39 


Discharged during the year, 


. 128 


11 


Transferred to Grangegorman, 


. 25 


- 


,, Newgate, 


3 


- 


,, Galway Gaol, 


1 


_ 


,, Lunatic Asylum, 


. _ 


_ 


Discharged on Ticket of Licence, 


1 


_ 


Died, ...... 


4 


1 


Total, .... 


. 162 


12 


Remaining in custody, 3 1 st December, 1 857, 


. 419—581 


27 



AGES OF PRISONERS IN CUSTODY. 



Under 1 5 Years, . 


1 


„ 20 „ 


. 50 


,, 25 ,, . 


. 153 


„ 30 „ 


. 73 


„ 35 „ 


.46 


,, 40 ,, . 


. 24 


,, 45 ,, . 


. . 28 


45 years and upwards, 


. 44 


Total, 


. 419 
Sentences 



CONVICTIONS OF PRISONERS IN 
CUSTODY. 



Convicted in 1851, 


. 


„ 1852, 


11 


„ 1853, 


26 


„ 1854, 


. 126 


„ 1855, 


. 131 


„ 1856, 


. 57 


„ 1857, 


. 68 


Total, 


. 419 



Prisoners. 



Penal Servitude 


3 years, . 


. 13 


Transportation, 7 years, . 


15 




4 „ . 


. 320 


„ 10 „ 


9 




6 „ . 


. 25 


„ 14 „ 


7 


, 


7 „ . 


3 


„ 15 „ 


. 13 




8 „ . 


2 


,, Life, 


9 




10 „ . 


2 




■ 


„ 


14 „ . 


. - 


Total, 


. 419 



„ sous, . . A I 

Age of youngest prisoner, 14 years. Age of oldest prisoner, 70 years. 



STEWARD AND ACCOUNTANT’S REPORT. 

Cork Convict Prison, January, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with your instructions I Pave tlie honour to sub- 
mit a cash statement of the receipts and expenditure of this prison for the 
twelve months ended 3 1st December, 1857 ; also a report on the prison buildings 
for that time. 

The payments un der the head of “buildings and repairs” amounted to 
£53 5s. 3d of which £1 10s. was paid for an iron hand-rail on flight of stone 
stairs leading to the lower prison, and £2 105. for a metal plate placed over cap 
of coclde of the furnace for drying clothes, for the jpreater protection from fire, 
an accident having happened to the cap ; the remainder of the first mentioned, 
sum was expended principally on repairs of various parts of the building ; also of 
locks, keys, lamps, pumps, sewers, erection of pieces of stone piping, glazing 
work, and in the purchase of some few new keys 5 the expenditure being caused 
in a great degree by the building fixtures requiring repairs so frequently ; 
plainly showing the unfitness of the Prison to be continued permanently as such, 
and of course the probability of additional expense for the above purposes as 
long as it is occupied by convicts. However, care has been taken to avoid 
unnecessary outlay of money, and as a general rule to get only those repairs, _ &c., 
effected which could not well be avoided. The sanitary state of the buildings, 
sewers, &c., is generally satisfactory. 

. I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

B. Lawless, Steward. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons. 

I 2 
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General Account of Receipts and Expenditure for Twelvemonth ended 81st December, 1857. 



Furniture and Utensils, 
Manufactures, . 

,, Discharge, 
Washing, 

Officers’ Clothing, 



Si Dec. 81, By amount paid on account of & 
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MEDICAL OFFICER’S REPORT. Cork 

Cork, January, 1858. Convict 
Gentlemen, — I beg leave to forward the Medical Report of the Cork Prison Prison. 
for the year 1857. 

Number of patients in hospital January 1st, 1857, 

Number admitted since to December 31st, 1857, 

Total, 

Discharged, . . . 1 

Died, ..... 

Remaining in hospital 31 st December, 1857, . 

Total, 

Number of Deaths during the year : 







Medical 


. 


27 


Officer' a 


• 


362 


Report . 


* 


389 






. 363 




. 


. 4 




* 


22 






389 





£ 

“ O 

§>te 

Pi. 


Initials 

of 

Names. 


Received at Cork. 


Admitted into 
Hospital. 


Died. 


Disease. 


452 


M.M. 


Sept. 17, 


1856, 


Feb. 4, 1857, 


April 


29, 1857, 


Phthisis. 


433 


M.M., 
















child, 


July 29, 


,, 


July 3, ,, 


July 




Dentitia. 


471 i 


B.M. 


Nov. 6, 


,, 


July 28, ,, 


August 16, ,, 


Hepatitis. 


492 i 


E.C. 


Nov. 14, 


,, 


Jan. 21, ,, 


Sept. 


28, „ 


Pneumonia. 


174 j 


M.F. 


April 6, 


1855, 


May 1, ,, 


Nov. 


19, „ 


Hepatitis. 



Diseases of those admitted into Hospital during the year : 



Aphonia, . . .8 

Abscess, . . .18 

Bronchitis, acute and chronic, 26 
Burns, . . .6 

Biliary derangements, . . 24 

Cardiac diseases, . .18 

Cephalalgia, . . .12 

Diarrhoea, . . .26 

Dysentery, . . .13 

Dysuria, . . .4 

Colic, . . .25 

Dropsy, . . .1 

Erysipelas, . . .6 

Epistaxis, . . .4 

Febricula, . . .18 

Gonorrhoea, , . .2 

Hemoptysis, . . .4 

Haemorrhoids, . • .8 

Hysteria and Epilepsy, . 2 



Hsematemesis, . 






6 


Hepatic diseases, 






14 


Lepra, . 






l 


Gastralgia, 






10 


Lupus, . 






1 


Influenza, 






12 


Leucorrhoea, 






4 


Lepra, . 






4 


Neuralgia, 
Prolapsus ani, . 






12 






2 


Prolapsus Uteri, 






4 


Ophthalmia, 






12 


Rheumatism, 






10 


Synovitis, 






4 


Papular Eruption, 






14 


Psora, . 






8 


Syphilis, 






10 


Wounds, 






5 


Ulcers, . 






4 



There have been 1,910 extreme cases of illness treated in the cells and wards 
of the prison. 

Having only joined the service on the 1st of October last, I am not enabled 
to give as detailed a report as I should wish. I found the establishment in the 
most perfect order, owing to the great efficiency of my predecessor, Dr. Delaney, 
and the able management of Mrs. Lidwill, the Superintendent of this prison. . 

The mortality has been very small for the past year, four deaths only having 
occurred ; and on referring to the books, I find that those parties have spent 
the greater part of their time in the hospital since their arrival in this prison. 

We have four or five convicts who suffer from periodical fits of excitement, 
during which time we find it most difficult to manage them. One of the above 
cases I fear will end in insanity .* I have taken her into hospital, in order to 
have her closely watched ; and for the last fortnight have applied myself most 
attentively to her case without any beneficial result. Another, who is most 

* This patient lias, since this report was written, been certified as a lunatic. 
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violent and unmanageable; slie has by the repeated insertion of pins and needles 
into ber breast, done herself tbe most serious injury ; and sbe is now in sucb a 
state of suffering that I am prepared to have it removed altogether. 

< There a re some cases in hospital at present, and have been there for a long 
time, which I fear must terminate fatally ; but, owing to the very healthy situa- 
tion of the hospital, with the great care and attendance given them, their lives 
have been so long preserved. 

There are many improvements required in the hospital, such as water-closets 
additional accommodation for contagious diseases, & c., which I consider it 
unnecessary to suggest, as I understand the female convicts are in a short time 
to be removed to Mountjoy Prison. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Geo. J. Wycherley, Medical Superintendent. 

The Chairman and Directors 
Government Prisons. 



PROTESTANT CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Cork, January, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — The conduct of the prisoners under my charge during the past 
year has been, with very few exceptions, highly satisfactory. Of some, I think 
good hopes may be entertained respecting the future, notwithstanding the diffi- 
cidties which beset them on leaving the prison in their endeavours to obtain an 
honest livelihood, which arise not only from the usual temptations, but also 
from the reluctance of persons generally to take them into their service. 

One has died, who was almost the whole time from the date of her admission 
to the prison an inmate of the hospital. She seemed, as far as man could judge, 
truly penitent, and to have an humble and confiding trust in God her Saviour. 
Her removal was, I firmly believe, a happy release. 

Divine service has been regularly performed every Sunday, and the Holy 
Communion occasionally administered. I have also attended twice, at least, 
each week, as usual, for catechetical instruction and visiting. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Gilbert M. M‘Cord, Chaplain Cork Government Prison. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons. 



ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Cork, January 1, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit to you my Report of the Female 
Convicts of the Cork Government Prison committed to my care for the year 
ending 31st December, 1 857. From my own observations I may state that the 
conduct of the prisoners has been, on the whole, for the past year, good. As 
the greater majority of the convicts enter the prison in gross ignorance of the 
rudiments of religion, I suggest that a small portion of time would he devoted 
on school days to the teaching of catechism. This suggestion, _ I am happy to 
say, has been acted upon by the teachers, who are most zealous in the discharge 
of this as well as of their other onerous duties. I made this request, not from any 
personal motives, but that I might be enabled to devote more of my time to the 
confessional, where I consider the reformation of the prisoners is principally 
wrought. I make it my business to go through the classes on Sunday, in order 
to ascertain the progress they have made in religious knowledge, and also to 
explain to them a portion of the catechism. 

I feel happy in being able to state that many of those poor creatures have 
benefited much by the instructions they get. 

I trust that a great portion of them will leave the prison reformed women, 
from their attention to their religious duties. I am aware that some who have 
been discharged during the past year are now earning their bread honestly. A 
great boon has been conferred on the prisoners by your board, in founding a 
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house of refuge in Dublin. I am delighted to learn that many, after having Cork 
spent some months there, are now employed, and giving much satisfaction. Female 

I am convinced that the admirable reformatory system which you have intro- Convict 
duced into the convict prisons will be productive of the best results as regards RIS0N ' 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of the prisoners. Roman 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, Catholic 

John Sheehan, Roman Catholic Chaplain. Report™ ‘ 
The Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Castle, Dublin. 



SCHOOLMISTRESS’ REPORT. 

Cork, January 2, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — In submitting our Report of the management of the school for 
the year ending December 31st, 1857, we have the satisfaction of stating that 
a marked and decided improvement has taken place amongst the prisoners. 

We send a detailed statement of the numbers in the different classes. In that 
table will be included many women who, at the beginning of the year 1857, were 
unable to spell, and a very considerable number who did not even know the 
alphabet, all of whom are now able to read and write fairly ; and there are some 
who at the same period were hardly able to read the First Book, who can now read 
the Sequel and Third Book with ease — who have made fair progress in spelling, 
writing, in the outlines of geography, and in what we find most difficult to make 
them understand, the elementary parts of arithmetic. The generality of the 
prisoners come here knowing nothing save the practice of vice and self-indul- 
gence, never having been taught to look beyond their present state: they 
are actuated by no motive but that of self, and with it come the corres- 
ponding propensities which constitute the bad members of society 5 but when 
instruction is imparted to them, a new light appears to dawn upon their 
understanding, and with few exceptions seems to create reflections to the 
effect, that if they had received an early education they never would have 
fallen into crime. 

An important improvement we consider to be the increasing anxiety 
evinced by the prisoners to obtain a respectable knowledge of the subjects 
taught ; and this is so general, that the only exceptions may be said to be 
in cases of extreme age or obtuseness of senses. 

We have found the system of school marks extremely useful in maintaining 
uniformity of attention to study. A deprivation of a mark is almost inva- 
riably followed by greater diligence and better conduct. 

We may here remark that prisoners in probation make a very rapid pro- 
gress during the time, as they have more leisure for study, and less oppor- 
tunity of communication with the other prisoners. 

The present confined dimensions of the school-room have been an obstacle 
to varying the instructions as fully as the National system demands; but as 
we understand a removal to another prison is contemplated, we think it 
only necessary to state the fact. 

We are visited daily by the superintendent, who takes a very great inte- 
rest in the promotion of education, and encourages the prisoners by her 
presence and by her zeal for their moral and religious improvement. 

We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servants, 

Mart O’Hanlon. 
Eliza M. Crosbie. 

The Directors of Government Prisons, 

Castle, Dublin. 



Reading First Book, . . • .115 

„ Second Book, . . . .90 

,, Sequel, . . • .100 

,, Third Book, . . . .35 

„ Fourth Book, • • • .60 

„ Fifth Book, . . • .16 

iTotal, . ,416 



School- 
mistress ' 
Report. 
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SMITHFIELD INTERMEDIATE PRISON. 



LECTURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1857. 

Gentlemen, — Since the publication of my last Annual Report as Lecturerin tlie 
Smithfield Institution for Exemplary Prisoners, I have had no occasion to intro- 
duce any change or changes whatever in the system of education pursued during 
the previous year. 

In connexion with my duties as lecturer, there are others of paramount im- 
portance to be attended to, and which have engaged my closest attention during 
the past year, as I felt that upon their faithful discharge depended, in a great 
measure, the success of a system regarding which many conflicting opinions are 
entertained in England, and were formerly entertained in Ireland. However, as 
I purpose noticing the duties here alluded to in the proper place, I shall confine 
myself for the present to the statistical portion of my report. 

During the year just expired the effects of the moral and industrial training 
of the men in the intermediate stage of imprisonment were such as to afford well- 
founded hopes for their future welfare ; and these effects were not only apparent 
in the improved habits of the men within tlie Institution, but showed, and con- 
tinue to show themselves most forcibly in the self-reliant and industrious habits 
of the great majority of the men outside who have passed through the Institution. 
At the commencement of the present year there were remaining in the Institu- 
tion 81 prisoners, and during the year the number received amounted to 31G, 
thus showing a total of 397 to be accounted for. Out of this number there still 
remain 91 men, 39 of whom are at the Lusk Prison Huts 5 the remaining 52 in 
the Institution at Smithfield. Thus it appears that 306 have passed through the 
Institution during the present year. Of this number 159 were released on 
tickets of licence; 135 discharged absolutely; 10 remanded to other prisons ; and 
the remaining 2 died. 

These figures are in some measure startling, no doubt ; but to be able to 
account satisfactorily for the majority of these numbers is, perhaps, still more 
surprising. That such can be done, however, is beyond controversy. 

The Constabulary report monthly 011 the men not employed in the district 
under my inspection, which includes the County and City of Dublin. There are 
at the time I write 61 men employed in my district, on whom I report twice in 
each month. 

Subjoined is a copy of the Visitation Report Form : — 



When discharged. 


Name. 


Age. 


Residence. ! 


Employor. 


Nature of Employment. 


Weekly 

Wages. 


Observa- 

tions. 


13 June, 1856, 


J.L. 


25 


T 1. 


O’N. & Co. 


| Labourer in Mill, 


12 s. 





This form when filled furnishes the necessary information as to how the men 
are employed, the nature of employment, the wages received, residence, and 
other particulars too numerous to specify. I 11 the Observation column are given 
the opinions of the employers, the statements of the employed, and my own 
opinion likewise when necessary. In addition to the reports of the Constabu- 
lary there is a constant communication kept up with the discharged men ; and it 
is worthy of remark that the majority of the men released unconditionally rep}7 
to our communications as readily as those over whom surveillance is still 
exercised. 
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That a man released on licence should feel no hesitation in replying to any Smith- 
communication coming from the prison authorities, is but natural to suppose ; 
for though he enjoys liberty he is, nevertheless, fully conscious that lie is tree DIATE 
only on certain conditions, and that while he holds a ticket of licence he stands p RIS0N> 

on the land of freedom with one leg only. _ 

All communications received from discharged prisoners are copied into a Lecturer's 
Letter-Book by the Registrar. By means of this book the working of the sys- lieport. 
tem can be seen at one glance ; and the manner in which the system is appreciated 
by the men outside is fully testified by the gratitude which pervades the tone 01 
letters received even from Irish ticket-of-leave men. 

I have just mentioned that there are at present 61 men employed in the 
county and city of Dublin ; 56 of these hold tickets-of-licence ; the. remainder 
are free men, over whom I have no control, but, nevertheless, are visited by me, 
and gladly do they welcome my visits, for when idle, I exert myself in procuring 
employment for them. . , . „ 

In my report for the year 1856, I stated that the securing of employment lor 
the men, previous to their discharge, was a self-imposed duty of mine-— a duty 
which I still continue to perforin gladly, willingly, and cheerfully, and, permit 
me to add, with a success which is extremely gratifying. ... 

The task, nevertheless, is occasionally not a very easy one •, but its importance 
to the friendless and homeless prisoners is too great to permit difficulties to 
interpose, if these difficulties can be overcome by any amount of exertion within 

m TliTlxample which Christ has loft us in His promise to the good thief on the 
cross should be before every teacher engaged to contribute his mite to the worh 
of criminal reformation 5 and though he may entertain greater hopes or eftecting 
the reformation of a juvenile, yet he is not to despair of the reformation 01 an 
adult by proper discipline, however improbable it may at first sight appear. 

I have from a very early age regarded the mission of a teacher as a lng 1 anc 
important one, though I must confess it is not considered so by some ; but it 
always struck me that teachers were, generally speaking, apt to consider them- 
selves too elevated beyond the ordinary class of society with which mom then 
position they must necessarily come in contact day after day. 1 now m oan e 
working- classes. This opinion, formed, I might say, m youth, was strengthened 
by an after-knowledge of the same opinion being entertained by educationists 
whose writings have formed part of my studies of late years. I cannot bung 
to mind at present the name of that thinker who said that 

“A good schoolmaster is a man who ought to know a great deal more than he 
teaches, in order to teach with intelligence and taste; who must 
soliere, ana yet have an elevated mind to enable lmn to preserve that dignity ot 
sentiments, and even of manners, without which he will never obtam ‘Respect 
and confidence of families. He must possess a rare mixture ot mildness and firm ^ 
ness ■ for he is the inferior of many, and yet must bo the abject servant of none , 
aware of his rights, but thinking much more of Ins duty, setting ™ ‘ a ’J? ^ 

the adviser of every one, especially never trying to i renounce £ die 

with his vocation from a strong conviction that he is < Jol “e 
within the sphere of his school in the service ot elementary education, which lor mm 
is the service of God and man.” 

Such should be the mission of every te'acher ; but to me .the ® 
teacher appears still more important. He is to act the paient and 
friend, as^ well as the teacher. He Is a teacher not alone of tljoso who 
have never known the school, but wbo also having been acquainted with mno 
“Ive man from it ; or’, more important still, a teacher ofthose whoh^vc 
known neither God’s law nor man’s law, and who are as 

of relirion as of knowledge. He should remember that no cheeiiul home, no 
affectionate parent, no gay companion, no pleariug pastime, ^dT^tb^hom? 
the “ hell tolls the hour for retiring.” Ho ! The narrow cell is then home , 
their own unhappy thoughts their companions ; and the , 0t 

their sleeping-place then- pastime, listening to the clashing of bolts and bars. 

™ The' thoughts of the prisoner when alone in a great measure- dqiend upon the 
mental food given to them during the day to digest, and we all know bow tr 
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Smith- it ia that “bad thoughts quickly, ripen into bad actions.” The nri„™ v 
must tear m mind that his pupils are the children of affliction 
™ of *em have been, in crime, even from their mothers’ breasts. ™]^ do 

sXafty- 800111 ^ 110116 0f * e m ° St lmp0rtant bl ' andles of his profession- 

“ Wh a t gem hath dropp’d and sparkled o’er his chain 
The tear most sacred, shed for others’ pain • 

That starts at once bright, pure, from pity’s mine 
Already polished by the hand divine.” ’ 

The. prison teacher must not only teach_he must convince. He must win 
the affections of Ins pupils before his advice can take effect upon their minds 
hearts ; and this he can best do by proving to them that he i/not alone a h™ane 
ofhcer, but a sympathizing friend. By this means he will soon eomma™the 
attention of his pupils ; cosily mspn-e them with a love for knowledge, aXreate in 
their bosoms a lively confidence. Such a teacher’s authority is sXto he re- 
spected, and the man himself esteemed ; and, as an agent in the world of criminal 
reformation, he is second to none. We should hear ?n mind that though ‘W 
of adversity," there are times when adversity hardens ^hearts Iff 
her children, and borrows her sharpest stmg from impatience,” especially from 
that impatience winch is the characteristic of the majority of prisoners 7 

nrii'XXTPX ¥ bas a great effect even on the in’coirigibie 

KL nff ’ c f P ludeutl > r and wisely .gnven. Of course, we should not expect to see 
the effect all at once; but continue the medicine at proper intervals and in 
proper doses, and the results will soon manifest themselves.^ We should not ex- 
d»t! t°i ? Uge v der - m toeasta of old and frequent offenders the same horror and 

for akf the u f +r m f th ' at °r dveS may have > but **’ we CTen c ™ get them to 

forsake the paths of crime wc do a great deal. “ It is one thing to make a man 

tarn his head, and another to make him see with our eyes.” I hone the dav 
may yet come when an institution for the training of reformatory teachers wffl 
be established m Ireland. Such an institution mSst, soon 
ized. The country requires it, and the number of the rising criminal generation 
of the empire proclaims its necessity and utility. The pedantic, mechanical and 
“l hXdwrft f la , t0taUy ™1 ua ^ ded for tile post of Prison Schoolmaster.’ 
Iienoi? ™7 t i” 6 PeAapS; on what may be considered irrelevant to this 
“ 1 e Kout remmdm s * ose who hold appointments 

thefrCrS?OT ar ' ThfwSfs f’ ey ar ° m f de by ™ ankind than what they are made by 
• -r he wolf 1S ferocious because hunted from a whelp The snake 

undffly P eoerced Bm abo°ve slX pur5ue • The chM S™ws surly became 
with cruelty and injustice by hfs bmthe/mTn!” U ”’ , ' lSt ° rUel be ° aUSe purs " ed 

themrfvSt^ledde! Si ° Uld MUe “ Ce ^ C ° nduCt ° f the Pris011 Teactel ' s is fer 
-JSSte a!?® P™ oners who have entered and passed through the Smith- 
Class^ln 1 ® f!?, r !, aent year wefe abl ° t0 taad the Second and Third 

nor wri S X Stl1 tliere a . lai 'g e “™ b <* who could neither read 

where observed that P*‘^ 8 ^, ver y bttle mteUe Otual attainments. I have else- 
ferine from thp efTpptc n ° 1 f ,^ se . we l 1 :' G men advanced age; more were suf- 
the itno-lish phthalmic d !? eases i whilst others were unable to speak 

attended ta t ®tb S fl s > d stiff hold that, had their education been 

of ™ 3tage V f tlleir “Praonmeirt, the number deplorably 

smaller mere ra<bments °f knowledge would have been much 

twelve monthf ‘ lc ?’?“' emeI1 ta of the men who were discharged during the last 
twdTO months may, with a very near approach to complete accuracy, bo estimated 
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Reading : — 

Number reading First Book, 

Number reading Second Book, . 

Number reading Sequel, .... 
Number reading Third Book, 

Number reading Fourth Book, . 

Writing : — 

Number making Letters 

Number writing Large Hand, 

Number writing Small Hand, 

Arithmetic : — 

Number making Figures only, . ... 

Number learning Notation and Numeration, 
Number learning Simple Rules, . 

Number learning Compound Rules, 

Number learning Proportion and above, 



Smith- 

27 field 

7 1 Interme- 

50 DIATE 

73 Prison. 

71 

Lecturer’s 

Report. 

31 

78 

183 



17 

29 

129 

83 

34 



Number unable to Read, Write, or make Figures, 

From these statistics it appears that twenty-seven men were discharged from 
the institution who could neither read nor write. These men improved other- 
wise, and many of them may justly he considered to have acquired an education 
which fitted them to encounter the struggles which they must expect to meet in 
future life ; an educatiou of such a nature that can only he appreciated by 
results. My chief aim has been to form character, appeal to the heart, awaken 
the man from his long and heavy slumber, and mate him alive to his own inte- 
rest. In doing this, I have ever borne in mind, that I was educating men, and 
men, too, destined to handle the trowel or the saw, the spade or the pick-axe, or 
carry the bod. I endeavoured to make tliem see and believe that 1 am a 
labourer myself, though labouring in a sphere different from that in which they 
have been placed by Providence. , . , . , . - 

Many of our former poisoners are now sober and industrious men, obeying the 
laws of the country, and respecting a Government, which many of them from 
infancy were taught to suspect and abhor. , . 

The progress made by the great majority of the prisoners, during their sojourn 
at Smithfield has been in the highest sense of the word satisfactory. _ Able and 
wise men have borne testimony to this ; therefore, further comment is unneces- 
sary especially as any man so much interested in an institution as I am and am 
bound to be, in this of Smithfield, is always viewed with suspicion no matter how 
sincere and true may be his assertions as to the progress of those under his 

Before commencing to read, the men are told that from every sentence they 
read, they must as far as possible derive some new information, and be able to 
ten in tbeir own words the pith of the information received when interrogated 
by tlie teacher or any of their class-feUows. This sharpens their intellect, 

■ engages their attention, makes the lesson interesting and at the same time 
instructive to all. Should any man be unable to answer a question arising 
directly from what he has read, he reads the sentence or sentences again and 
again until he sufficiently understands it, so as to answer to the satisfaction ot 
the class the question or questions put by any of its members. The attention 
of the whole class is thus elicited and kept up ; for no man knows when he may 
he called upon to put a question to the reader or to answer one himself, lhe 
results of this simple, and, let me hope, effective plan are gratifying , tlie more so 
when it is considered that the pupils are not hoys but men, and men, too, who are 
after putting in a hard day’s work. Of course I now speak of those men able 
to read the Second Book of Lessons or those above it. . c 

With the men reading the First Book the following plan m adopted : Suppose 
for instance, I am teaching them to read the sentence ‘ Can it he Pat 01 Sam. 
After reading it, they are asked its meaning ; if unable to answer, they are first 
told that a question L asked. They are then told why the big or capital letters 
appear in the sentence, and directed to use capital letters when wntmg then 
own names. They are asked what names are Pat and Sam contractions for, or 
in other words to give their names in full. We next speak of the word can, 
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wlmt it means there, and is the same word ever used to express anything else 
Of course they tell me it is a name of a tin vessel also. Then we talk about tii 
■Where it is found — what it is— the various purposes to which it is applied ■ and 
before we close our conversation wo eventually find that “ can ’’ does not mein 
the tin implement, but moans is it possible or is it likely that Pat or Sam is the 
person meant. But tin brings us to tlic tin mines of Cornwall, and I do not lose 
the chance to talk about other vessels such as pints, quarts, barrels, hogsheads 
Sic. And should time permit, we generally have an interesting discourse about 
the blessings of education, and the many sad disadvantages which its privations 
entail ; and quarts, pints, and other measures naturally allow us to talk about 
temperance and intemperance. And here let me, in common justice to the pri- 
soners, observe, that their efforts to make up for the misspent past must be wit- 
nessed to be appreciated. My conversation, even while 1 teach them to spell to 
them meaningless little words, are consoling and I trust interesting, for I eudea- 
vonr to make them so. 

To men engaged at labour every day in the world outside, sitting down at its 
close to receive literary instruction, is not a pleasant task, as my former long 
experience in the field of adult education has taught me to believe. But with 
my present pupils the case is quite different. Gladly do the Smithfield men 
approach the task, and cheerfully do they welcome the hour of its commencement. 
It may seem egotistic in me to say, that next to the hour which brings to them 
the glad tidings of their liberty, they welcome and with delight look forward to 
that at which their literary labours commence each evening. To teachers and 
pupils the time set apart for literary instruction in Smithfield is welcome. 

“To business that we love we rise betime, 

And go to it with delight.” 

The monitorial system is adopted in Smithfield, and who it maybe asked are 
the monitors ? They are those prisoners whose literary attainments are superior 
to the great majority of their comrades, and whose zeal to instruct their illiterate 
and untaught companions is most commendable. By this means a division of 
labour is effected, and the progress of the men accelerated to a very considerable 
extent. I have said a divisional' labour, I should have said a division of plea- 
sure ; for in Smithfield, labour in every department is such. And why ? Is it for 
the precarious emolument which they receive as compensation for their labour? 
Is. it a desire to merit the approbation of the officers placed over them ? Is it a 
wish to excel in quantity and quality of work their fellow-labourers ? True it is 
that all these combined have a powerful effect, but they dwindle into compara- 
tive insignificance before the grand and all-powerful cause, Hope, whose star 
ever shines over them, and cheers and encourages them onward in tlieir labours. 
Hope is the main spring of our machinery, it puts the hands and heads of our 
inmates to work, and excites us all to discharge our duties with fidelity and 
integrity ; for men and officers feel an interest in the success of the Institution, 
an interest which can be estimated only by those who see us at all times and in 
all our phases. With us, hope is the great support, the only beacon to liberty. 
In fine, it is by the benign influence of this “ star of immortality,” that the refor- 
mation of the juvenile or adult prisoner can be effected. Truly and with much 
wisdom has the poet said that Hope— 

1 ‘ Sheds on afflicted minds the halm of comfort, 

Believes the load of poverty, sustains 

The captive bending with the weight of bonds, 

And smoothes the pillow of disease and pain.” 

I now,, gentlemen, beg to direct your attention to another and perhaps one of 
the most important phases in the system of educational and moral training pursued 
m Smithfield. . I allude to the lectures delivered by me to the men evening after 
evening. Subjoined is a list of the subjects upon which I lectured during the past 
year, and a copy of which by your directions is furnished each week to your 
office. 
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Lectures Delivered in the Smithfield Reformatory Institution. Smith- 

January 5-10, 1857 Self-denial and Decision of Character. Canada and its i NTERBlE - 

Resources. Taxes. The Rivers, Lakes, and Mountains of the World. True diate 
H onesty. Competitive Examination. Prison. 

January 12-17, 1857. — Conscientiousness respecting discharge of duty. The 

Employer and Employed. The Drainage of Europe. The Atmosphere. Truth. Lecturer's 
Competitive Examination. Report. 

January 19-24, 1857 Contentment. The Precious Metals. Western Aus- 

tralia and its Resources. Winter and its Blessings. Eorm of the Earth. Com- 
petitive Examination. 

January 26-31, 1857. — Woods and Eorests. Advantages of Self-government. 

A General Reformatory Address. Presence of Mind. Great Britain and her 
Colonies. Competitive Examination. 

February 2-7, 1857 Conscientiousness respecting the property of others. Gra- 

titude due by the men of Smithfield to the English Government. The Mysteries 
of the Deep. Temperance and the Cost of Drunkenness. The World of Plants. 
Competitive Examination. 

February 9-14, 1857. — Conduct towards Superiors and Inferiors. Labour; its 
Claims and its Rewards. Who should Emigrate. Canada and her Resources. 

Truth. Competitive Examination. 

February 16-21, 1857 Conscientiousness as to Debt. Savings’ Banks. and their 

Advantages. Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. Curiosities of Physical 
Geography. Emigration the Road to Prosperity and Independence. Competitive 
Examination. 

February 23-28, 1857 .—The Way to Wealth. Temperance; its Blessings and 
its Rewards. The Drainage of the World. The Atmosphere and its Uses. Aus- 
tralia and her Gold Eields. Competitive Examination. 

March 2-7, 1857 Gratitude and Ingratitude. The Wisdom' and Goodness of 

God displayed in His Works. The Human Heart. The Ocean. New South 
Wales. Competitive Examination. # 

March 9-14, 1857. — Conscientiousness as to adhering to a Promise. The 
Precious Metals. Water. Honesty. The Use of Maps, and Geographical Terms, 
Explained. Competitive Examination. . 

March 16 - 21 , 1857 Sincerity and Insincerity. Holy day. Envy; its Miseries 

and Antidotes. The Human Frame. Habit. Competitive Examination. 

March 23-28, 1 857 Self-service and Self-dependence. Idleness and its Miseries. 

The Creation. Everything in Nature conducive to the good of mankind. Winter 
an Emblem of Life. Competitive Examination. 

March 30 to April 4, 1857 Modesty. Revenge ; Miseries of. Contentment; 

Happiness of. Industry. Conscientiousness respecting the Reputation of others. 
Competitive Examination. , 

April 6-11, 1857. — Conscientiousness in adhering to a Promise. The Air we 
Breathe. The Seasons. The Water we Drink. Nil. Competitive Examination. 

April 13-18, 1857 Pauperism; its Causes and Remedies. Self-examination; 

importance of. The Motions of the Earth. The Australian Colonies, their Rise 
and Progress. Independence ; how to attain it. Competitive Examination. 

April 20-25, 1857 Physical Features of the Continents. Emigration — New 

South Wales; its Rise and Progress. Forgiveness of Injuries. The Vegetable 
Kingdom, No. 1. Geographical Terms— Latitude and Longitude. Competitive 
Examination. . . _ , 

April 27 to May 1, 1857 The Adaptation and Distribution of Plants. Intem- 

perance. Emigration, No. 2, Victoria. The Crown of Labour. Geography; its 
Divisions. Competitive Examination. 

May 4-9, 1857 Contentment and its Blessings. Size, Colour, and Pressure of 

the Ocean. Emigration and its Advantages. Marine Vegetation. Physical 
Feature of the Continents. Competitive Examination. 

May 11-16, 1857. Waves and Currents, and their Causes. Intemperance and. 

its Miseries. The Drainage of the Continents. Our World. in Relation to the 
Universe. Nature a School for the Heart. Competitive Examination. 

May 18-23, 1857. — The Poles, the Equator, and the Hemispheres. Causes and 
Effects of the Earth's Annual Motion. Respect due to Superiors. The Weight 
and Measurement of the Earth. Instability of Earthly Things. Competitive Ex- 
amination. , 

May 25 30, 1857 Temperance and its Blessings. Winds and Tempests. 

Canada and her Resources. (Thursday)— no Lecture on this day. Influence of 
the Sun on the Creation. Competitive Examination. . 

June 1-6, 1857 Self-Examination of Conscience (Importance of.) Emigration, 

New South Wales. Emigration, Victoria. Emigration, South Australia. Emi- 
gration, (Lusk) Canada. Friday evening Mr. Organ Lectures at Lusk. Competi- 
tive Examination, 
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Smith. June 8-13, 1857. — Scandal, the Mischief of. Peculiarities of the Sea. CLusliV- 
field Manures and Rotation of Crops. (Thursday, Holyday.) The Continents the 
Interne- Size and Forces that Raisa them. Competitive Examination. 
diate June 15-20, 1857 — Savings Banks. Healthy Homes. Figure and Position of 
Prison, the Earth. (Lusk), Preparation of Land and Cultivation. Truth and Trust 
f Competitive Examination. 

Lecturer's j une 22-27, 1857. — What it is doing, (Smithfield.) No Lecture on Tuesday, Mr 
Report, Organ Lectures at Lusk. Necessity and Use of Air. Magnificence of God* Dis- 
played in the Creation. (No Lecture on Friday, Mr. Organ Lectures at Lusk.) 
Competitive Examination. '* 

June 29 to July 4, 1 857. — Slander, Baseness of. Reformatory Address. Capital 
and Labour, (Lusk.) Emigration, Advantages of. Labour, its Rewards. Com- 
petitive Examination. 

July 6-11, 1857 — Power and Wisdom of God Displayed in the Ocean. (Tues- 
day) at Lusk, Lecture there. Evening Hours ; how to Spend them. Temperance • 
its Blessings. At (Lusk), the Ocean ; its Colour, Pressure, and Saltness. Tides 
Waves, and Currents. Competitive Examination. 

July 13-18, 1857 — The Government of Our Passions. Form, Magnitude, and 
Motions of the Earth. At (Lusk), Nourishment and Growth of Plants. Physical 
Features of the Old World. At (Lusk), the Culture of Green Crops ; the Turnip. 
Competitive Examination. 

July 20-25, 1857.— Industry, its Rewards. (Tuesday, at Lusk)— Food. Disease 
and Longevity of Plants. Annual Motion of the Earth, and its Causes. Climates. 
Providence of God manifested in the Distribution of Vegetables. Competitive 
Examination. 

July 27 to August 1, 1857 — Self-Reliance and Self-Control. Emigration— New 
South Wales. (Wednesday, Lusk) — The Soil we Cultivate. The Measurement of 
the Earth. ( Friday, Lusk) — Diseases and Sleep of Plants. Competitive Exami- 
nation. Temperance and its Blessings. 

August 3-8, 1857 (Lusk) — British Colonies — Australia. Air. Water. Truth, 

Falsehood and Slander. (Lusk) — Rotation of Crops. Competitive Examination. 
Fidelity in the Discharge of Duty. 

August 10-15, 1857 — (Lusk) — Parsnips, Carrots, and Mangel Wurzel. Mr. 
Organ will read a Paper on Reformation of Prisoners. Conscientiousness Res- 
pecting the Property of Others. Formation of Snow and Ice. (Lusk) — Emigra- 
tion and who should Emigrate. Competitive Examination. (Sunday) — Rapidity 
with which Life passes away. 

August 17-22, 1857. — (Lusk) — Division of Character.. Conscientiousness as to 
Debt.. Thunder and Thunder Storms. The Apparent ' Motions of the Heavens. 
Peculiarities in the Vegetable Kingdom. Competitive Examination. Creation. 

August 24-29, 1857. — (Lusk) — Culture of Corn Crops : Wheat. The Atmosphere. 
British Subjects and British Laws. The Ocean — its Mysteries. (Lusk) — Soils and 
their Treatment. Competitive Examination. (Lusk) — Temperance and its 
Blessings. 

August 31 to September 5, 1857. — (Lusk) — Canada and her Resources. Figure, 
Density and Temperature of the Earth. Industry and its Rewards. The Tides. 
(Lusk) — Conscientiousness as to the Discharge of Duties. Competitive Examina- 
tion. Winter an Emblem of Life. 

September 7-12, 1857. — (Lusk) — Agricultural Implements and their uses. 
Honesty, Contentment, and. Happiness. Waves and Currents. The Seasons. 
Zones and Climates. Competitive Examination. Envy, its Misery and Antidote. 

4 September 14-19, 1857 — (Lusk) — Self-Service and Self-Dependence. Conscien- 
tiousness — as to Fair Dealing. Drainage of the Continents. The Sun. (Lusk) 
— Soil. Competitive Examination. Truth. 

September 21-26, 1857 (Lusk) — Magnanimity. Latitudes and Longitudes. 

Man’s Indifference to the Works of Nature. Australia — its Mines and Pasture 
Lands. (Lusk) — The Growth of Trees. Competitive Examination. Forgiveness 
and Forbearance. 

September 28 to October 3, 1857 (Lusk) — The Telegraph and its uses. Fru- 
gality and Contentment. How to observe the Heavens. Emigration — Canada 

and her Resources. (Lusk) — The Creation. Competitive Examination. Life and 
Death. 

October 5-10, 1857 — (Lusk)— The Road to Wealth. Water. Holyday. Re- 
flections upon the Firmament. (Lusk) — Sensibility of Plants. Competitive Exa- 
mination. The Drunkard’s Career. Mr. Long read a Paper on Contentment and 
Religious Repose of Mind, written by Mr. Organ. 

October 12-17, 1857. — (Lusk) — Self-Denial and Decision of Character. Tides 
and Currents. True Honesty. Winter and its Blessings. (Lusk) — Presence of 
Mind. Competitive Examination. Temperance and its Blessings. 

, October 19-24, 1857. — (Lusk) — New South Wales — its Rise and Progress. Phy- 
sical Geography of the Continents, Outlines of. Presence of Mind — its Advan- 
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tages. Human Frame. (Lusk) — -Domestic Happiness. Competitive Examina- Saliva- 
tion. Eetrospect of our Lives. (Lusk)— Bank and Eire-side, "by Mr. Long ; field 
paper written by Mr. Organ. Interme- 

October 26-31, 1857. — (Lusk) — Man — his Happiness and Weakness. Self-Ser- diate 
vice and Self-Dependence. The Human Heart. English Navigation of the 1 8th Prison. 

Century. (Lusk)— Emigration—' Victoria. Competitive Examination. Grateful 

. Kemembrance of Past Mercies. (Lusk) — Mr. Long will read a Paper on Con- Lecturer's 
tentment and Religious Repose of Mind, written by Mr. Organ. Report. 

November 2-7, 1857 — (Lusk) — Conduct towards Superiors and Inferiors. Ocean 
Beds and Ocean Gardens. Industry and Frugality. Currents and Climates of the 
Sea. (Lusk) — Heroism. Competitive Examination. (Smithfield) — Benevolence. 

(Lusk) — Care of God for his Creatures, by Mr. Long; paper written by Mr. 

Organ. 

November 9-14, 1857 — (Lusk) — Distribution of Man. The Cost of Drunkenness. 
Emigration— Sydney Past and Present. Biography-Lord Brougham and Demetz. 

(Lusk)— Feeding and Management of Horses. Competitive Examination. The 
Seasons an Emblem of Human Life. (Lusk) — Mr. Long will read a Paper on 
Self-Control, written by Mr. Organ. Competitive Examination. 

November 16-21, 1857. — (Lusk) — The Atmosphere. Ocean Shells and their 
Inhabitants. The Colonies of Great Britain. Importance of Education to the 
Poor. (Lusk)— Who should Emigrate. Competitive Examination. Magnanimity, 
paper written hy Mr. Organ. (Lnsk) — Conscientiousness respecting the Property 
of others. 

Novetnber 23-28, 1857 — (Lusk) — Conscientiousness respecting the Reputation 
of others. Winds and Tempests. Endowment of God to Man. Philanthropists— 

Mrs. Carolini Chisholm. (Lusk) — Decision of Character. Competitive Exami- 
nation. Filial Affection. (Lusk) — Self-Service and Self-Dependence. 

November 30 to December 5, 1857. — (Lusk) — The Firmament. Benevolence. The 
Drainage of the Continents. Strength of Men. (Lusk)-Heroism. Competitive 
Examination. (Lusk) — Couscientiousness in Keeping a Promise. God seen in 
His Works. 

December 7-12,1857. — (Lusk) — . Station and Dress. Great Women — Mrs. 

Somerville and Mrs. Stowe. Aborigines of Australia. Slander — its Evils. (Lusk) 

— The Bee — its Life and Labours. Competitive Examination. (Lusk) — Frugality, 
paper written hy Mr. Organ. Reflections upon Self. 

December 14-19, 1857. — (Lijsk) — The Human Mind. Plants and Animals of 
Australia. . Procrastination. Private Duties of Life. (Lusk)— Habit. Competi- 
tive Examination. (Lusk) — Mr. Long will read a Paper on Sincerity and Insin- 
cerity, written by Mr. Organ. Intemperance. 

December 21-26, 1857. — Education — the kind most Useful. Life, Infancy, 

Youth, and Manhood. _War — when Just and when Unjust. Hope — its Influence 
on the Mind. Palestine, Remarkable Places in. Competitive Examination. 

(Lusk) — Mr. Long will read a Paper on Slander and Envy, written by Mr. Organ. 

December 28 to January 2, 1858 — -(Lnsk) — The Independence of a Soldier’s Life. 

Life— its Maturity and Decline. Emigration — the qualifications requisite in an 
Emigrant to insure Success. Wise Sayings of Wise Men. Meditation on the 
Forthcoming Year. Competitive Examination. Old Age and Death, paper 
written by Mr. Organ. (Lusk) — Instability of Earthly Things, written by Mr. 

Organ. 

It is worthy of notice that the lectures on emigration and moral subjects are 
listened to with the greatest attention by all, and received in a spirit which proves 
or gives hope that the hearts of the hearers are awakening from that torpidity 
into which in the old prison days they had fallen. 

There are, indeed, to be found educationists opposed to the system of lecturing 
whose position and literary acquirements entitle them to respect and their opinions 
to weighty consideration. 

First awarding to these gentlemen that credit ever due to the expression of a 
heartfelt conviction and conscientious belief of any subject, and at any hazard 
I respectfully beg to dissent from the opinions of these able, and no doubt, right- 
minded men. By lectures, properly selected of course, much can be done in the 
reformatory world. Some able and experienced educationists hold the same 
opinion. “ I quite concur,” writes the Rev. F. C. Cooke, one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools in England, “ with my colleague, the Rev. H. Moseley, in 
the remarks which he makes upon the importance of oral teaching, both as 
regards the effect upon the teachers and the benefits received by the students ; 
there can be no doubt that the most remarkable progress of knowledge and in menial 
development , has been effected by the substitution of lectures for a dry and wearisome 
course of textual reading. 
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This statement, gentlemen, coming* from such a source, is surely entitled to 
some consideration, no matter liow great the diversity of opinion may be as to 
the system of lecturing at present pursued in Smithfield and elsewhere. 

If the duty of a Reformatory Teacher be to win the confidence and affections 
of his pupils, to prepare the mental soil for the seeds of morality, to substitute 
in their hearts truth and sincerity for deceit and falsehood, frankness and open- 
ness of character for dissemblance and low cunning ; in fine, to prepare his pupils 
for the world outside, there to act their part as men ; if such be the duties of the 
prison teacher, I hold that he must have recourse to lectures. Of course his 
lectures should be delivered with simplicity and effect, and the subjects such as to 
meet the requirements of his hearers. Thus he may make them new men by 
giving them not mere school knowledge, hut new ideas ; matter upon which to 
ponder in the waking hours passed in their sleeping-rooms ; thus lie may hope to 
draw them out of themselves, and to awaken in them a far higher and holier 
thing than the routine spirit of a good prisoner or a good overgrown schoolboy, 
namely, the active, energetic reading spirit of a good man. To do this he must 
make them acquainted with God’s works in creation, the simplicity of Ilis laws 
must be explained to them, and Ilis providence towards His creatures shown to 
them. 

Hence I tell them of the ocean and its mysteries, of the earth and the wisdom 
displayed in its structure, of the atmosphere and its uses, and of the firmament 
and its beauties. Industry and its rewards they are taught to appreciate. Vice 
and its consequences they are exhorted to avoid ; the justice and the impartiality 
of the laws they are taught to admire and respect ; and in doing this I make no 
attempt at oratory. I speak to them in language simple and sincere, and which 
I have ample reason to believe they understand and appreciate. 

Thus it is, gentlemen, that God is presented to them as the Author of the 
moral law, and the Ruler and the Creator of the universe. And thus it is 
they are made to see, feel, and know that not a flower — 

“But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain 
Of His unrivaH’d pencil.” 

IIow, let me ask, is a knowledge of these tilings, poor of course, to he conveyed 
to the illiterate but in many cases intelligent prisoners ; men who in many cases, 
know the why and wherefore of things better, perhaps, than the teacher himself; 
for it must be remembered that men can he educated though not versed in 
literary lore. Again, how is respect for superiors, obedience to the laws, gra- 
titude for the acts of the good and the humane, and admiration of the 
wise and the great, to he engendered in hearts where crime and viciousness, 
hatred and revenge, long reigned triumphant. How, I repeat, are men who from 
boyhood considered the English Government their oppressors, and the laws of 
the country partial and unjust, to he impressed with the erroneousness of such 
opinions and the folly and injustice of such prejudices, save by an exposition 
suited to their intellect, of the laws which govern society in all its orders and 
classes. Again, how is the spirit of industry to be inculcated, and the reward 
of honest labour which awaits them in our Colonies to be placed patently before 
them, and they be brought to hope that happy homes and cheerful firesides may 
succeed the frowning prison and the uncongenial cell, unless they he shown that 
Self-reliance and Industry can procure all that honest men of the class to which 
they should belong, but from which they have fallen, could hope for. 

How, I would respectfully ask how can such an education, having for its eud 
and aim the amelioration of the prisoner and the good of the commonwealth, be 
imparted, save by lectures suitable to the capacities and wants of the humble 
and the lowly ? But I tear that those opposed to the system of lectures are not ‘ 
fully acquainted with the nature of the lectures, nor the manner in which they 
are delivered. I further fear that their notion of a lecturer is rather elevated, 
and they forget to draw a line of demarcation between lectures ex cathedra and 
lectures of a simple conversational character. Possibly they cannot draw a dis- 
tinction between the lecturer u anxious to make a display of his own learning” 
and the lecturer whose simple and only object is to impart useful knowledge as 
familiarly as his tact will admit, to sow the seeds of morality, and cheer those 
whon^he may know to be men anxious to preserve in the world that character 
which they have earned in prison ; who prove their desire to obliterate the vices • 
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of the past, by their well-doing in the future, and to evince this desire by an Smith- 
anxiety to improve their education, literary from the lecturer, moral and religious pleld 
from the Chaplain. Interme- 

Leetures, therefore, I hold may be delivered, and are delivered with advantage p DIATE 
to prisoners. Procure fit and qualified men to deliver them, and they cannot fail oy * 
to produce results gratifying and satisfactory. And it is with delight I perceive, Lecturer's 
gentlemen, that they are to be delivered by qualified and competent teachers Report. 
under your Board, and that the time set apart for school business is to be the 
same in many of your prisons as that now appointed in Smithfield and at Lusk. 

The evening is the part of the day most suited for the pm’pose, especially with 
adults ; and my experience leads me believe, if evening education be properly 
carried out, neither you, gentlemen, nor the prisoners either, will have cause to 
regret the change thus effected in prison management. 

Turning from, my duties as a lecturer, I come to another feature in my office. 

Whilst attending to the educational wants of the prisoner, I endeavour to make 
myself acquainted with the history of the man. Individualization has always 
appeared to me one of the greatest and most important aids to success in the 
reformation of a criminal — I may add the greatest and sole aid. If you desire to 
reform the criminal, you must make yourself acquainted with his past history and 
future intentions. Therefore I learn the name of the prisoner, his place of birth, 
his age, the circumstances that led to his fall, the number and nature of his former 
convictions, and above all his natural character. In point of fact, his whole 
antecedent life ; and these facts I desire to learn from himself, comparing them 
with the information contained in your official books. 

Acquainted with their antecedents, I converse with the men from time to time, 
and soon I learn from them their future intentions, and the careers upon which 
they purpose to enter ; all this time of course forming my own j udgment as to 
the honesty or dishonesty of their protestations, the reasonableness or unreason- 
ableness of their hopes. 

The importance of individualization of prisoners cannot be overrated. To 
deal with them in the mass would be to commit a grievous error, and to act 
unjustly both towards the prisoners and the public. And here I deem it my 
duty, as a public servant, to observe that no matter how fully individualization 
may be carried out, the wisest observers will at times be deceived. Prisoners 
practise hypocrisy more or less from the moment they first cross the threshold of 
the gaol. I have always looked upon hypocrisy as the armour of the criminal, 
and I must confess that this armour has frequently bid defiance, notwithstanding 
all my efforts, to my humble powers of discrimination. However, I have from 
the first made it a practice to suspect the saintly prisoner and doubt his plausible 
stories — 

11 Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes, 

For villany is not without such rheum ; 

And he, long traded in it makes it seem 
Like rivers of remorse and innocence.’’ 

This advice of the great master of the human heart has not been altogether 
forgotten by me whilst dealing with the men at Smithfield. 

It would be absurd in me to state that I was successful in all instances, nor do 
I for a moment mean to convey that I have been universally successful, but in the 
great majority of cases my efforts to arrive at the natural character of the prisoner 
have not been entirely useless. 

In my last Annual Report on Smithfield, when spealang of the importance of 
individualization, I wrote as follows : w I believe that if such men as ours are not 
individualized, all efforts at reformation, however earnestly made, must of neces- 
sity lose half their effects.” Such was my opinion then ; such, I may add, is my 
proved conviction now. 

I continue my weekly visits to the Infirmary as usual, and there converse with 
the patients and endeavour to cheer them and lessen their pain by hope, a medi- 
cine that seldom fails to sustain them in those times, when unassociated with their 
fellows and suffering from disease or pain, their unformed minds are apt to 
collapse in despair or helplessness. 

The results of the influence of hope, even on the minds of the inmates of the 
hospital, are apparent even to the casual visitor, and have been more than once 

K 
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acknowledged by our kind, humane, and skilful physician, Dr. Brady whose 
name is ever mentioned with gratitude and respect by the prisoners. ^ 

I have already stated that I endeavour to make myself acquainted with the 
antecedents of the men, for which purpose I keep a private note-book. Subjoined 
is a copy of the form of the book : — J 

Form of Note Book. 



No. 


Namo. 


Ago. 


Where 

and 

when 

Convictod. 


Former 

Convic- 

tions 

and 

last 

l Crime. 
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Singlo. 


Date 

of 

Rocop- 

tion. 


If at 
National 
School, 
wliore, 
and how 
long. 


Earnings. 


Re- 

marks. 
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In the “ observation” column is written my opinion of each man when about 
to be discharged ; and should he continue in my district after leaving the prison 
I, at certain intervals, compare my opinion of him as a free man with that which 
I held whilst he was a prisoner. Doubtless these opinions cannot be expected 
always to agree ; but when I find that my power of discrimination between the 
good prisoner and -the good man was at fault, I endeavour most strenuously to 
profit by the discrepancy in my future estimates of character and recommenda- 
tion of men. 

Thus, day after day— in the workshop or in the field — at recreation or at 
work— at study or at voluntary employment — in the prison and in the world- 
on the bed of disease or in the enjoyment of health — I observe their ways, hear 
their tales, listen to their grievances, share their joys, and make myself ac- 
quainted with their hopes and fears — all of which they tell me without any 
attempt to conceal. By means of this identification with them, I endeavour to 
obtain an intimate knowledge of the men, and essay, at the same time, to turn 
such knowledge to his use and advantage, and likewise to the advantage of 
those who shall enter Southfield in the future. 

What a reformatory institution should be is a question now occupying the 
attention of many able men. That religion should form the basis of reforma- 
tion cannot be questioned: take it away, and the formation of a new heart is 
utopian. A criminal devoid of it must necessarily be a bad subject for moral 
and industrial training. The difficulties attending the moral reformation of 
such a man, however, are better known to liis Chaplain, who is more competent 
to deal with them than the writer. I merely mention the all-powerful agent, 
religion, to acknowledge its influence and effect when brought to bear upon the 
heart, though. that heart beat within the bosom of a ticket-of- leave man. Beau- 
tifully and wisely have the effects of religion been expressed by the able and 
good man who wrote — 



“ Oh, the wonders it will accomplish ! It wipes guilt from the conscience, rolls 
the world out of the heart, and darkness from the mind. It will brighten the most 
gloomy scene, smooth the most rugged path, and cheer the most despairing mind. 
It will, put honey into the bitterest cup, and health into the most diseased soul. 
It Will give hope to the heart, health to the face, oil to the head, light to the eye, 
strength to the hand, and swiftness to the foot. It will make life pleasant, labour 
sweet, and death triumphant. It gives faith to the fearful, courage to the timid, 
and strength to the weak. It robs the grave of its terrors, and death of its sting. 
It subdues sin, severs from self, makes faith strong, love active, hope lively, and 
zeal invincible. It gives sonsbip for slavery, robes for rags, makes the cross light, 
and reproach pleasant ; it will transform a dungeon into a palace, and make the 
fires of martyrdom as refreshing as the cool breeze of summer. It snaps legal 
bonds, loosens the soul, clarifies the mind, purifies the affections, and often lifts 
the saint to the very gates of heaven. No man can deserve it, money cannot buy 
or good, deeds procure it ; grace reigns here.” 
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I know and fully appreciate the power that religion exercises over the hearts Smith- 
of hopeful convicts, no matter how great the number, or how appalling the character field 

of their crimes. But I also know how much is to be done for the cri min al before Interme- 
his heart is sufficiently prepared for the reception of the seeds of religion : to fit 
and prepare the heart for this, is one of the grandest and most noble duties of ■ ■ ■- * 
the reformatory teacher. Lecturer's 

But should the moral inculcations of the teacher prove defective, and should Report. 
he find that his motives are suspected by the prisoner, he can then turn round 
and reason on self-interest , ever and always keeping before the convict’s eyes the 
profit and loss of vice, if I may so speak. The pleasures and misfortunes of 
crime must be contrasted. The bitter-misconceived joys of the past, and the 
sorrows of the present, must be dwelt upon ; and, above all, the benign and 
heart-elevating influence of hope must be continually kept before him, as a 
beacon to lure him, if not to light him onward in the path of rectitude. 

Here, perhaps, I should avail myself of an opportunity to disabuse the minds 
of some able men of the very erroneous opinion entertained by them respecting 
the plans devised for the reformation of prisoners at Smithfield. 

They say that no literary teacher should interfere directly or indirectly with 
the religious doctrines of the inmates. In this they are quite right , and such an 
interference would meet from me. prompt and determined opposition, regardless of 
all consequences. 

But I, nevertheless, hold, and ever shall, that it is not only the business, but 
the imperative duty of every man, much less the teacher engaged in the good 
work of criminal reformation, to advise and exhort the culprit to forsake the 
paths of wickedness and crime. This he can do without tampering with his 
religious tenets ; and it is merely this that has been done by me in Smithfield. 

For example : I have endeavoured to impress upon them that every man is 
bound to obey his superiors — to obey the inculcations of his religion — to be 
temperate, honest, self-denying, and patient. I have endeavoured to show them 
that labour is the lot of all, and that he who will not work to support himself in 
honesty is a traitor to his God, and false to his manhood. 

I have already stated in this report that the spirit of self-dependence is incul- 
cated as much as possible, while the men are under training in the intermediate 
stage of imprisonment. This is done by simple conversational lectures on in- 
dustry, frugality, temperance, and self-reliance. They are made familiar with 
the history of great men who, by persevering and zealous assiduity to business, 
have raised themselves to exalted rank and dignified positions. How they 
appreciate such lectures can be best seen upon reference to my bi-monthly re- 
ports. I t hink it unnecessary here to furnish instances of self-reliance practised 
by the men outside, and its effects on their domestic and social comforts. Suffice 
it to state, that there are instances on record in the history of ticket-of-leave 
men in Ireland which prove them self-dependent ; and that they make honest 
and commendable efforts to regain that . position in society which they lost 
through the want of this inestimable quality. 

I endeavour from time to time to impress upon them that “ self-reliance is a 
noble and manly quality of the character ; and that he who exercises it in small 
matters, schools himself by that discipline for its exercise in matters of more 
momentous importance.” 

Besides being self-dependent, the men are truly grateful, and are fully con- 
scious that it is the heartfelt wish and ardent desire of every officer placed .over 
them to see them again restored to society better Christians and better men. 

That gratitude is not altogether a stranger in the hearts of our men, the follow- 
ing letters, but a few types of many now before me, will testify. One poor man 
writes thus : — 

January the lith, 1858. 

Sir, I wish to inform you that on the 28th of November I went home and dressed 

my two little orphans, which they gave you their prayer and blessing until the days 
of their last days of their lives ; and on the 30th of November I paid for to celebrate 
a mass for you and ourselves, which you will have our fervent prayer until our 
death hour ; and, then, on the 1st day of December I reported myself to the con- 
stable in Kilkenny, and I went to look for employment, and gave six days’ travelling, 
and on the 7th I got employment for five months for £B, diet, washing, and 
lodging. G. L. 

K 2 
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The -writer is, as may he inferred, a Roman Catholic ; hut the following from 
the pen of a Protestant, is of a like character : — 

Dairy, November the 1st, 1857 

My dear Sir,— I take the opportunity of sending you those few lines to let you 
know that I am in good health, thanks he to God for all His kind mercies to me 
My dear Sir, I am still at the same work, and is doing very well, thanks he to God 
for it. I would wish very well that you would write me a letter and let me know- 
how Mr. Bradfield is a,nd how Mr. Good is. I need not say any more at present 
but remains your humble servant, ’ 

T. M. 

With these letters I conclude my remarks upon the gratitude of the Smithfield 
men ; but before doing so I should observe, that every days post brings many 
such letters to my door. Letters, too, which show great endurance under cir- 
cumstances which the poor and friendless can only know. Would that the 
humane and philanthropic had an opportunity to peruse some of these commu- 
nications. I do not hesitate to say that were the opportunity to do so afforded 
to many who declaim against the reformation of adult prisoners, they would be 
forced to admit that such an undertaking as that so carried out in Smithfield is 
not altogether hopeless. Could we get men u gently to hear and kindly to 
judge,” the relapse of the few would not overshadow the praiseworthy conduct 
of the many. 

I have now before me letters from the various employers in the city and 
county of Dublin, and throughout the country generally, a few of which I beg 
now to submit : — . 



December 12, 1857. 

biR,— I feel happy to inform you that the three young men you sent me were 
most industrious, honest, and temperate. J. has gone to America, G. has enlisted, 
and R. has made arrangements to apprentice himself to me. He is a very good 
young man. I expect, please God, to he in a position to give work to some more 
of the young men very soon. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 



J. P. Organ, Esq., 

Mespil Cottage. 



R. H., Howth View, county Dublin. 



December 28, 1857. 

Dear Sir, — T he boy, J. K., has been in my employment months, during 

which time he has proved himself an honest, sober, willing, and industrious young 
man. His moral character is exceedingly good and truly praiseworthy. 

Yours, very truly, 



J. P. Organ, Esq., 

Mespil Cottage. 



B. H. , Parmer, county Dublin. 



December 31, 1857. 

Dear Sir, — I have every reason to be satisfied with the men you sent me from 
time to time during the year. There were two men in particular, S. and M., 
who certainly were excellent and most worthy men. S. got married lately, and 
has gone to other employment, which I regret ; M. is still in my establishment, 
and it is right to tell you that there is no man in my employment I respect as 
much. 

I am ready for a couple of like men when you can send them to me. 

Yours, very truly, 

, _ _ „ J. McD., county Dublin. 

J. P. Organ, Esq., 

Mespil Cottage. 



December 22, 1857. 

My dear Sir,— I have now six men of yours engaged on my works ; they are 
willing and very industrious, but I fear the work is too severe for some of them. 
Any able-bodied men yon send me I shall employ them. 

Yours, sincerely, 



J. P. Organ, Esq.., 

Mespil Cottage. 



J. C., Dalkey, county Dublin. 
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I decline commenting upon these letters further than by observing that the Smith- 
convictions of some of the men amounted in some cases to ten, and in one instance field 

to twenty-two. Interme- 

The good conduct of the men for whom I have been fortunate enough to p^oN 

procure employment through the right feelings of worthy employers emboldens * 

me to make repeated applications to the same employers for others of our men. Lecturer's 
Hence it is not unusual to find six or seven of the Smithfield men working for the Report. 
same employer. 

This may appear u passing strange,” but it is incontrovertibly true ; and in 
making the statement I am fully conscious of the suspicion with which it will 
be received. 

It is now twelve months since I stated in my Annual Report on the Smithfield 
Institution that, could I procure constant employment for the men at any reason- 
able wages, the relapses would not exceed 10 per cent. Of the truth of this 
statement the past year’s experience has convinced me more and more, fre- 
quently have men and hoys said to me, “ Mr. Organ, put me anywhere ; I will 
gladly work for my bit and a rag to cover me, and if out of Dublin, so much the 
better.” 

To find continuous employment for the men is sometimes rather difficult ; nor 
do I wish to have it inferred that even to find employment at all for them at all 
periods of the year is easy. Much exertion is required, and a wide circle of 
friends necessary ; but all these without the good conduct of the men themselves 
would soon prove valueless. This I impress upon them inside and outside the 
institution, that all depends upon their own conduct ; and I always keep before 
them, how much harm even one man can do, and how far easier it is to make 
enemies for themselves and the system by the slightest act of misconduct, than 
to make friends by a long series of good, honest, and unexceptionable conduct. 

Sunday Visitings .-- My voluntary Sunday visits at Smithfield I continue as 
usual, from five to six o’clock, and deliver a lecture to the men on some moral 
subject ; and this, visit is welcomed by the inmates gratefully and cheerfully. It 
is on these evenings I devote myself most to the hearing of their past misfor- 
tunes, their present wants, and their future hopes and intentions. It is on these 
evenings, somewhat wearied and fatigued from travelling in search of employ- 
ment, and of homes and friends for them, that I sit down amongst them and tell 
them of the adventures of the day, and the conduct of their late comrades in 
affliction. It is on these evenings I realize my promises, if successful, in obtain- 
ing employment for them during the day just past. You can readily, gentlemen, 
understand that my visits on Sunday evenings are eagerly and gladly welcomed. 

It is not egotism nor a desire of praise that prompts me to assert that the day of 
rest is to me a day of labour ; and happy do I feel if, at its close, I have met one 
kind friend on my journey to offer the means to one of our men by which he can 
exchange the prison for the cabin. Awaiting my arrival at the institute are 
numbers of the discharged men desirous of attending the lecture or requiring my 
advice ; and it is worthy of remark that the cleanly and respectable appearance 
of the men is truly gratifying to me and highly creditable to themselves. Sun- 
days, then, are devoted by me to visiting the men and their employers outside, 
making friends for those inside the institute, and ministering to the wants of all. 

My fortnightly visitations, as you are aware, I still continue, and my reports 
on the men, bi-monthly, are forwarded to your office. And here permit me to 
observe, that there is no phase in the system which contributes more to its 
effect and success. Those visits are looked upon as of importance by the em- 
ployers, and with satisfaction by all the men, more especially by those who are 
too remotely placed to permit their attending with the others on Sunday even- 
ings at the institute. In fine, for many reasons, these visitations are produc- 
tive of much good, and the results arising from them have tended to procure 
friends to the system who would have been prejudiced against it through ignor- 
ance or misconception, had they not been brought into close contact with those 
who have been blessed by its influences. Twelve months ago, men were to be 
found who would ridicule the idea that a ticket of licence had any effect on 
its holder. tl What did he or she care for a bit of parchment, whereon are 
printed a few words of official routine.” This was the cry, and, until it sub- 
sided of its own accord, it would have been loss of time to attempt removing 
the impression. I claim a right to express an opinion on this very important 
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Smith- point, simply because I am a practical man, and pretty well versed in tlie career 
t?jeld of Irish ticket-of-leave men. Whatever may be the opinions entertained in 
Ii-jterme- England, my impression, and I may say, conscientious belief, is, that to the 
Phisow rea % reformed and well-disposed man, the holding of a ticket oflicenceisa 

* source of manly pain, so to speak, and until it is withdrawn he does not con- 

Ledurer’s sider himself free. On the other hand, the ticket of licence exercises a whole- 
Report. some dread on the adept in crime, as he knows, that for which another would 
receive forty-eight hours’ confinement, will bring upon him forty-eight months, 
perhaps more, and perhaps less, according to the balance of his unexpired 
sentence appearing against him in the Prison Account Book. Thus it is, gen- 
tlemen, that viewed m any light you may, the holding of a ticket of licence 
exercises a most salutary effect on the man himself, and when the system is 
carried out in its integrity, affords a guarantee to liis employer of his good 
conduct so. long as he retains it. But though I . speak in favour of tickets of 
leave, I must, from my heart, condemn the appellation. It may be asked, 
“ what is in a name,” but there is unfortunately a great deal in the name 
ticket-of-leave man,, which makes him an object of suspicion and mistrust to 
some, an object of fear and dread to others, whilst it renders him an object of 
pity to a- few, And all this arises from the fact, that he bears the name, -while 
our absolutely discharged men are subject to no such suspicion, no such degra- 
dation, no such fear, no such restriction ; and when the latter relapses, he is 
put down, immediately for a ticket-of-leave man. • Such is the prejudice of the 
ignorant -public to the ticket-of-leave man. Monthly accounts of the conduct of 
the absolutely discharged men are not, . and cannot he required, whilst the 
history of the man on licence is registered monthly in the books of the Consta- 
bulary throughout the land. Were the public fully to understand the real 
state of the ticket-of-leave man’s affairs, they would be more inclined to pity 
him than to condemn him and throw obstacles in his way, when he seeks to 
earn his bare sustenance honestly, and at other times hold him up as an object 
of ridicule and. contempt. 

I am nqt by any means to be now understood as advocating the cause of the 
criminal ; punish him, I say, but give him fair play afterwards, and throw no 
barriers, in his way whilst endeavouring to earn an honest livelihood. We all 
know his. crimes, but few know the privations he may have endured, or the 
temptations, with which he may have been surrounded Weak with hunger, 
trembling with cold, homeless and friendless, have I seen many of our men, 
and yet they still held out. I now speak of the men forced to face Dublin 
through the want and privations endured by them in the country parts of 
Ireland, . But I do not attempt to say all the men were so gifted ; on the con- 
trary, some have proved themselves to be consummate hypocrites, and criminals 
in the true meaning of the word; but, thank God, their number is comparatively 
small. 

Penal Servitude Men. — On the 15th day of April, for the first time, under 
the new regulations of Smithfield, penal servitude men were admitted. We 
had no inducement to hold out to them ; a single day, nay, a single hour could 
not be taken off their sentence ; this they knew, and they were also aware that 
a single day could not be added to them time, no matter how indifferent their 
conduct. All we could do would be to remove them to other prisons where the 
regulations were more strict, and the discipline more severe; but as a set-off 
against this, they might say that the laborn 1 required of them in these prisons 
would , not be so great, nor need their conduct be so exemplary as that which 
we require in Smithfield. ■ Hence it was that the institution, in some few 
instances, proved too much for such men, to whom it had no inducement to 
offer; and, notwithstanding all these disadvantages, it realized your expecta- 
tions. in proving a moral filterer. For the slightest offence they were removed 
to our penal prisons, a . circumstance which the majority of the unhappy few 
deplored. They appealed for forgiveness, and sought to remain, but they sought 
in vain. 

. It must also be remembered that the ages of the majority of the penal men 
averaged 19 on their admission to Smithfield, and 16 upon their' conviction— 
an age when, reformation is most difficult and least hopeful. Well, we dealt 
with them as we deal with all, and I am inclined to hope with much advan- 
tage to the prisoner and to the state. Twenty-seven of these men have passed 
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out from Smithfield to the world ; and the following is a brief sketch of their Smjth- 
history at the present time : — ' ~ 

Heard of, and doing well, . 

Enlisted, .... 

Emigrated, .... 

Supposed to have enlisted, . 



few days at liberty. 



Total, 





Interme- 


. 7 


diate 


. 4 


Prison. 


, 1 





. 4 


Lecturer's 


a 

. 11 
. 27 


Report. 



I have now, gentlemen, to direct your attention to the Lusk Branch of the 
Smithfield Institution. The system of instruction pursued here is identical with 
that adopted in Smithfield ; and the eagerness of the men to improve is in every 
degree equal to that evinced by the men in the latter institution. Since its 
opening I have attended at Lusk twice each week, for the purpose of lecturing 
and making myself acquainted with the educational progress of the men. I 
also, on these evenings, hear what every man has to say regarding his future 
life, and render him every assistance in my power to advance his schemes, when 
worthy of my humble assistance. In fact, what I have already said of the Smith- , . 
field men is applicable in every way to those at Lusk. They are in reality the 
able-bodied portion of the Smithfield men removed to Lusk until the period of 
their sentences shall have expired, or until an offer of employment shall have 
been received. The conduct of these men is most gratifying : their endurance 
in carrying out the drainage works most satisfactory : without a murmur they 
enter upon works of hardship with a zeal and energy not to be met with in the 
ordinary free labourer. It is true they receive 2 s. 6d. per week for their labour ; 
but it is equally true that the value of each man’s work may be justly estimated 
at 11s. weekly, even if men were got who would work as faithfully. Hope 
exercises the same influence over the Lusk men as it does over those of Smith - 
field. The men are the same — the treatment which they receive the same — the 
spirit which actuates the officers in the discharge of their duties the same : and 
it is right to mention that no officers could he found to discharge their duties 
with greater justice and humanity to the prisoners. 

By these means only can the men at Lusk be induced to take an interest in the 
works upon which they are engaged — works, too, calling forth their energy, perse- 
verance, and careful attention. They go willing to work ] and while engaged upon 
it there is none of that evasion and desire to spare their strength so frequent 
among the working peasantry. 

In the evening, from 5 to 7 o’clock, the men attend school, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Long, a most zealous teacher. Indeed I should not omit 
according to Mr. Long the praise to which his kindness to his classes, and the 
interest which he takes in their advancement, and, above all, his kindly and 
friendly disposition towards them, merits. During the day, I am not with the 
men ; but from the zealous and faithful attention of the superintendent of their 
labours, Mr. Gallagher, the best results may be expected ; and I receive from 
h im , from time to time, most satisfactory accounts of their conduct. 

Permit me now, gentlemen, to notice the great importance and vast amount 
of good effected by affording to prisoners the means by which they are enabled 
to procure masters to instruct them more fully in those trades which they may 
have followed during their imprisonment, or by which the able-bodied and well- 
disposed men are enabled to reach our colonies, there by honest labour to raise 
and ameliorate their condition, and avoid the gaze and companionship of their 
former associates in crime in their old haunts and seed-plots of former vice. I 
cannot over-rate the importance of compensating the industrious prisoner for 
his labour : there is no phase in the system of greater moment ; and time will 
prove its wisdom and justice more and more, as the present system develops 
itself. And you, gentlemen, by this time, have had more than sufficient proof 
that in rewarding the industry and good conduct of the prisoner you raise the 
moral tone of your reformatories, and at the same time confer many benefits 
upon the state. I say that you do both ; for I hold that whether the present 
convict system in Ireland be taken in a moral, charitable, or economical point 
of view, it contributes to the welfare of both state and people. 

May the system long continue, and may it improve as years roll on *, and may 
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humanity continue to guide the hand of justice, and all prison discipline lead to 
the one great object, namely, the bringing bade the “lost sheep to the fold.” 

Great objections have been reiterated again and again to the employment of 
prisoners in productive labour : I believe that they are groundless ; and I think that 
a perfect and complete answer is given to them by Mr. Frederic Hill, at page 
231 of his most valuable book, “Crime: its Amount, Causes, and Kennedies,” 
where he writes : 

“ Many persons have objected to prisoners being engaged in productive labour 
on the ground that it interferes with the labour of persons out of prison. And as 
productive labour is one of the main principles that I have upheld in a system of 
prison government, I trust I may be allowed to make a few observations on this 
subject. 

« * That injury should by any possibility arise from the circumstance of a numher 
of people being- employed in honest industry, and in producing useful articles, for 
which there is a demand in society, is one of those anomalies which (as far as my 
experience goes) will be generally found, on a close examination, to be based in 
error. If it be wise to maintain prisoners in idleness, or (which is the same thing 
in society) in unproductive labour, it must, for aught that I can see, be equally 
wise to maintain other people in idleness ; those, for example, who live in a certain 
street of every town, or whose name begins with a certain letter of the alphabet. 

“ Even supposing it could be shown that some other members of society do lose 
the profit obtained by prisoners, still it would not follow that the lucrative employ- 
ment of prisoners does mischief; for whatever others might gain by the cessation 
of prisoners’ labour, would be lost by society at large in the additional cost of 
maintaining the prisoners : so that the only effect would be to throw upon other 
persons the labour by which the profit was earned, instead of that labour being ' 
performed by prisoners. 

“It would appear, then, that if prisoners are to cease working, either society 
must perform the labour now done by them, or must be content to be poorer by 
the amount of profit obtained by that labour. Whether society would perform the 
labour, or whether the labour, or an amount equal to it, would go unperformed, 
would, I apprehend, depend on the state of trade, &c., at the particular time. If, 
at such time, things were in their natural state — that is, if there were a sufficient 
amount of profitable labour for all who chose to work — an employer having about 
as much difficulty in procuring a workman, as a workman in procuring an em- 
ployer then the work, if not done by prisoners, would probably go undone; or, 

what is the same thing, an equal amount of some other kind of work would go 
undone. Again, if trade were excessively brisk, and there were a great difficulty 
in procuring workmen, then, not only would the work go altogether unperformed, 
but a greater extent of inconvenience and injury to society would be created than 
the mere amount of labour, under ordinary circumstances, would indicate. Lastly, 
if trade were excessively dull, and there were great difficulty in procuring employ- 
ment, the direct benefit to society from the labour of prisoners would be trifling, 
and might be dispensed with in the same way as might the labour of any other 
moderate number of workmen ; the remaining body of workmen being, under such 
circumstances, fully able to perform all the labour demanded. But as, in one case, 
the total amount of profitable labour would not be increased by an illness or any 
other cause which disabled a number of free workers, so, in the other case, the 
amount could not be increased by the idleness of prisoners. 

“ The idea that prison labour is injurious to society, probably arises from the 
circumstances of prisons being often placed without reference to the labour market, 
and where things being stationary to a considerable extent, the immediate effect of 
the introduction of any new hands must be to displace some of the ordinary 
workers. In this case, however, it is not the prison labour in itself that produces 
the annoyance, but the mode in which that labour is called interaction ; and exactly 
the same kind of evil would be caused by a shoemaker who, without first examin- 
ing his ground, should go and establish himself in a village which was already 
fully supplied by a brother of the craft. After a time the matter would right 
itself by one of the rivals moving off' to a town where cobblers were in request ; 
and, in the same way, the introduction of prison labour, in a district where there 
was at first no room for it, would eventually be balanced by the withdrawal of 
some of the free labourers to a place where employment was more abundant. 
Prison work, however, thus forced into existence, would probably never prove so 
profitable as work taken, in the first instance, to a good labour market. 

“Before quitting this subject, I would just remind the objectors to prison labour 
of one great fault which is constantly found with criminals, and one chief cause 
that is pointed out to them of their bad courses — I mean idleness. But if, by en- 
gaging in labour, they would have displaced other workers, why regret that they 
should have been unemployed? and why upbraid them with their laziness? « 
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their labour in prison will be mischievous, their labour out of prison must have been Smith- 
equally so. And it appears to me, that the objectors in question are bound to field 
admire these persons as martyrs to the public good, and as willing and necessary Interme- 
sacrifices on the altar of indolence.” diate 

In conclusion, gentlemen, permit me to add that I must, as a matter of justice, P RISO y * 
state in this report, as in my last, that I have received most valuable assistance Lecturer's 
— an assistance which I cannot too highly appreciate — from Mr. William Brad- Report. 
field. I have found him on all occasions zealous, earnest, and most willing to 
assist me on every occasion and in all possible ways. 

It would be a matter of the grossest ingratitude were I to close this report 
without stating the constant and unvarying kindness which His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant has extended to Smithfield. His visits have been numerous. 

His evident and avowed interest in the well-doing of the men has had the most 
marked influence upon then* conduct ; and I believe that to no one do those who 
have been, or who are, the inmates of Smithfield, feel more profoundly and more 
justly grateful than to the Earl of Carlisle. 

Before drawing this report to a final termination I beg, gentlemen, to be per- 
mitted to state for the information of those interested in the good work in which 
I have the honour to be engaged, the plan adopted by me in providing for the 
men who have passed through the Smithfield institution. 

I classified them as follow : — 

1st. Those having sufficient means to emigrate. 

2nd. Those having learned trades in prison, but requiring further instruc- 
tions in these trades to enable them to live by them. 

3rd. Those who had not been learning trades, but able for labourers’ 
work. 

4th. Those advanced in age and unable for hard work. 

My lectures on Emigration had effect on the majority of the men of the first 
class, for they emigrated. I apprenticed those of the second class in them re- 
spective trades. I readily found employment for the men of the third class, 
many of whom afterwards enlisted and are now in India. For the men of the 
fourth class I have been successful beyond my expectations in procuring employ- 
ment suited to them age and strength. 

How far this simple plan is practicable in the sister country I leave more com- 
petent judges to decide. How far it has been successful in Ireland you, gentle- 
men, best know. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

James P. Organ, Lecturer at the Smithfield and Lusk [Reformatories. 

To the Directors of Convict Prisons, Castle. 



SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT FOR 1857. Superintend 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour of laying before you my report, with statis- (l * nVs 
tical returns of this prison for the past year, and in doing so have to include the Re P ort - 
addition made to this establishment by the formation of a rural branch on the 
Common at Lusk, in this county. That branch was opened on the 30th April 
last, and there the prisoners who are not qualified to work at trades are employed 
as labourers, reclaiming the land by draining, subsoiling, &c., previous to there 
being a prison built on it for juveniles. Here there are two movable iron huts 
erected, capable of containing fifty men each ; with a small staff to superintend the 
works ; with a schoolmaster, &c. ; and in all respects the system adopted is the 
same as here, it being, in fact, only a branch of this prison. 

I am happy in being able to state that the conduct of the prisoners has been 
most commendable. Out of 294 prisoners who have passed through this insti- 
tution during the year, only four breaches of discipline occurred, most of which 
were of a very trivial character ; and even at Lusk, where they may be said to 
enjoy a much greater freedom from restraint, but one man out of 145 trans- 
gressed, and that in a slight degree. In those cases the men were remanded to< 
other prisons to undergo further probation. 

During the year there were 159 prisoners liberated on licence ; 135 discharged, 
on unconditional pardon, including 27 penal servitude men whose periods of sen- 
tence had entirely expired. Out of the 159 licences granted during the year- 
only three of them were revoked ; some of them for slight breaches of the regu- 
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Smith- , lations upon which they were granted; the remainder of the men on licence are 
field known to he doing well, there being an excellent check established by which all 
Inierme- men liberated on licence and going into the country are required to report them- 
Prison selves on arrival, and subsequently to the police once a month ; and if they wish 

* to change their residence to any other locality, they must give notice of the same 

Superintend to the police, who communicate with the officer in charge of the district to which 
dent's they remove. By these means they are all kept in view ; and it often occurs that 
Report. the constables in charge of stations give these men certificates of their good 
conduct and industry when they are applying for a portion of their gratuity 
which remains in my hands until they have some profitable mode of laying it out- 
and many of the men have stated to me that the police are a protection to them 
and anxious to serve them. As a proof of this I will state one instance. A poor 
man, J. B., having been liberated on licence, about four months since, when out 
of employment, commenced dealing in small wares. When wilting to me for the 
balance of his gratuity, attached to his letter is the certificate of the constable 
of the district where he resides, stating he is going on both honestly and indus- 
triously. And I receive proofs of many others, both from themselves as well as 
the clergymen of their different persuasions of then-good conduct and industrious 
habits, a few extracts of which I beg to append to this report. 

On the whole, nothing could be more satisfactory than the conduct of the men 
on licence (many of whom after receiving a free discharge left the country) as 
well as those who are at present undergoing the intermediate stages of probation 
both here and at Lusk ; and it will be seen on referring to the very large amount 
of industry carried on, that both establishments, when completed, with 100 men 
in each prison, will be more than self-supporting; during 1857, the profitable 
return on the work of the men here was £1,248 11 s. lOd ; it would appear 
almost incredible to those not acquainted with the establishment, that so large 
an amount of work could be produced by such a small number of men, the average 
number of effective tradesmen here during the present year having been forty- 
one, and of others twenty-three. And as I observed in my former report, very 
great allowance must be made for the fact that several of those men had pre- 
viously made but little proficiency in the knowledge of any trade at which their 
work is remunerative ; and, therefore, even a much smaller return has arisen as 
the result of their industry than would have appeared, had they been all more 
skilful and experienced workmen, and in addition to this it is to be remembered, 
that the men here are constantly changing, and several stop here for two or three 
days on their way to Lusk. And again, on their return from thence to be dis- 
charged, and during those short intervals it is not easy to render their work very 
productive, while they still swell the average number of the men placed here, 
and of course, so far cause then- share of expense. This accounts for the labour 
of the twenty-three unskilled men being as low as £ 1 0 11s. 7 d. each. It will he 
evident, however, from the profitable balance of the forty-one tradesmen, what 
100 skilled tradesmen might accomplish in this institution. 

Several of the men released in Dublin had a good knowledge of trades learned 
while in prison, and are now working for some of the most respectable establish- 
ments in the city as tailors, shoemakers, &c., and many others employed in the 
county of Dublin in factories and agricultural work, are all giving their employers 
perfect satisfaction. They are visited and reported on once a fortnight from the 
city and county of Dublin, by Mr. Organ, the lecturer ; and they frequently call 
here, and their comfortable and respectable appearance is a proof of their going 
on steadily, and some of the most depraved characters who had hitherto lived 
from almost their childhood in crime, are going on steadily since released ; for 
example, J. K., licence man, aged twenty-one years, convicted twenty-two 
times for larceny and vagrancies, since released in June last, is living with a 
respectable farmer in the county of Dublin, giving his employer perfect satisfac- 
tion, insomuch, that out of the small balance of gratuity he had when leaving 
this, as well as his small savings since released, his employer has given him the 
grass of two sheep which he purchased with this money. 

# Another employer writes to say that D. L., who you recommended me is living 
with me since the 8th September, 1856, and his conduct has given me such satis- 
faction, that I have increased his wages from 9s. to 12s. per week. I find him a 
most trustworthy man, and I look upon him as an example to the other workmen, 
for he is most attentive to his religious duties as well as a saving and industrious 
man. 
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In reply to my letter from a clergyman relative to another man on licence, I Smith- 
received the following answer : — _ PIELD 

“K Cottage, 1857. 

“ Sib,— I am hut too happy in being able to inform you, that your former charge, p R N 

in whom you appear to take a lively interest, is going on very well ; he is at present * 

living with a respectable farmer near K , and where I think he was when ^uperinte^i- 

last you so kindly inquired about him ; since his return irom Dublin I never heard d e „f s 
any complaints of the poor creature. Report. 

“ I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

“ J. P.” 

“The Superintendent, Smithfield Prison, 

“ Dublin. 



The prisoners when here three months are allowed out as messengers through 
the city, and although having a portion of their weekly earnings in their posses- 
sion, only one breach of the regulations was committed by any man so employed, 
for which he was removed to an ordinary prison to undergo the remaining portion 
of his sentence. Each man is allowed to draw 6rZ. per week out of his earnings, 
with which he may purchase small articles. The messengers are often intrusted 
to do this for the other prisoners, and not the slightest attempt at fraud or 
imposition has taken place. 

Since the opening of this institution in January, 1856, as an intermediate pri- 
son, 271 have been liberated on licence, and in only fifteen cases has that privi- 
lege been withdrawn, being 5*53 per cent, on the whole. 

Most happy am I to see such gratifying results of this system ; in carrying it 
out I have had the zealous assistance of all the officers of the prison. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

Fbancis Good, Superintendent. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons, &c., 

Dublin Castle. 



Return of Manufactures and Prisoners’ Labour, year ending 31st December, 1857. 



Trades. 


Cost of 
Materials. 


Sales. 


Stock in 
Store. 


Profits. 


Observa- 

tions. 






£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 




Tailoring, 




1,994 


12 


10 


1,872 


16 


n 


751 


15 


4 


629 


18 


7 


S 


Slioemaking, 




639 


2 


2 


562 


7 


6b 


287 


16 


3 


2J1 


1 


7 


ggjj 


Matmaking*, . 




74 


7 


Ob 


34 


4 


9 


59 


5 


2 


19 


2 


11 


■its 


Mattressmaking, . 




84 


5 


10* 


51 


10 


2 


49 


5 


6 


16 


9 


91 




Carpentry, 




50 


14 


3 


68 


1 


11 


16 


15 


11 


34 


3 


7 




Netmaking, . 




24 


19 


g 


33 


19 


11 


1 


17 


4 


10 


18 


0 


^ 3 .9 


Tinman, 




37 


15 


5 


12 


2 


6 


30 


16 


10 


5 


3 


ll 


.£■11 


Nailers, 




8 


5 


9 


2 


6 


0 


11 


6 


7 


5 


6 


10 


^ * 8 


Brushmaking, 




63 


4 


6 


16 


8 


9 


52 


1 


9 


5 


6 


0 




Masons and Stonecutters, 
















- 




42 


10 


0 




Painters, 


















- 




25 


4 


0 




Piggery, 




8 


5 


6 








8 


5 


6 








^ a si 




































2,985 


12 


7 


2,653 


17 


8 


1,269 


6 


2 


1,005 


5 


2 





Fatigue 

men,* 



■23 men sweeping, lime-washing, pumping water, 
repairing yards, cleaning front entrance, cook- 1 
ing, messengers, &c., &c., 365 days, at 7 d. per | 
day, J 



243 (I 
1,248 11 








Average Number of effective men, 64 

Sick, 6 

—70 . 

Note By adding the Sales and Stock together, and deducting the cost of material, you 

will find the profits. ^ ' 

Francis Good, Superintendent. 

* Many of these prisoners only remain here for two or three days on route to, and on their return from 
Lusk (to be discharged); they being agricultural labourers, could not be placed to profitable labour for so 
short a period. 
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field 

Interme- 

diate 

Prison. 

Superinten- 

dent's 

Report. 



Smithfield Intermediate Prison, 
January 18 , 1858. 

Gentlemen,— I hereby certify, that during my service I have, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, complied with all the rules laid down for the government of 
this establishment, for the year ending 31st December, 1857. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

Francis Good, Superintendent. 

The Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 



Statement of the Number of Prisoners in Custody, Committed, and Disposed 
of, for one year, ending 31st December, 1857. 

In custody, 1st January, 1857, 

Received during the year from Spike Island, 

, } ,, ,, Philipstown, 

,, „ „ Mountjoy, . 



397 

108 
159 
27 
2 

10—306 

In custody, 1st January, 1858, ... 91 



How disposed of: — 

Discharged, unconditional pardon, 
Released on licence, 

Discharged (sentences completed), 

Died, 

Eemanded to ordinary Prisons, . 



81 

. 177 

. 133 

6 



Ages on Conviction of the Prisoners received during the year : — 



12 years and under, . 


2 


14 years and under 16, 


10 


16 „ 


„ 20, . 


. 106 


20 „ 


,, 30, 


. 146 


30 „ 


„ 40, . 


. 27 


40 „ 


,, 50, 


16 


50 ,, 


„ 60, 


8 


60 „ 


„ 70, . 


1 



Total, . . .316 



Sentences of the Prisoners received during the year: — 



4 years’ Penal Servitude, . . .78 

7 years’ Transportation, ... 22 

10 ,, „ ... 192 

12 „ „ ... 3 

14 „ „ ... 5 

15 ,, ,, ... 16 

Total, . . .316 



Crimes. 



Ass stealing, ..... 2 

Arson, 6 

Assault, ...... 5 

Assault and Robbery, . . .6 

Breaking Military Prison, . . 1 

Burglary, 63 

Burglary and Robbery, . . .61 

Cow stealing, 21 

Coining, 1 

Embezzlement, .... 1 

Felony, 11 

Felony, and previous conviction, . 6 

Forgery, 1 

Highway robbery, ... .4 



Housebreaking, 


. 9 


Housebreaking and Robbery, . 


. 4 


Horse stealing, 


. 2 


Killing cattle and sheep, . 


. 6 


Larceny, . . . . 


. 44 


Larceny, and previous conviction, 


. 16 


Obtaining goods under false pretences, 3 


Picking pockets, 


. 15 


Robbery, 


. 9 


Sacrilege, .... 


. 3 


Sheep stealing, 


. 14 


Unlawful combination, . 


. 2 


Total, . . 


316 
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MEDICAL OFFICER’S REPORT. Smith- 

FIELD 

Gentlemen, — The circumstances of the last twelve months do not call for an Inxeume- 
extended Report from me, which, on the present occasion, might nearly be con- DIATE 
fined to a simple record of the movement in the hospital for the year. IS0N ‘ 

The sanitary state of the prisons during this period has been very satisfactory. Medical 
The diseases that occurred were of the most ordinary character, simple in form Officer’s 
and easily manageable, presenting, in this respect, a marked contrast to the R e P ort - 
forms of disease frequently met with in convict prisons. More than half the 
number admitted to hospital were cases of catarrh — common colds — requiring 
only a few days’ treatment for their cure. Some few prisoners, labouring under 
organic diseases, were, indeed, received in Smithfield from time to time, and being 
unable to sustain the strict discipline of the prison, soon became constant inmates 
of the hospital. The only fatal cases that occurred were of this class, two of 
whom, admitted to hospital in 1856, died in the course of the year of pulmonary 
consumption. Among the other prisoners, however, about 390 in number, who 
formed the fluctuating prison population of the year, and who were steadily 
employed at various kinds of labour, no severe or serious sickness occurred ; and 
there was not one of them whose health was not improved during their residence 
in these prisons. This improvement was very obvious even in the class confined 
at Smithfield, many of whom were young and by no means strong or healthy, 
and who weie employed chiefly at such in-door occupations as shoemaking and 
tailoring ; but it was still more strikingly manifest in the more vigorous class of 
convicts at Lusk, whose employments, though laborious, were earned on in the 
open air. 

I may take occasion here to observe, that the opinions I ventured to express in 
my last Annual Report, as to the remarkable salutary influence of the Reforma- 
tory System, established in these prisons, upon the health of the prisoners, appear 
to be fully borne out by the events of last year. 

The following Tables show the movement in the Hospital in the year: — 

No. of Patients in Hospital, 1st January, 1857, from former year, . 12 
No. admitted since, to 31st December, inclusive, . . . .75 

Total under treatment during year, . . . .87 

Of these, there were discharged, 79 

„ Died, 2 

,, Remaining in Hospital, 1st January, 1858, .... 6 



Total, 87 



Particulars of the two Patients that died. 



Initials 

of 

Name. 


Date of 
Conviction. 


Date of admission 
to Smithfield. 


Date of admission 
to Hospital. | 


Date of Death. 


s Cause of 
Death. 


J.H. 


June 18, 1853, 


Sept. 30, 1856, 


Oct. 22, 1856, 


May 26, 1857, 


Pulmonary 

Consumption. 


P.T. 1 


July 17, 1852, 


Nov. 6, 1856, 


NOV. 10, 1856, 


Jan. 18, 1867, 


Do. 



Specification of the Diseases with which the Patients admitted during the year 
were affected: — 



Fever, . 

Catarrh, 

Epilepsy, . • 

Ophthalmia, . 
Consumption, 
Scrofula, 

Colic, . 

I have the honour to 



2 

39 

1 

14 

4 

1 

1 



Diarrhoea, 
Rheumatism, 
Sprained anlde, 
Ulcers, . 

Total, 



. o 
. 3 
. 1 
. 4 

. 75 



be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Thomas Brady. 



To the Chairman and Directors of 
Government Prisons, Ireland. 
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Protestant 

Chaplain's 

Report. 



PKOTESTANT CHAPLAIN’S EEPORT. 

Smithfield Government Prison, 
January 4, 1858. 

Gentlemen, — At tlie termination of another year, it is most gratifying 
to Have to report that, during 1857, the same highly satisfactory results 
have been attained, under the new system, as in the preceding year. 
Divine services have been celebrated as hitherto in this prison ; and I can 
say, from very many years’ experience, that in no church in Dublin do the 
congregation appear to enter more heartily into the spirit of the services 
or to show more earnestness in the reception of instruction, than has been 
invariably exhibited by most of the persons confined here. In private 
intercourse with them, on week-days, a similar spirit has always been mani- 
fested ; and every month’s experience tends the more to convince me of 
the inestimable value of this establishment, conducted on its present system. 

I have often been surprised how it should have occurred that a man, who 
had for three or four years been deemed “ exemplary” in. the several prisons 
through which he had passed, should appear to us, when placed here, to be 
undeserving of that character. Had he successfully imposed on‘the officers 
elsewhere? Were we more acute than they? I see now that it is not neces- 
sary to assume any such thing, to account for our very different estimate of 
the man’s character. During all the preceding period of his imprisonment, 
he had been but one of a very large number, where all were necessarily 
subjected to precisely the same course of treatment, as regards instruction 
as well as discipline. There , no facility existed of dealing with each' accord- 
ing to' the idiosyncrasy of the individual; here , we can individualize the 
men. There , the requisite discipline led each to exhibit a character which 
might not be real; here, the greater latitude allowed to them tends to the 
exhibition of their true characters and dispositions ; while they are sub- 
jected to the most discriminating observation. I will adduce one instance, 
as ah illustration. From February to September, 185(3, 1 performed all the 
duties of Chaplain iu Newgate Prison, where the men were associated and 
treated as in the other prisons at Spike Island and Philipstown. During 
that period there was one prisoner of whom my observation led me to form 
a very favourable opinion; in short, he seemed to be really “exemplary.” 
In September, 1856, all the prisoners were removed from Newgate, and this 
man was sent to Philipstown. There he similarly gained the character of 
being “ extremely welhconducted.” In October last lie was sent up to 
Smithfield to pass through the “ intermediate stage,” preliminary to his 
being discharged; and he was not here more than a week when I obtained 
an insight into his disposition such as I had not been able to gain during 
six months’ intercourse in Newgate ; and now, I regret to say, my opinion 
of him is very much changed. 

During the latter part of the past year we have received some prisoners 
of a class differently circumstanced from those previously sent here. 
Before that, we had only those whdTiad been sentenced to “transportation,” 
and who, on reaching the “ exemplary” class, were sent here — a long time, 
generally some years — before the term of their sentence would expire. To 
such men the prospect of a speedy release was a most powerful incentive 
to good. Latterly, we have begun to receive men sentenced to “ penal 
servitude,” for much shorter periods ; and, consequently, when they arrive 
here they are within a few months of the expiration 1 of their sentences. 
Now, I find a vast difference in dealing with a man who, by giving evidence 
of reformation, secures his release at- the end of— say, four years out of 
seven ; and the one who knows that, let his demerits he what they may, 
he cannot legally be detained for more than a few months after his arrival 
here. The incentive of hope, which I have found a valuable auxiliary in 
tbe former case, is an instrumentality of which I am altogether deprived in 
the latter. 

I therefore rejoice to find that, by an Act passed last summer, the power 
will be again vested in the Directors of recommending the discharge of a 
prisoner before the full expiration of his sentence, should he be so reformed 
as to be fitted for restoration to society. Still, for the next three year's, we 
shall have to deal with men who must remain until they shall have com* 
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pleted the full term to -which they have been sentenced. And I trust that Smith- 
it may he so arranged that each may spend a long period of his time here, field 
where, as I before indicated, we have facilities for dealing with each, such Interme- 
as do not, and cannot, exist in the other prisons. At the same time, I feel 

deeply that the efforts for the reformation of a convict should be commenced ' 

from the first hour of his being given into our charge, or a few months, Protestant 
nay, a year, under the reformatory system in Smithfield, cannot enable us Chaplain’s 
to work effectually on a man, if the preceding time of his confinement, par- Report, 
ticularly the first six or twelve months , shall not have been zealously improved 
in labouring at his mental and moral culture. 

Last spring an addition was made to this establishment, by the erection 
of huts on the Commons of Lusk, whither are sent those men who, not 
being tradesmen, can be more suitably employed as labourers. It is, indeed, 
an interesting sight, which I have frequently brought friends from Dublin 
to witness, to see those men at work, in detachments, on the open Commons, 
accompanied only by a single warder, not to guard them, but to superintend 
their work. And yet, with all the freedom from restraint which they there 
enjoy, it is not found that they are less industrious and well-conducted 
than when they were in close confinement and under strict surveillance. 

Surely this is a state of things never before seen in Ireland, and -which 
would have subjected any one who, a few years ago, would have predicted 
it, to the imputation of either folly or enthusiasm. I have spent all my life 
in Ireland. I have had much experience, both in town and country, of the 
habits and dispositions of the Irish people. I know full well their failings, 
their susceptibilities of impressions, their lamentable indisposition to fore- 
thought and reflection, then- aptitude to be swayed by impulses, and all 
this combined with warm, generous, and grateful feelings ; and, with all 
that experience, I never could have hoped to see Irish criminals voluntarily 
working out their penal servitude, held only by the internal influence of 
moral restraint, in the absence of all external coercion. 

Careful provision is also made, at Lusk, for the mental and spiritual im- 
provement of the men placed there. They regularly attend Divine services ; 
and I periodically visit those in my charge. Every evening is spent under 
the tuition of a competent schoolmaster ; and, three times in each week, 
they are visited by the lecturer, whose instructions are received with so 
much interest and, I hope, so much profit in this prison. 

It is not within my province to remark on the facility with which similar 
detachments of reformed prisoners could be placed wherever employment 
at any public works can be found for them ; but I am convinced that it 
would be most important that all such men should previously spend some 
months in Smithfield. And I would consider such a preliminary probation 
essential in the case of those who, being confined for the full period of 
then- sentences, will be entitled to demand then- discharge in a few months 
after having been drafted to any such branch establishment : for, on them 
no fear of longer detention can operate ; and we shall have to trust only, 
under the Divine blessing, to the influences of the moral and religious cul- 
ture bestowed upon them. 

During the past year twenty-four members of my flock were discharged, 
making a total of thirty-nine who have been set at liberty since February, 

185(3, when this prison was first formed into a reformatory establishment. 

Some of those have now been upwards of fifteen months — many of them 
more than nine months — at large, twenty-three of them were released on 
“licence,” and not one of them has had his licence revoked, or been reported 
for any misconduct. Two, of whom I feared to speak very hopefully in my 
last Report, have proved, by their perseverance in the path of rectitude, 
that as regards them, as others, our labour has not been in vain. Many of 
those who have been liberated had no inducements to remain in Ireland. 

In some cases then- friends had died, or emigrated ; in others, the remin- 
iscences of the past led them to prefer seeking a home in other lands : 
thus, several of them have emigrated, having provided the means of doing 
so by the judicious system under which they are allowed a small portion 
of their earnings in prison. Others, again, are comfortably and happily 
settled at home. And a frequent correspondence with them has put me in 
possession of many letters, which I would subjoin, but that I consider 
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such to ho out of place in an official report. Suffice it to say, that they arc 
such as would gladden the heart of a philanthropist, and cheer the suin'? 
of a Christian. ' i L 

It is most cheering to add, that I have invariably had the hind and cor 
dial co-operation of every officer of the establishment. Indeed, all efforts" 
of mine to carry on the great work in which we arc engaged Would have 
been much less successful, had I not been supported by the great experience' 
ami good sense of Mr. Good, the Superintendent, and aided most efficiently 
by the assiduity and discrimination of Mr. Bradfield, the Registrar And 
above all, deeply, indeed, do I feel indebted to you, gentlemen, for the 
prompt and courteous reception I have always experienced, and the readv 
kindness with which you have given me suggestions, and supplied me with 
information, whenever I had occasion to confer with you on any subieet 
relating to this branch of the public service. 3 : J 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant 



To the Chairman and Board of Directors of 
Government Prisons in Ireland. 



Thomas R. Shore. 



ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Arran-quny, January 14, 185S. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with your request, to state my opinion con- 
cerning the Smithfield Reformatory, and the men sent into it during the 
last year, I beg leave to say that every tiling which fell under my observa- 
tion, connected with that Reformatory, reflects great credit both on the 
officers and the men committed to their care. Perfect harmony and good will 
appear to exist between the officers and the men. The men, 'by their ex- 
emplary conduct, have shown how grateful they are for the present institu- 
tion, liow much they value it, and, moreover, have given proofs that mercy 
ancl kindness are sometimes as powerful instruments in the hands of 
authority to reform the delinquent's heart as punishment' an’d severity. 
The men committed to my charge, while they exhibited a laudable diligence 
and anxiety to advance in secular 'knowledge, have' been most desirous to 
acquire the knowledge of salvation. They have not only been attentive to 
the religious- instructions given them, but have been most assiduous in 
receiving the sacraments of the Catholic Church— those canals through 
which God’s grace are so abundantly conveyed to their souls ,as to enable 
them to master their inclinations to evil at present, and to persevere in 
thoir good resolutions when liberty is granted. Every day’s experience 
proves the good effects of our present system, for it shows that those who 
have left us have become good members of society, and have edified as far 
as possible, both by word and example, the persons whom thev formerly 
led astray. 

I remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Thomas Nolan, Chaplain. 



PRESBYTERIAN CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 

Dublin, January 16, 1858. 

Gentlemen, My duties in connexion with the Smithfield Reformatory 
Prison during the year that is past, have been very much similar to those 
of former years : the usual Sabbath service was regularly maintained, and 
on week-days the prison was more or less frequently visited, according as 
the circumstances of the prisoners seemed to require attention, 
nli c ^^ es ™y office during the year that is gone differed but 

little from the duties of former years, still the men with whom I come in 
contact now, while performing those duties, manifest an obvious and a 
sti iking difference to those to whom. I was introduced at the time I received 
my appointment; for, were a comparison instituted, the result would be 
decidedly m favour of its present occupants, 
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. An increasing and a general feeling of cheerfulness and contentment 
pervades the whole establishment. In the chapel, and elsewhere, the pri- 
soners receive most attentively those religious instructions imparted for 
their good ; and while industriously engaged in their various departments 
of labour, they show, by their submission and orderly conduct, that they 
understand and appreciate the conciliatory treatment and wholesome re- 
straint of their superior officers. 

This total change for the better, which I am happy in being thus able to 
report, I attribute entirely to the improved method of treating the prisoners, 
adopted some time ago in the Reformatory referred to ; which method, by 
applying itself to the better feelings of the convict, is already producing 
very desirable results, and promises to operate most favourably. 

Finally, I remark, that the regulations adopted in the Smitlifield Govern- 
ment Prison, by those interested in the reformation of- the vicious and de- 
praved, merit the confidence of the public at large ; while the incessant 
fidelity of the Governor and officers, in carrying those rules into practice, is 
to one. a source of unfeigned satisfaction. 

Respectfully yours, 

James Edgar, Presbyterian Chaplain. 

To the Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Dublin Castle. 
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APPENDIX. 



Return showing the Proportion of Sick anil Deaths to the Number of Prisoners 
in the Irish Convict Prisons for the years 1854, 1855, 1856, and 1857. 
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